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DR. CORNELIUS HERZ AND THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. 


So far as this country is concerned the remarkable case of Dr. 

Yornelius Herz has, by his absolute acquittal and his complete restora- 
tion to freedom, passed from the domain of politics to that of history. 
But those of us to whom the guarantee of personal liberty is beyond 
all price, and who have been wont to regard the soil of England as 
lying beyond the reach of Foreign political violence, are reluctant to 
let it pass from the public mind without recalling some of its more 
serious aspects, and pointing out the dangers which it has brought to 
light. It will not be hard for those who are familiar with history to 
understand that where a country is in the condition in which France 
has of late years been, with no security of tenure possible even for a 
year to any Ministry whatever, however wise, patriotic, courageous, or 
devoted it might have been, personal liberty can never be wholly safe 
from the stormy violence of political passion; nor can any services 
rendered to the country endow the individual any more than the Minister 
with security from attack and overthrow. Nevertheless, but few persons 
will have been prepared to believe that the Government of a great 
State like France, could conciliate its own enemies, and evade its own 
responsibilities, both official and personal, by outraging a man of lofty 
position who had served their country well, and won its highest 
honours. That this is what happened will, I fear, presently be seen, 
and seen also, I equally fear, that the original outrage of securing 
his arrest by means of preposterous charges and illegal proceedings, 
was followed up for a course of years, and under the most cruel 
conditions, so as to destroy, had it been possible, his fortune, his 
family, and his very life. 

It is not, however, the French Government alone who have given 
us cause for alarm in this case; our own Government, a British 
Government, and a Liberal Government, charged with the sacred duty 
of holding personal liberty in this land secure from foreign attack ior 
political ends, so employed the Extradition Treaty and the Extradition 
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Act as to allow a stranger within our gates to be arrested and held 
captive on absurd charges irregularly presented as effectually as if 
Great Britain had been a petty French province. Neither the sick 
chamber, nor what seemed to be the dying bed of Dr. Herz, was held 
inviolate from the encroachments of French Officials sent by the 
French Government to test the condition of the victim—and to test 
simultaneously, to our shame be it said, the veracity of our own 
Government in their representations to that of I'rance!) On warrants 
issued in Paris by a magistrate who had not a particle of right to 
issue them against Dr. Herz, and the invalidity of which was over and 
over again brought to the notice of our Ministers—frequently by 
myself among others—this gentleman was arrested in his bed, in 
3ournemouth, by English police,repeatedly examined there by French- 
men sent over for the purpose ; held fast week after week, month after 
month, and year after year, on baseless pretexts; and—will it be 
believed ?—when the time came that a new British Government 
succeeded to power, and our Parliament was so far excited by the pro- 
longed outrage on Dr. Herz, that a large number of its members 
demanded his release, and the French Government was thus forced to 
go into court and prove, if it could, its case, that Government was 
allowed to withdraw all its warrants, and to make no attempt to 
sustain any one of them! In some way, inconceivable by me, it then, 
it is true, was allowed to present another, in which the last and most 
preposterous of all its accusations was repeated with a slight variation, 
and upon this a hearing was granted; with the immediate result, 
however, that Sir John Bridge dismissed it as being utterly invalid, 
and scarcely deserving of notice. No wonder, seeing that it simply 
amounted to this, that Dr. Herz had demanded of the late Baron 
Reinach the payment of a debt. On flimsy pretexts of this kind, 
and with the result just stated, a most distinguished scientist, of 
world-wide fame, a man covered with honours from many States, 
including France itself, was subjected in an English town to years of 
degradation and virtual torture, by Ministers of Her Majesty, who 
might perfectly well have seen from the first (having often been told) 
that the whole affair was political, and due to a sudden outbreak of 
that “ fool fury of the Seine ” which probably never before was allowed 
to employ our police, to invade our towns, and to dishonour an English 
household. It is to assist in preventing the recurrence of such a dis- 
grace to our name and fame that I pen this article. 

Before proceeding further it will be well to lay before the British 
reader a sketch of the career of Dr. Cornelius Herz, prior to this great 
outrage, because, as his services were chiefly rendered abroad, but few 
here are likely to be aware of their character or extent. To fully 
describe that career would goa long way towards epitomizing the 
history of the French Republic for the last twenty years; for the 
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chiefs of that Republic were his friends, and Ministers his intimates. 
Ambassadors sought his good graces: savants found in him a cherished 
colleague, and literary men a cultivated companion. His advice was 
solicited by Statesmen forming their Cabinets, and tottering Govern- 
ments, unable to curb a faction in the Chambers, were not above 
soliciting the goodwill of the all-powerful “ Elector of France,” as he 
was more than once designated. But his political pre-eminence must 
not make us forget that Dr. Herz was something much beyond a poli- 
tical influence ; he stood high in the counsels of the governing classes, 
and when four years ago, French Statesmen, compromised in the 
Panama scandals, fixed upon him as the scapegoat to be offered to 
the French nation, in expiation of their own alleged offences, it was 
because no man of second-rate importance would have been a sufli- 
cient sacrifice for the great public wrongs that were revealed. Nothing 
but a victim of first-rate rank could allay the public craving for ven- 
geance ; and what more influential vietim could be selected than the man 
in whose shadow Ministers had walked? In the eyes of the many Dr. 
Herz was a maker and un-maker of Ministries, another ‘“ Eminence 
Grise”’ in the French State. The public saw him only in this light ; 
but there were other and perhaps better aspects of this remarkable 
character which the public were unable to see. Dr. Herz, like all 
men who have played a great part in the world, was a man of many 
sides. His mind and might were not satisfied with moving to and 
fro in one groove, but sought channels in many directions. 

Born at Besancon, in France, on 38rd September, 1845, he was 
taken by his parents to the United States at the age of four. They 
settled in the State of New York, and in due time became American 
citizens. As a boy Cornelius Herz was brought up under the 
learned tuition of the Rev. Mr. Fox and Mr. Christopher Rutherford, 
at Ashland, on the Catskill Mountains, and continued his course of 
studies in the public schools at New York with distinction. Gradu- 
ating with honours at the College of New York he was a lieutenant, 
at the age of sixteen, in the United States army. 

Already a Bachelor of Sciences and Master of Arts, we find him 
at the age of nineteen at the University of Heidelberg ; thereafter 
continuing for years his studies at the universities of Munich, Vienna, 
and Paris. After following the lectures at the Sorbonne and the 
Collége de France he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Sciences at the University of Paris. 

After matriculating at the School of Medicine of Paris, and while 
a student there, earning his living as a journalist, and writing on 
political and medical subjects, he beeame a regular contributor to the 
then newly-started Republican newspaper Le Globe, and among his 
staff associates were men who, upon the downfall of the Empire, 
became the most prominent statesmen and politicians of the Republic. 
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During this time he was appointed house physician and surgeon to 

various hospitals in Paris, and later received similar appointments in 
Rouen and in Auch in the Pyrenees. Surgeon-major in the French 
army during the war of 1870 he was, while on the staff of General 
Chanzy, made in January, 1871, Knight of the Legion of Honour, 
for distinguished service during the war. In the spring of the same 
year he was appointed medical officer of the Maritime Hospital of 
Berck-sur-Mer. Returning to America in the autumn of 1871 he 
arrived at Chicago, the home of his parents, in time to see that city 
destroyed by the great fire, whereupon he was immediately charged 
with a medical sanitary mission in connection with, and during, 
its reconstruction. Afterwards, on the nomination of the famous 
Dr. Brown-Sequard, he was elected Chief Medical Officer of the 
Mount Sinai Hospital in New York. Thereafter he went to San 
Francisco, where he was appointed a member of the Board of Health, 
and became the most prominent medical practitioner on the Californian 
coast. Following up his love for the subject of electricity, which he 
had developed at an early age, he founded the great California 
Electrical Works. Returning again to Europe he created, and 
became in France, the centre of the great movement for extending 
‘the use of electricity; for only telegraphy had as yet firmly im- 
planted itself in that country ; and it is to him the modern school of 
electricians in France owes its origin. 

In 1878 he created, and was elected President of, the well-known 
French syndicate of electricity, which founded vast electrical industries 
in Europe, and these culminated in the favourite scheme projected 
and worked out by Dr. Herz, and carried out by the French Govern- 
ment at his urgent request—the first International Exposition of 
Electricity (Paris, 1881), that marvellous record of the scientific pro- 
gress of the age. He founded and edited the first scientific reviews 
on electricity, La Lumiere Electrique and the Journal d’ Electriciteé. 
At this time he also, with the most important banks of Paris, founded 
societies for electric lighting and for telephony in many European 
countries. In conjunction with the banking house of the Rothschilds, 
the Northern Railway of France, and the Creuzot Works, he estab- 
lished the Society for the Electrical Transmission of Power; he also 
founded the Society for Construction and Maintenance of Electrical t 
. Machinery, apparatus and cables, &c.; the Society for Brazing by 
Electricity ; the Society for Brakes; the Society for the manufacture 
of a special system of Small-bore Gun ; the Society for the Application 
of Electric Light to Railway Trains; the Society for the Construction 
of Telephonic Apparatus, and other important commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises. He was the originator and principal founder of the 
Society for working the State Telephonic-telegraphic Trunk Lines 

with a capital of 100,000,000 francs, a gigantic scheme to inter- 
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connect the 36,000 communes of France by a perpetual day and 
night, uninterrupted telephonic-telegraphic service, and to connect 
villages and the smallest hamlet to every part of the territory at a 
uniform rate (names and addresses free) of one half-penny per word. 
In this immense association, with which were connected the leading 
banks of Paris, Dr. Herz was designated by statute, chief consulting 
engineer for life. This, with a system of continuous electric self- 
acting letter and parcel postal service trains, and his cosmos cables 
system, seem destined to constitute a most remarkable evolution in the 
history, the science, and the industrial application of electricity. Herz 
was the founder, along with Alphonse de Rothschild, of the American 
Syndicate of Electricity (1883), which afterwards amalgamated with 
the Westinghouse Syndicate. It was in the laboratory of Dr. Herz that 
Marcel Deprez, with Herz’s collaboration, first worked out and solved 
the great problem of the distribution of electric energy; and it was 
solely to the experienced and financial initiative of Dr. Herz that the 
famous experiments on the transmission and distribution of electrical 
power—the first that ever took place in the world—became possible at 
Munich, Grenoble, and Paris. The scientific bodies of Munich and 
the township of Grenoble appropriately recognised the services of 
Dr. Herz, and publicly and officially thanked him. 

In 1878 the Government made him Officer of the Legion of ILonour. 
President Gartield appointed Dr. Herz an official representative of the 
United States’ Government to the International Congress of Electricians 
in Paris, 1881; and, following wpon the International Exposition of 
Klectricity, to which the French Government delegated him as one of its 
(Commissioners, he was raised to the rank of Commander of the Legion 
of Honour. Meanwhile he had been appointed officer of Public Instruc- 
tion, and permanent delegate of the Ministry of Public Instruction 
of France. Summoned by the Government of Bavaria to assist 
them in the scientific work connected with the Munich Electrical 
Exhibition of 1882, he publicly received from the Government the 





warmest praise and the most cordial recognition for his services, and was 
made Commander of the Holy Order of St. Michael. King Umberto 
created him Grand Cross of the Order of St. Maurice and Lazare of 
Italy. He was elected associate and honorary member of numerous 
learned and scientific societies throughout the world. Besides creating 
the numerous great industries already mentioned, Dr. Herz devoted 
much of his time to experimental scientific researches. He had an 
important establishment at the Place du Panthéon in Paris, and 
possessed a large factory at the Ternes, where the apparatus he 
required was specially constructed. He was the inventor of important 
and successful systems and appliances in electricity.. His inventions 
had relation to a new form of electric-motor, a voltaic are light, a new 
system of induction coil, a system of magneto signalling, and central 
office apparatus, anew and complete system of telephone, a system for 
long-distance telephonic transmission over telegraphic circuits by the 
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conjunction of condensers. His experiments in connection with this 
invention over the Brest-Penzance cable, and over Government wires 
from Brest to Bordeaux, a distance of 700 miles, with complete 
success, were the first ever made in long-distance telephony. He 
was also the inventor of the telephonic condenser receiver, 
and, in collaboration with Marcel Deprez, of the system of the 
induction balance in telephonic circuits. Also he was the inventor of 
the Herz Micro-Telephone System. He contributed to scientific 
papers various articles on the subject of electricity. A system of Dr. 
Herz’s, to which one of his later inventions refers, has for its object 
the substitution of a Universal Telegraph Union for the existing 
international postal and telegraphic arrangements on the basis of a 
uniform rate for foreign countries of 24d. per message of LOO words, 
the inland rate to be one penny per message of 100 words. 

In connection with his many enterprises he sent out on various 
occasions, at his own personal expense, scientific commissions, some- 
times composed of one or two persons, sometimes of five or six, and 
on one occasion, of twelve persons, to different parts of the world, 
viz., to Greece, Turkey, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Bulgaria, Servia, Austria, Hungary, Bavaria, Ger- 
many, Canada, United States, Mexico, United States of Colombia, 
Cuba, Brazil, Peru, Syria, Persia, India, Siam, China, Japan, Egypt, 
Congo, and Australia. France charged her ambassadors to place 
themselves at the disposition of Dr. Herz, and to second his under- 
takings. From the King of the Belgians he received the warmest 
congratulations for the experiments in telephony which, at His 
Majesty’s request, he conducted, in the beginning of 1879, communi- 
cating from his room at the Grand Hotel, at Brussels, with the king 
himself at his Chalet at Ostend. From the King of Portugal he re- 
ceived the friendliest messages and encouragement for his good work 
in electricity ; from Ismail Pasha, while Khedive of Egypt, many 
compliments and assurances of his good will; from President Carnot 
repeated felicitations for work achieved; from the Government of 
Italy the warmest recognition of services in electricity ; and from the 
Grovernment of the United States cordial compliments. Nordenskiold, 
the renowned Swedish Arctic explorer, named Cornelius Herz “ the 
great navigator of the vast ocean of electricity.” 

Dr. Herz’s whole life up to 1892 was devoted to work, to great 
enterprises, and to science, and his efforts in these paths were applauded 
by the vast majority of the members of the French Academy of 
Sciences, by different Governments, and by many of the world’s 
greatest men. And yet he, whom Joseph Bertrand, of the Institut 
de France, once in writing described as “le vrai Mécéne de la 
Science,” found time to devote himself to the welfare of the 
Republic, which he had greatly helped to constitute and sustain. 
Ilaving renewed his former associations and political friendships, he 
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soon acquired a prominent position in the political world of France. 
His numerous services to science, and his various and distinguished 
services to the Republic, were rewarded by the high dignity of Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honour, bestowed upon him in March, 1886. 
To him France intrusted most important and confidential political 
missions, missions on which depended the welfare of the country. 
The characteristic traits of his disposition, his courage, tenderness, 
sympathy, and genial spirit, together with the exuberance of his 
strong nature and his never-failing sense of justice, were proverbial, 
and endeared him to all who knew him. Grand Officer of the Legion 
of Honour, and holding, as we have seen, a distinguished public 
position, Dr. Herz was in England with his family, in the autumn 
of 1892, when the storm of the Panama Scandals broke upon France, 
revealing all the squalid and odious details of alleged official cor- 
ruption; and politicians and ministers, who may have gathered the 
spoils but cared not to pay the price, found themselves in a most 
serious and painful dilemma, unable to cope with the inextricable 
difficulties of an alarming situation. Dr. Herz was appealed to by 
members of the Government then in power to return to France, 
which he did, giving his whole and undivided attention to the matter; 
but, unfortunately, the tide of events had run too rapidly, and had 
grown too strong. Certain foreign intrigues had grown too powerful, 
and, after the memorable interview which took place at his house in 
the Avenue Henri Martin on the night of the 19th November, 1892, 
at which the Minister of Finance was present, events quickly took a 
turn for the worse. Baron de Reinach’s unavailing appeal to M. 
Constans, the former powerful Minister of the Interior (who has 
much to explain in this matter), and the harsh treatment the Baron 
received nearer home, was followed that same night by his tragic 
death. The true and detailed history of these events has yet to be 
recorded. As one who knew Baron Reinach well for several years, 
whe had business with him to the last, who had, shortly before his 
death, conversed with him on some, at least, of his business troubles, 
and to whom, on the evening of his death, he had sent a written 
message, I may, at a future time, have more to say upon this matter. 
As my object in this article is, however, only to join to a vindication 
of Dr. Herz a warning as to the dangers to which public liberty is 
exposed, even in these days of Parliamentary power, and, perhaps, 
because these are days of almost unlimited Parliamentary power, I 
need not here deal further with the incidents of that fatal night, or 
the causes of that outbreak of political violence in the French 
Chamber, which had the singular effect of allowing the really guilty 
parties to walk the Boulevards of Paris as free men, while a per- 
fectly innocent man was made their scapegoat, and had to bear, 
on British soil, the burden of their offences. 
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Iam not at all disposed to call in question the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s successive Governments in this matter without stating, as 
clearly as I can, at least some of the grounds of the complaint which 
I make. Im so far as the Home Office is concerned, such is the 
nature of the Extradition Treaty with France, and of the Act of 
Parliament for giving it effect, that the Home Office has practically 
nothing to do in any case but to receive the documents from the Foreign 
Office, and pass them on for execution to the Magistrate. It has 
neither the occasion nor the right to consider the merits of the case, 
or to delay even for a moment the prescribed procedure. It was only 
at a later period, when it was found that a very serious flaw existed 
in the law, and that an accused person might be done to death unless 
the law were amended, that a high-minded man, keen in his appre- 
ciation of what is just, and with courage enough to recognise a new 
responsibility, would have pressed for an amendment of the law; but 
the Home Secretary, Mr. Asquith, failed to answer to the demand 
which was made upon him by myself and others, and failed even to 
the extent of rendering at the proper time no assistance to those of us 
who wished to see a grievous defect in the law repaired. I, for one, 
feel that in this matter the Liberal Home Secretary sadly failed for 
a long time even to attempt to put right a matter that was palpably 
wrong, and allowed an unfortunate stranger to languish and to 
perish (as seemed likely), rather than undertake a duty which humanity 
and patriotism imposed upon him. One thing more I have to say 
in this connection, viz., that as the Home Secretary is the Minister 
responsible for the security and fair treatment of accused persons, I 
blame, and deeply blame, Mr. Asquith for allowing French doctors 
and French agents to interfere with a person under arrest on our soil, 
and to subject him to their examination. He was our prisoner, and 
had not in any sense become theirs. What becomes of British indepen- 
dence and British honour if the French Government are allowed to 
enact in an English house scenes comprising the midnight invasion of 
a sick-room, and examination under protest—things disgraceful alike 
to those who authorised and to those who permitted them. 

It is true that Mr. Asquith mitigated in some degree the miseries 
of the arrest, by authorising the officer in charge to avoid altogether 
for very long periods, the actual room in which the Doctor lay and 
suffered. It is also true that in more than one conversation with 
myself, the Home Secretary spoke with sympathy of the case, and of 
the Doctor himself. Some of the possible rigours of the situation 
were certainly and carefully avoided. But I apprehend that these 
compassionate expressions and acts went in no way beyond what was 
absolutely indispensable to the minister’s own security; for I am 
satisfied that had Dr. Herz expired in one of the many frightful 
paroxysms to which he was at the time subjected, and had it become 
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known that his death had been hastened by the distressing presence 
in the sick chamber of a police officer, there as the instrument (as he 
always and undoubtedly was) of French political fictions and in- 
trigues, Mr. Asquith himself, and the Government to which he 
belonged, would themselves have undergone prompt and indignant 
execution, in a political sense, on the demand of this nation. I cannot 
myself accept as excuses acts of prudent leniency in the carrying out 
of a wrongful captivity, and it is my contention that the captivity 
inflicted upon Dr. Herz was ab initio wrongful, being due to political 
passion in France, founded there upon absolutely illegal processes, 
and carried out here as a matter of course by a Government that 
neither had the perspicacity to discern its illegality for itself, nor the 
disposition to recognise it when demonstrated by others. 

It is, however, in so far as this country is concerned, the conduct 
of our Foreign Office which I am, and always have been in this 
matter, most disposed to censure. The readiness with which docu- 
ments of the grossest and most palpable irregularity were accepted as 
valid by the Foreign Office, and made the occasion not of provisional 
but of permanent arrest, and the extraordinary readiness displayed in 
that office to do, and to do instantaneously, all that the alarmed and 
desperate ministers of France desired, can only be accounted for in 
one way, viz., on the assumption that the Foreign Office believed 
itself charged by the Treaty and by the Act with as little responsi- 
bility as that with which alone the Home Office undoubtedly was 
charged, and in this belief treated the matter as wholly an affair of 
the police. I have even heard this alleged by one who was ina 
position to influence the case. But how such a view can have 
been allowed to prevail, or even for a single moment enter- 
tained, passes my comprehension. It is no doubt true, perfectly 
true, that under the law it is the English magistrate alone who is 
bound to inquire into the charges made. The magistrate it is who 
has to issue the English warrant and to hear the case. But to 
assume that our Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is a mere 
instrument of France in the preliminary matters is to my mind to 
suggest a situation which would be at once both ridiculous and 
humiliating. The Extradition Treaty with France contains the fol- 
lowing clause :— 

‘In the dominions of Her Britannic Majesty, other than the Colonies or 
Foreign Possessions of Her Majesty, the manner of proceeding shall be as fol- 
lows :—In the case of a person accused, the requisition for the surrender shall 
be made to Her Britannic Majesty's principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs by the Ambassador or other Diplomatic Agent of the President of the 
French Republic, accompanied by a warrant of arrest or other equivalent 
judicial document, issued by a judge or magistrate duly authorised to take 
cognizance of the acts charged against the accused in France, together with duly 
authenticated depositions or statements taken on oath before such judge or 
magistrate clearly setting forth the said acts, and containing a description of the 
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person claimed, and any particulars which may serve to identify him. The said 
Secretary of State shall transmit such documents to Her Britannic Majesty’s 
principal Secretary of State for the Home Department, who shall then, by order 
under his hand and seal, signify to some police magistrate in London that such 
requisition has been made, and require him, if there be duc cause, to issue his 
warrant for the apprehension of the fugitive.” 

The conditions set forth in the former part of this clause being 
fulfilled, the mandate to the Secretary of State to forward the docu- 
ments is no doubt clear and positive. But who—if it be not the 
Secretary of State or his staff—is to see that those conditions are 
fulfilled? The warrant coming from France is to be issued “ by a 
judge or magistrate duly authorised to take cognizance of the acts 
charged against the accused.” Is it not the duty of the Foreign 
Office to make sure that he is duly authorised? Are we to be told 
that these words of the 'l'reaty are of no effect at all in this country, 
and that the French Ambassador may demand an arrest on any-kind 
of a warrant, whether proceeding from a duly authorised person or 
not? Asa matter of fact, the magistrate who did issue the warrants 
was a person debarred by French law from issuing them in the case 
of Dr. Herz, and our Foreign Minister became the ready and willing 
instrument of his wrong-doing. 

Again, the treaty makes it positive that “no accused person shall 
be surrendered, if the offence in respect of which his surrender is 
demanded shall be deemed by the party upon which it is made to be 
a political offence, or to be an act connected with (connere d) such an 
offence.” Now if ever there was an accusation arising out of political 
circumstances, and due to a political cause, the accusations levelled at 
Dr. Herz were most assuredly of this nature. In one of the debates 
in the Chamber of Deputies, which led to the proceedings against him, 
on the 20th December, 1892, one of the members, after saying that 
Dr. Herz “ seemed really to be the omnipotent master of the execu- 
tive, and seemed to hold in his hands all the threads of Parliamentary 
control,” exclaimed, “ It is to bring him down from these threatening 
altitudes that I demand,” &c. In the same debate, and d propos of 
the attacks upon Dr. Herz, and upon others concerning him, an 
eminent deputy spoke of “‘ persons who, in the present unhappy state 
of affairs, are seeking to distil disorder into the public mind throughout 
the country, and in the Chamber itself, by means of unprecedented 
calumnies, by insults, foul attacks, directed against those who have 
only loved and served the Republic.” In short, I hold it to be 
absolutely impossible, in view of those public debates and proceedings 
in France which led to the arrest of this distinguished man, to doubt 
for a moment that the arrest was solely due to political causes; and 
our Foreign Office was warned of this in good time by Sir George 
Lewis. 

It is perfectly true, no doubt, that the actual offences a/leged 
against Dr. Herz were not in themselves political. They were mis- 
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demeanours, of course, for the people in France who flew to this 
arrest of Dr. Herz as a diversion from the accusutions made against 
against 
him. Even as it was, 1 am sorry to say they relied a good deal upon 
the complacency of our Foreign Office in such matters. On the 25rd 
of March, 1893, M. Millevoye, a member of the French opposition, 
interpellated the Ministry “as to the judicial and parliamentary con- 
sequences involved in the intervention of certain political personages 
in the Panama affair’; and, as Maitre Kdouard Clunet, the able 
advocate of Dr. Herz, says, “ sounded the charge afresh, under the 
name of Dr. Herz, at once against the Cabinet and the leader of the 
Radical portion of the Republican party.” In the speech of M. 
Millevoye, in which he demanded the arrest and extradition of Dr. 
Herz, occurs the following passage: “Our Extradition Treaty with 
England is very wide. . . . . As for the formalities, they are nearly 
always simplified in practice at the request of the French Govern- 
ment, and | am assured that nine times out of ten, it is enough to 
send a simple despatch to London. to obtain a provisional arrest.”’ 
Here we have perfectly clear evidence of French reliance upon 
Englisii complacency—to write, perhaps, a milder word than one 
ought to employ. But even the speech of M. Millevoye shows else- 
where that he well knew that some forms of misdemeanour must be 
alleged, and these * formalities,” at least, were not neglected. But 
are we to be told that the protection against arrest for, or in connec- 
tion with, political offenees which stands in the very forefront of the 
Treaty between England and France is a dead letter, and that all 
that a French Minister or Magistrate has to do in order to secure the 
arrest here of a person politically aimed at, is to make charg 
of another description, in order to mask its real object? Ido not 
suppose that anyone would assert this, or would deny that the 
Treaty which imposes upon the I'rench Government the duty of 
proving the demand to be non-political in itself, or not connected 
with a political offence, imposes upon our Government—defined in 
the Treaty as “ the party upon which it (the demand) is made ’’—the 
corresponding duty of seeing that these provisions of the Treaty 
have been complied with in this respect. As this proof might need 
investigation, and as loss of time has usually to be avoided in 
arresting accused persons, the Treaty contemplates the necessity of 
establishing it either before “the Police Magistrate, or the Court 
before which the case is brought on habeas corpus, or the Secretary of 
State”; and it would be repugnant to reason or common-sense, in a 
case like that of Dr. Herz—where the person aimed at was eminent 
as a man of science, and most eminent in France, and where the 
action avowedly and openly emanated from political persons in the 
Chamber of Deputies—to contend that it was not the Secretary of 
State, but the Magistrate upon whom the duty of protecting the 
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liberty of the person in this country should first fall. That the 
origin of the case was political, and purely political, could be shown 
by accumulated evidence ; but it will, I apprehend, satisfy all candid 
minds to turn back for a moment to what I have just quoted as to 
the nature of M. Millevoye’s interpellation. That motion concerned 
itself, and concerned itself only, with the “consequences involved in 
the intervention of ‘certain’ political personages in the Panama 
affair,” and it was, as one of these “ consequences” that the action 
against Dr. Herz was taken. The Government of France bent before 
a political blast, and so greatly bent as to crush every French law and 
every French usage which gave protection to Dr. Herz. Unhappily, 
and to our shame, English law and English usage were allowed by 
a British Government to bend before the same blast, and to crush alk 
the protections with which even the Treaty itself covered him here. 
I cannot dwell at greater length upon this branch of the subject, but 
I say confidently that the whole spirit, and the letter too, of the 
Treaty imposes upon the Foreign Minister of the day the duty of 
seeing that the demand for arrest comes from a proper authority, 
that it is unconnected with political agitation, and that it is in respect 
of alleged offences for which he could be tried both here and in 
France: and I deplore that it should have been during the adminis- 
tration of a Liberal Government that every one of these obligations 
was completely ignored, and that Dr. Herz was arrested on spurious 
French warrants, for political purposes, and for alleged offences for 
which, as the event proved, he could not lawfully be tried in France 
itself. 

Quite illegally, most offensively, in defiance of all the numerous pro- 
tections which the Treaty provided, and notwithstanding his deplor- 
able condition of health, this unfortunate gentleman was arrested at 
Bournemouth. Goaded by his enemies in the Chamber of Deputies, 
the French Ministers overcame their own repugnance to conduct so 
unjustifiable, and by means of a specious but extremely artificial 
charge, aided by negligence or obsequiousness on this side the water, 
the political object of his enemies was secured. The pursui‘ of the 
doctor was aided by chance circumstances, and by the greed of some 
persons in the camp of the Reinachs, who sought to acquire fortune 
through the downfall of a man whom they now were only too willing 
to consider an adversary. The charge thus artificially fixed upon was 
alleged extortion from the late Baron Reinach—a_ preposterous 
charge that was never adduced by the Baron himself in his lifetime, 
and had no visible foundation in law or in fact. Two of the warrants 
issued were simply scandalous. Even had the oifences on which the 
charges were built up taken place they were admittedly statute- 
barred, as recognised in the decree of President Carnot counter- 
signed by the Minister of Justice, and actually published in the 
Journal Officiel of the Republic ten days after the original arrest of 
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Dr. Herz. But first, in order to evade the Legion of Honour 
difficulty, which prohibited an ordinary magistrate from acting, the 
French Government were compelled to resort to the outrageous 
course of having Dr. Herz struck off the rolls of the Legion of 
Honour, which they did, in spite of the statutes of the Order of the 
Legion, without a prior hearing. I must say that when a man is 
enrolled in an honourable Order which gives him protection against 
indiscriminate attack, to first attack him illegally, and then to 
remove him from the Order in order to continue the attack, are acts 
of which any civilised government should be more than ashamed. 
They are reproaches to civilisation itself. The later charge, that of 
extortion from the late Baron Reinach, was most cruelly devised on 
the part of the French Government. It was common knowledge in 
Paris that Baron Reinach and Dr. Herz had been associated together 
during a dozen years and more in vast commercial undertakings, 
involving financial transactions amounting”to many millions; yet, 
taking advantage, on the one part, of the tragic circumstances 
attending the Baron’s death, and of the confusion in which he had 
left his affairs, and on the other of the grave and severe illness of 
Dr. Herz, which they knew would render his appearance before a 
court an impossibility, the French Government, with the aid of their 
coadjutors, were able to construct a charge which, in the absence 
of any possible investigation, would inevitably prolong the captivity 
of the accused. So it proved. The above view of the facts was well 
known and understood in Irance, and was substantiated in England 
by the Law Journal, which made of this case a comprehensive study, 
and strongly advocated the cause of Dr. Herz, energetically protest- 
ing that there was no case against him in law or in fact. The grave 
condition of health of Dr. Herz was repeatedly declared and con- 
firmed by an overwhelming mass of medical evidence, emanating 
from the most eminent medical men alive, and documentary attesta- 
tions to that effect by the greatest authorities were frequently sub- 
mitted to both the English and French Governments. These 
medical reports and attestations were signed by Dr. Lauder Brunton, 
Dr. David Ferrier, Professor M. McHardy, Dr. William Frazer, Sir 
Andrew Clark, Sir Russell Reynolds, Sir William Broadbent, Sir 
George Johnson, and Sir Richard Quain. Even the medical envoys 
of the I'rench Government, Drs. Brouardel, Charcot, and Dieulafoy, 
Professors of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, though they were 
unlawfully forced into the bedchamber of Dr. Herz, corroborated in 
their reports those of the English medical authorities. More recently 
Drs. Buzzard and Barlow strongly corroborated the affirmations of 
all their colleagues. The impropriety and cruelty of keeping detec- 
tives in the house of this bedridden invalid year after year was 
without justification, and was a heartless abuse of power. This was 
more or less admitted, at length, for on the very day Mr. Asquith 
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left the Home Office, the withdrawal of the detective service was 
ordered by him. 

But the infamy of the situation does not end here. Authentic 
proofs of the most unquestionable character exist, which show that 
what many must regard as extortion and blackmail were levied upon 
Dr. Herz during his confinement here. ‘The doctor and his family 
maintain that some of the prime agents in these most discreditable 
attempts have been, and still are, political personages holding high 
official positions. I have heard the names of several very highly- 
placed personages mentioned as inspiring the action of persons sent 
over to Bournemouth to obtain from Dr. Herz, by any means in their 
power, his consent to a compromise with the representatives of the late 
Baron de Reinach. To induce Dr. Herz to agree to the compromise, 
and as a consideration, these emissaries promised that within forty- 
eight hours of the signature of the proposed compromise all proceed- 
ings against Dr. Herz should be terminated by an official declaration 
of no case (‘non lieu”’) ; that the demand for his extradition should 
be withdrawn, and that all his honours should be returned tohim. Dr. 
Herz has in his possession documents establishing an immediate con- 
nection between these agents and members of the French Govern- 
ment; but I consider it quite unnecessary to mention names here in 
order to demonstrate the gravity of this case, or the necessity we are 
under of guarding more closely than of late, the security of public liberty 
among us. Moreover, whatever indignation one may feel in such a 
matter against individuals, and whatever cause Dr. Herz may have 
for bringing the responsibility for wrongful acts home to them, neither 
I nor the Fortnightly Review have the right, or can have the desire, 
to connect their names with the sordid frauds that appear to have 
been practised upon him. It is the public aspects of the matter alone 
with which we have to deal,and these are shameful enough in all 
conscience, and force us to pour upon them some cleansing com- 
mentary. 

Meanwhile, in order I fear, to further the blackmailing operations, 
proceedings had been taken against Dr. Herz in the Civil Court of the 
Seine. In order to st-p his counsel from producing his proofs of 
Baron de Reinach’s debt to Dr. Herz (consisting of documents on 
stamped paper duly dated and signed by the Baron, and held by the 
Rothschilds in their bank) the presiding Judge took advantage of the 
technicality that the documents were insufficiently stamped, a pure 
oversight doubtless on the part of men of business, and required that 
a fine amounting to about £50,000 sterling should be paid before their 
introduction as evider.ce would be admitted. This was prohibitory, and 
absolutely conclusive evidence of a debt was, although examined by the 
Judges and tacitly admitted to be true,suppressed by the Court. Shortly 
afterwards another occasion presented itself to impoverish Dr. Herz 
by compelling his wife to transfer to him property which had always 
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stood in her name. The pretext for this course seems to have been 
that the Judges of the Court alleged that the property was purchased 
with Dr. Herz’s money, and therefore should have been in his name. 
The transfer was ordered, and high stamp duties of hundreds of 
thousands of francs had to be paid. When it is considered that no 
judgment whatever had been rendered against Dr. Herz, and that 
consequently no creditor ever had or could have commenced these pro- 
ceedings, to have it adjudicated that this property was Dr. Herz’s 
and not Mrs. Herz’s, was to inflict a cruel and inexcusable wrong. 

These are simply instances of the tyrannical means, financial as 
well as political, which were resorted to all along against Dr. Herz, 
in order to close his mouth and crush him. As a former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in France once remarked to one Englishman in the 
presence of another: ** Dr. Cornelius Herz knows too much ; he still 
lives, but his lips are sealed while he is an English prisoner.” 

In spite of Dr. Herz’s extreme repugnance to, and long-continued 
refusal to sign the compromise imposed upon him, which would not 
only involve a great pecuniary loss to him, but might subsequently 
be treacherously used against him as an admissicn of guilt, he was 
incessantly urged by his I*rench counsel, his own family, and numerous 
friends to rely upon, and have faith in, the firm promise that 
the extradition proceedings would be instantly withdrawn, and for 
the purpose of buying his peace in his prostrate condition, he finally 
yielded to an irresistible pressure. It was, his friends insisted, a case 
of “ his money or his life.” They were naturally alarmed by the con- 
tinual threats of the French Government, combined with the inac- 
tion of the English Government, by the violent and abusive language 
of the Parisian press (which acted for this purpose, almost without 
exception, as if it had been a syndicate under the control of the 
Government), and by the Doctor’s ever-increasing weakness, which 
even then produced a fear of his death occurring before he could 
obtain his release in a more satisfactory way. 

Accordingly, upon what he believes to be the most explicit and 
solemn promise of the I'rench Government, duly authenticated, to the 
effect that within forty-eight hours of signatures being exchanged, the 
demand for Dr. Herz’s extradition would be withdrawn and all pro- 
ceedings against him abandoned—a compromise was agreed to, which 
involved a loss of over £100,000. Notwithstanding the terms of the 
compromise, which fixed a date for the payment of the ransom, and 
months before that date arrived, various properties of Dr. and Mrs. 
Herz in Paris and in Aix-les-Bains were practically confiscated and 
torn from him. His Paris property, which had been constantly in- 
creasing in importance, was sold for several million francs less than 
its true value. Concerning the compromise itself, the French Govern- 
ment possesses, I am assured, an official report, drawn up by the 
order of the Procureur-Général and of the Tribunal de la Seine, by 
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three of the most eminent, juris-consults of France, Maitres Rousse, 
Betoland, and Menesson and countersigned in Chambers by M. 
Baudoin, President, and the other judges of the court. In this 
report it is stated that the compromise is greatly to the advantage 
of the party in whom the Government was interested, the Reinach 
Estate, with which were joined the liquidators of the Panama Canal 
Company, inasmuch as in their learned opinion the charges against 
Dr. Herz were baseless; in their own words : “les plaintes contre M. 
le Docteur Herz ne tiennent pas debout.”” This report, however, was 
by an order of the French Government kept secret by the judiciary. 
Instead of the promises, on the faith of which he was coerced into 
ratifying the compromise convention being kept, a most provoking 
breach of faith took place. Dr. Herz, though still lying prostrate in 
his sick bed at Bournemouth, was very shortly afterwards subjected 
to a mock trial in Paris, in the correctional Court, and condemned in 
his absence and by default to the maximum punishment—five years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 5,000 francs—on the preposterous pretext 
that his absence was a contempt of Court! His counsel was neither 
allowed to inspect the record containing the charges against him—a 
wrongful refusal even according to French ideas and usages—nor to 
plead his case, nor to produce any evidence whatever. An irresistible 
volume of medical evidence of his serious illness (showing that it 
would be fatal if he attempted to leave his bed) which had fully 
satisfied the English Government, was simply scouted by the Procureur- 
Général, the judicial representative of the French Government ; and, 
just as Dr. Herz himself had feared, among the pleas used against 
him by the prosecution, was the very compromise which had been so 
persistently extorted from him. It is also a fact that during the very 
time the French were persecuting Dr. Herz, by processes in the Civil 
and Criminal Courts in Paris, by utilising the Extradition Treaty 
with England, and by public vilification through the Parisian Press— ‘ 
who accused him of being a traitor, a spy in the pay of England, an 
incendiary, a murderer, and guilty of a whole host of minor crimes— 
prominent members of the various Governmental and Opposition 
groups were constantly giving assurances to Madame Herz, and friends 
of the Doctor, as well as to his legal representatives, that all would 
soon be “set right.” Thus, immediately after the crowning act of 
perfidy above narrated, high and responsible persons caused his family 
to be privately informed that, although the Government had been 
compelled to act in this way by political motives and exigencies, it 
voluntarily undertook an obligation to have the judgment reversed 
within a few weeks by the Court of Appeal. Ten months elapsed 
before the case was allowed to come up at all for appeal, judgment 
was then deferred for a week, then again for four additional weeks, 
but finally the pledge to reverse the judgment remained unredeemed ! 
Afterwards the case was carried to the Court of Cassation, then to the 
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Court of Appeal, and back again to the Court of Cassation, all this 
presumably at the request of various successive French Governments; 
and although they appear to have had full power, when it suited their 
purpose, to act upon the judiciary, the pledge still remained broken. 
The ultimate result demonstrated in an English Court that Dr. Herz 
was absolutely innocent ; but had he committed all the misdemeanours 
of which he had been so adroitly though so wrongfully accused ; had 
he been guilty, and lawfully condemned to the maximum punishment 
possible, and had he been in good health, he could not, according to 
French law and practice, have been imprisoned for more than a few 
months. As for the so-called trial which took place in Paris, nothing 
more grotesquely unfair is conceivable ; without evidence and without 
hearing, and on the simple demand of the prosecutor, the accused 
was condemned, not the slightest attempt being made at a judicial 
investigation. 

There is no doubt Dr. Herz was sacrificed, not even to any true 
and honest poiitical exigencies, but to the fears of political parties 
and individuals. On the one hand there was the fear of revelations 
against themselves (individuals and coteries respectively) by Dr. 
Herz, resulting in a joint determination to crush him out, and thus 
discredit everything emanating from him or his friends. This fear 
was vastly intensified by the publication of a list of politicians and 
others who were said to have been bribed, which was falsely attributed 
to Dr. Herz, but which was really published by others, with one name 
cut out. Every man who had a bad conscience thought that name 
was his own, and was in mortal terror that Dr. Herz knew it. On 
the other hand, Dr. Herz, being laid up in England at the time, was a 
most convenient scapegoat for the whole Panama party, and the classes 
to which they belonged; for if popular indignation had not been 
shunted upon him, all the real delinquents would probably have been 
brought to book, and there is no knowing what revolutionary results 
this widespread scandal might have entailed. 

The legal representatives of Dr. Herz, immediately upon his arrest, 
urged, and repeatedly urged, that our law officers of the crown should 
be charged to examine into the merits of the French demand for 
extradition, or, failing that, that a magistrate should be appointed to 
hear the case at Bournemouth at the bedside of the accused, or in the 
doctor’s absence, at the court at Bow Street. No heed at the time 
was paid to these pressing requests. But the unwarrantable and long- 
continued arrest was necessarily destined to lead English Members of 
Parliament to make a full enquiry into all the circumstances connected 
with the case, and when once they were convinced of the monstrous 
persecution, to vigorously spur on to action those who are proud of 
liberty, and of the right of asylum on English soil, for the politically 
persecuted foreigner. 

Knowing the case intimately, and being acquainted with several 
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of the I’renchmen concerned, I took pains to press upon the Govern- 
ment, over and over again, the need and the urgency of searching 
enquiry. A number of Members of Parliament of all political parties 
eventually determined, in spite of almost insurmountable difficulties, 
to break down a situation which they considered discreditable to their 
country. The matter was repeatedly brought up in Parliament, 
speeches were made, and questions again and again put. The subject 
provoked strong remonstrances from members, and elicited repeated 
firm promises on the part of ministers. It is to the irresistible efforts 
of these Members of Parliament, and to the support given to them 
by The Times, the Law Journal, and the Pall Mall Gazette, that was 
due the bringing of this incontestably hard struggle to an end, and 
this seemingly insoluble problem to a solution. The late Govern- 
ment had tardily brought in a bill in Parliament to amend the 
Taw, with a view to meeting the special requirements of the case of 
Dr. Ilerz. Yet this did not solve the problem, for the modification 
of the treaty—an enormous difficulty—had still to be forced upon 
France in order to bring matters to an end. In the meantime, some 





two hundred individual members of the House of Commons memo- 
rialised the Government to immediately drop all proceedings against 
Dr. Herz. It mattered little to them, if an issue could not otherwise 
be found, whether this only honest course might please or displease the 
French Government. The present Government finally found the 
solution, and taking advantage of the Act amending the Extradition 
Treaty which they had passed through Parliament, and of the Con- 
vention agreeing to its terms, the ratification of which they had wrung 
from Irance, and (although Dr. Herz was extremely wasted by his 
severe maladies which the cruel situation had greatly aggravated) 
they decided, in the interest of Dr. Herz himself and of justice, that a 
trial should be held at his bedside, as the only possible and honourable 
issue out of the difficulty. Believing as I do that the captivity was 
all along wrongful, and that it was absolutely in the power of the 
Foreign Secretary at any time, and at all times, to release Dr. Herz 
on the grounds of the illegal nature of the warrants sent from France, 
and of the unquestionably political character of the whole proceedings, 
I cannot for a moment admit such a trial to have been requisite. 
But it is not necessary to insist upon this view here, because the 
present Government, having failed to release Dr. Herz on their 
attainment to power, had become to some extent participants in the 
acts of their predecessors, and had to find the best way they could out 
of the dilemma. 

And now occurred a further extraordinary development in this 
strange drama. All these years the French authorities had pretended 
that their only desire was to bring Dr. Herz to a trial for his alleged 
complicity in the Panama affair; but as soon as they believed an 
enquiry was really about to be held, they immediately withdrew their 
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application for extradition on these charges, now alleging that in 
regard to the charges of breach of trust, swindling and fraud, orders 
of non lieu (no case) had been issued, as declared, I am told, in Baron 
de Courcel’s letter to Lord Salisbury. Up to that time this all- 
important fact had been kept an official secret, and withheld from the 
English Government, who were consequently holding in captivity 
here, at the request of France, a man against whom France herself 
knew that no case existed. The facts seem to me to show conclusively 
that from the outset the French Government were well aware that the 
accusations against Dr. Herz were ill-founded, and that they were 
making the British Government their instrument in a political matter. 
At any rate, after keeping Dr. Herz under wrongful arrest for three 
and a half years, on these most unwarrantable and untenable charges, 
they simply withdrew their charges and said they had made a 
mistake. It is impossible for me to offer such a comment upon this 
conduct as one’s natural indignation prompts, but the British reader, 

at least, will know what it would be in my mind to say were I ap- 
pointed to judge such perfidy. 

Even then French Ministers were not satisfied with the evil that 
had been wrought, and the unspeakable suffering that had been in- 
flicted. The charges brought forward had served their terrible 
purposes for three and a half years. But although the French 
Government were now compelled to admit that they could not 
maintain the position they had so long professed to hold, M. 
Bourgeois, the Prime Minister, did not frankly abandon the whole 
proceedings, but proceeded to a new arrest on the new charge of 
“threats with intent to extort,’ the very charge which the late 
M. Carnot, President of the Republic, and the same M. Bourgeois, 
then Minister of Justice, had x onesie in January, 1895, declared 
unpunishable by Jaw! It was a most Pst and futile charge, for, 
between people (as in this case) who had been in business together 
for upwards of a dozen years, right up to the death of Baron de 
Reinach, no allegation of this kind could seriously be made. That 
Baron de Reinach did pursue his friendly business relations with 
Dr. Herz down to the period of his death is well known to many, and, 
among them, to Maitre Pouillet, the present Official head of the 
Paris Bar, for he was himself engaged at that time in advising upon 
business arrangements between them. What Sir John Bridge 
thought of this charge, and how promptly he disposed of it, we have 
alr eady seen. 

The mode adopted of concluding the case, although the only one 
which the present Government would undertake, was a drastic and 
severe one. The appalling proceedings which took place on the 27th 
of April last at the bedside of Dr. Herz, in the Tankerville, at 
Bournemouth, will ever remain impressed upon the minds of those 
who witnessed the extremely sad and painful scene, which Sir John 
Bridge himself described as the saddest spectac’e he had ever witnessed 
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in his life. We must unhesitatingly endorse the opinion so em- 
phatically expressed afterwards in Parliament by Mr. Ellis Griffiths 
(and other members of the House of Commons), when they pro- 
nounced, as an absolute persecution, the shocking treatment for 
so many years inflicted upon Dr. Herz. 

Sir John Bridge held—and he declared that no other conclusion 
was possible—that these criminal proceedings were founded on 
ordinary civil relations existing between debtor and creditor, and that 
the alleged threats of Dr. Herz amounted to no more than a creditor’s 
just demand, “ Pay me that thou owest.” The French Government 
could only put forward even this feeble case by the device of putting 
a perfectly absurd interpretation upon 27 words out of a cypher 
telegram of 228 words, relating solely to a most important diplomatic 
mission which Dr. Herz had undertaken on behalf of a former 
French Government, and which had not the remotest reference to 
money, or payment of money, in any way. A translation of the 
whole telegram, and the key to its deciphering, were well known to 
the late President Carnot and various Ministers of France, and were 
unreservedly offered to the successive French authorities ; but neither 
justice nor humanity was employed to rectify the wrong done. 

Incredible as it may appear, the Government of France were able 
to perpetrate the injustice and cruelty of arresting, and maintaining 
under arrest on Lritish soil for the extraordinary period of three and 
a half years, without a trial, this distinguished gentleman, who, as 
they were perfectly well aware all along, or at least were always able 
to readily ascertain, had not the remotest connection with any of the 
offences charged against him. The long and cruel persecution Dr. 
Cornelius Herz has undergone is a martyrdom to be for ever regretted. 
His vindication as a man of honour was bound to follow, and has 
now become an accepted fact in this country and elsewhere; the 
tribute of The Times, of London, that “ Dr. Herz is a great man,” 
will be acquiesced in and endorsed throughout the world, and France, 
until she makes him such amends as may be possible, must bear the 
reproaches of the civilised world. If a private citizen had inflicted 
such wrongs on Dr. Herz, a court of justice would order the restitu- 
tion of all extorted property, and would award him exemplary 
damages. Can a Government, however mighty it may appear, be 
allowed to escape such a responsibility ? It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Herz, if health permits and life lasts long enough, will endeavour to 
have this question answered. That he is still alive is cause for con- 
gratulation to both France and England for various reasons. With 
the load of wrong which he has borne here now removed, his health 
has somewhat improved. One most dangerous symptom has almost 
disappeared, and he is able to leave his bed for a few hours a day. 
Those who peruse this article will join me doubtless in wishing him 
a fuller recovery than his friends and family yet dare to hope for. 

Kpwarp J. Reep. 
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THE BLIGHT ON THE DRAMA. 





A LirrvLe more than a year ago—towards the close of 1895—the 
English drama seemed to be prospering and promising mightily. 
Three or four authors of established repute were producing vigorously, 
and, in the main, progressing; two or three younger men were 
coming gallantly to the front ; never in our day, at any rate, had the 
outlook been more encouraging. We had talked for years of a 
renascence of the drama —we now began almost to believe in it. The 
end of the nineteenth century seemed to be bringing us, what we 
had not possessed since the beginning of the eighteenth, a dramatic 
literature. Goldsmith and Sheridan formed the isolated rearguard of 
what is loosely termed the Restoration School. They were stragglers, 
some sixty years belated, consummating, not initiating, a tradition. 
Our living playwrights, if not Goldsmiths, or even Sheridans, in 
individual genius, seemed at least to have their faces turned towards 
the future, and to be marching in the van of a movement, not bringing 
up the rear. 

Gradually, as the winter of 95 closed in, this cheerful outlook 
darkened. A blight seemed to have fallen on our budding hopes. 
October 16th, when Zhe Benefit of the Doubt was produced at the 
Comedy Theatre, was the last really inspiriting evening vouchsafed 
us by the Fates. Here was an original play of sterling and brilliant 
ability—the maturest work Mr. Pinero had yet done—launched, as it 
seemed, on a long career of success. What could be more auspicious ? 
A fortnight later, heralded by that priceless advertisement, an 
American “ boom,” Zri/by was produced. It was clear that we 
were in for a craze, an infatuation, always a disturbing factor in 
theatrical life; but, after all, who could quarrel with this innocent 
fairy-tale for grown-up children?’ Presently we began to hear dis- 
quieting rumours about Zhe Benefit of the Doubt; it was not the 
success it promised to be ; it was to have but a short run. Then Mr. 
Alexander, at the St. James’s, produced The Divided Way, a very 
able but unequal and depressing play by Mr. H. V. Esmond. It had 
not the slightest chance of attracting the multitude, and as a matter 
of fact it failed completely. Still, it was pleasant to find so much 
talent in a new writer. After a run of ten weeks, Zhe Benefit of' the 
Doubt was taken off. In any other city in the world, sixty perform- 
ances would have been reckoned a quite satisfactory success; here, 
with our huge rents, huge salaries, and huge expenses of all sorts, the 
play was esteemed little better than a failure. Thus 1895 closed 
discouragingly; and in the first weeks of ’96 the blight set in 
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definitely and malignantly. Months before, I had received from 
America, with Mr. Wilson Barrett’s compliments, sheafs of cuttings 
from the St. Louis papers—or was it Cincinnati ’—announcing in 
giant headlines, “A DRAMATIC REVOLUTION,” and all sorts 
of other marvels, which the critics of Cincinnati (or was it St. Louis ?) 
regarded as necessarily ensuing from the production of Mr. Barrett’s 
magnificent new drama, The Sign of the Cross. The very first batch 
of cuttings that reached me contained reports of eulogistic sermons, 
and interviews with local clerics of all denominations; and every week 
brought from some new city a further outburst of pulpit puffery. 
The cleverness of the thing was unmistakable. At the cost of a few 
free admissions, Mr. Barrett secured the enthusiastic co-operation, 
in place of the more or less active hostility, of the most effective 
advertising agency in the world, and thereby “tapped” (as it has 
been picturesquely put) an immense and impressionable new public. 
It was clear that a happy instinct had guided him, both in selecting 
the right moment for the experiment and in devising the right play 
wherewith to attempt it. One felt curious to see this miracle-working 
and oracle-working drama; but for my part, though the clerical 
enthusiasm did not inspire me with the liveliest confidence, I can 
sincerely say that it awoke in me no active prejudice against The Sign 
of the Cross. On the 4th of January it was produced at the Lyrie 
Theatre, before an audience liberally sprinkled with clergymen, and 
was greeted with frantic applause. The clergy, from the bench of 
bishops downwards, played their part with the utmost docility ; there 
was no effective protest in the press; and the “ great religious drama” 
has, as we know, run through the whole year to crowded houses, it 
being apparent, observers tell us, that a large proportion of any given 
audience consisted of people who had never been to a theatre before. 
Had it appealed exclusively to the theatrical inexperience and literary 
incompetence of the religious public, the mischief would not have 
been so great. But there can be no doubt that its vulgarity, puerility, 
and brutality have had an unholy attraction for the ordinary play- 
goer as well. Here was a craze ten times more hurtful than the 
acutest Tri/by mania—a phenomenon that could not but strike a chill 
to our hopes of progress. 

With The Prisoner of Zenda, a pleasant but empty romanticism 
took possession for the whole year of the St. James’s stage; while 
Michael and his Lost Angel, a strenuous and able love-tragedy by 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, failed to maintain itself at the Lyceum 
for more than ten days, and was followed by the Coppée-Davidson 
For the Crown, interesting but—not English. One of our foremost 
literary managers, Mr. Hare, had deserted us before the disastrous 
year began; and now another, Mr. Comyns Carr, was forced to 


quit the field. The Comedy was given over to nauseous farce; the 
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Garrick, after both Mr. Jones and Mr. Grundy had made _ brief 
appearance on its bills, was submerged in the flowing tide of musical 
comedy. This gigantic ‘‘ bore” has swept over theatre after theatre 
in the course of the year. Here is a list of musical comedies pro- 
duced at West End theatres alone, to say nothing of others which 
have been seen at suburban houses:—The New Barmaid, The Geisha, 
The Gay Parisienne, On the March, Biarritz, Monte Carlo, Newnurket, 
My Girl, The Belle of Cairo, The Little Genius, The White Silk Dress, 
Lord Tom Noddy, The Circus Girl. At no time have there been 
fewer than four or five such pieces running simultaneously; and 
although we shall presently have to look a little more closely into the 
conditions of their success, there can be no doubt that they have 
attracted to themselves, and diverted from the more serious «rama, 
an immense body of playgoers. For the rest, we have ha! three 
important and interesting Shakesperean revivals—Henry 1V., Cym- 
beline, and As You Like It. The usual Adelphi, Drury Lane, and 
Princess’s melodramas have run their more or less suceessful course ; 
a pantomimic French farce, without music, has been immensely 
popular at the Vaudeville; and divers other farces, origina] and 
adapted, have been produced at other theatres, many of them im- 
becile, some of them offensive, none of them either notably clever or 
notably successful. Finally, the Haymarket, opening under a new 
management, has been given over to a confused adaptation of a cape- 
and-sword romance. 

One original English play of a certain modest merit has been 
produced and has succeeded—Messrs. Parker and Carson’s Rosenary 
at the Criterion. That is the whole dramatic harvest of 1896. 

May we not say, then, that a blight has fallen on our nascent or 
renascent English drama? Our dramatists of proved intelligence 
and skill are silent or find no hearers; our younger writers knock in 
vain at the managers’ doors; the stage (a few revivals and adapta- 
tions apart) is entirely devoted to trivial and ephemeral, if not brutal 
and degrading, spectacles ; our two dozen theatres, in the course of a 
twelvemonth, produce one new play which may, at a pinch, be held to 
touch the confines of literature. Where are the hopes of yester- 
year ? 

They are very much where they were, I fancy; for, to trifle with 
you no longer, this pessimistic opening is purely rhetorical. A blight 
there has been, no doubt—a curious and regrettable depression in 
serious drama. But I hope to show good reason for believing that it 
has been in great measure a matter of pure chance, and that such 
permanent causes as have helped to bring it about are likely, in the 
nature of things, to be equally helpful in bringing about a reaction. 

The three signs of the times for which we have to account are 
these: (1) the failure, or comparative failure, of certain serious and 
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2) the extravagant popularity of school-boy and school- 


girl romances; (3) the exorbitant vogue of musical farce, and its en- 
croachments upon the domain of drama. Let us take these phenomena 
in their order. 

In order to prove, or even to make it seem probable, that the 
public has tired of serious drama, as such, we should have to point 
toYone or two plays for whose failure no adequate reason could be 
assigned, except a revolution in public taste. But I have heard 
of no such plays. In all the five cases which come within the 
period under review—The Benefit of the Doubt, The Divided Way, 
Michael and his Lost Angel, The Rogue’s Comedy, The Greatest of These 
—there were reasons in the plays themselves, or in the circumstances 
of their presentation, amply sufficient to account for the lot which 
befell them. Zhe Benefit of the Doubt suffered from the fatal disad- 
vantage of a weak last act. It came within an ace of wrecking the 
play on the first night—the audience, which had received the first 
two acts with eager enthusiasm, grew more and more restless 
as the third act proceeded, until I, for my part, sat on thorns 
lest their impatience should find open expression. Disaster was 
averted for the moment; but I have not the slightest doubt that 
succeeding audiences experienced the same uneasiness, and that con- 
sequently the general impression which got abroadl—the tea-table 
criticism which really decides the fate of a play—was in this case 
unfavourable. Moreover, three of the most important parts were 
very unfortunately acted ; and in a play in which the responsibility 
is so evenly divided, even one piece of bad acting makes havoc of 
the general effect. Surely, then, we need not assume a revulsion 
in popular taste in order to account for the short run of a play 
which had so much against it. The Divided Way was the pro- 
mising but crude and imperfect work of a beginner. It could 
scarcely have succeeded had the public been never so avid of serious 
drama. <As for Michael and his Lost Angel, which also had the 
inherent disadvantage of dwindling towards the end, it cannot be 
said either to have succeeded or failed. It was, as old Downes says 
of one of the lost angels of the Restoration playhouse, “ erept the 
stage” with unprecedented haste and under inexplicable conditions. 
At the time of its withdrawal there was at least an even chance that, 
in spite of certain faults and drawbacks, it would have taken hold of 
the great public. Mr. Jones’s other play, Zhe Rogue’s Comedy, was a 
clever but slight piece of work, designed, I fancy, rather for Mr. 
Willard’s travelling repertory than for a long London run. It was 
scarcely to be classed as serious drama, and its failure (if it did fail) 
meant as little as its success would have meant had it succeeded. 
Mr. Grundy’s play, on the other hand, The Greatest of These, was 
serious enough in all conscience, and strong and moving to boot. 
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But it was old-fashioned in style, and produced on one of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal’s flying visits to town, under circumstances which 
excluded in advance any likelihood of prolonged popularity. 
Here ends the roll-call of serious modern plays produced since the 
setting in of the alleged blight. What lesson, then, can we learn 
from it ? 

Simply that a play of this class must be pretty uniformly strong 
and pretty evenly well acted, and must be given a reasonable chance at 
a theatre in vogue, if it is to win the rare prize of prolonged popular 
success. This moral is neither new nor dispiriting, though the con- 
ditions are doubtless undesirable which force every author to make 
prolonged popular success the one goal of his endeavour, and leave no 
halting-place between that and failure. Not until the public has 
wantonly rejected a uniformly strong play, evenly well acted at a 
popular theatre, can we admit that there is any valid evidence of a 
general distaste for serious drama. No such play happens to have 
been presented within the period in question; and those plays which 
have been presented have met with as good fortune as could at any 
period have been predicted for them. The one exception was Mr. 
Jones’s Michael, which was not rejected by the public, but sacrificed to 
reasons of state before the public had had any chance of making up 
its mind about it. 

We find, then, that the public has not rejected any serious play 
without good reason, or at any rate sufficient excuse. But, on the 
other hand, it has undoubtedly flocked to plays the reverse of serious, 
whether romantic dramas or musical farces. Does not the vogue of 
Trilby, The Prisoner of Zenda, and The Red Robe show that people are 
tired of the realities of life, its passions and its problems, and yearn 
for ideal emotions in picturesque surroundings ? 

No; I do not believe in any such exclusive yearning. Tri/by we 
may put aside at once; it proves absolutely nothing except that a 
popular book and an American * boom’”’ are the best possible adver- 
tisements for an agreeable and amusing, farcico-fantastic play. Nor 
does the success of The Prisoner of Zenda mean anything more than 
that an ingenious, interesting, and picturesque story will always find 
willing listeners. Can anyone seriously argue that Mr. Rose’s play 
would not have been equally popular if it had been produced two, 
three, or four years earlier? I venture to say that if it had followed 
close on the heels of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, or had been produced 
in place of Mr. Pinero’s play, its fortune would have been precisely 
the same. It is the ingenuity and charm of Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
story, and Mr. Rose’s happy knack in dramatization, that have brought 
about the “ romantic revival”; and, given equally good acting and an 
equally popular theatre, they might have created it in 1891, 1892, or 
1893 just as easily as in 1896. Not that the “romantic revival ”’ is 
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entirely an illusion. It exists in the imagination of managers and 
critics, and that is enough to give it a certain reality. No doubt it 
was the “romantic revival *’—or in other words the success of The 
Prisoner of Zenda—that induced the new Haymarket management to 
open with Under the Red Robe ; and it was the conviction that this 
was the sort of play the public wanted that induced the critics to laud 
it as they did. I confess that the popularity of this play, which has 
nothing like the originality or charm of Zhe Prisoner of Zenda, does 
seem to me to indicate a certain infatuation on the part of the public. 
But, after all, its staying power has yet to be tested; it has not yet 
run as long as The Prisoner of Zenda by many aweek. And if, instead 
of following up the “romantic revival,’ Messrs. Harrison and Maud 
had elected to open with a strong play by Mr. Pinero or Mr. Jones, a 
play possessing the inherent qualities which in other years would have 
secured success, does anyone imagine that the * romantic revival ” of 
1896 would in any way have impaired that success? I say that such 
an idea is the veriest superstition. Let Mr. Pinero produce a play as 
uniformly strong and as well acted as The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and 
we shall have a “ realistic revival ” to-morrow. 

Two productions (or three, if we include 7ri/by) do not make a 
“revival” of any givenstyle; but thirteen productions of a particular 
class within a single year undoubtedly constitute an invasion. How, 
then, are we to interpret the invasion of musical farce? Are we to 
sit down in sackcloth and ashes, and declare that since the public has 
gone a—philandering after Geishas and Gay Parisiennes, there is an end 
of the Englishdrama’ Nothing of the sort. This craze on the part of 
the public is enormously exaggerated, and so far as it really exists, 
it is by no means to be regarded as altogether unjustifiable and 
deplorable. There is a great deal of real cleverness in some of the 
musical farces of the day. The plot and dialogue are apt to be 
wretched enough, but the lyrics are often exceedingly ingenious, and 
the comic acting sometimes shows genuine observation or individual 
fantasy. Nothing is entirely to be deplored, except the success of 
sheer blatant stupidity. The Sign of the Cross is, to me, a far more 
depressing portent than My Girl or Monte Carlo. True, there is 
always a more or less aggressive savour of vulgarity in these plays; 


but who is visionary enough to dream of eradicating vulgarity from 
the entertainments of a theatre-going public of (say) a million and 
a half? Not I, for one. We may protest when the vulgarity 
passes reasonable bounds, or when people who ought to know better 
are found giving it active countenance: But, after all, clever vul- 
garity has its compensations; it is only stupid vulgarity that ought 
to be hateful to gods and men. “La deélicatesse d’esprit,” say 


the Goncourts subtly, “est une corruption longue, longue a 
acquérir, et que ne possédent jamais les peuples jeunes.” The 
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‘lizabethan public was a “ peuple jeune ”—if some of us could have 
lived in that age with our present “ délicatesse d’esprit” we should 
probably have written down a good deal of Shakespeare as vulgar, 
and not always cleverly vulgar. There are no doubt more people 
nowadays than there were then who have acquired the “ longue cor- 
ruption”; perhaps, though this is not so certain, they may even be 
more numerous in proportion to the whole mass. But there are vast 
numbers in every grade of society who have remained practically as 
“young” as the Elizabethan public; and it is as unphilosophiec to 
complain because playwrights cater for these simple souls, as it would 
be to attack the moral character of Messrs. Swan & Edgar because 
some of their customers insist on wearing tasteless frocks. One may 
express one’s preference for reasonable good manners, but it is only 
when vulgarity sinks into a deliberate brutality and baseness that 
serious denunciation is called for. 

Thus I cannot regard musical farce in itself as an altogether 
deplorable sign of the times. The disproportionate space it has 
occupied in the year’s bill of fare is of course to be regretted. But 
I venture to suggest that this isa symptom, not of an inordinate 
craving on the part of the public, but of a self-destructive mania in 
the “syndicates”? who have crowded into a delusively promising field 
for speculation. 

We outsiders are apt to assume naively that everything that is 
floridly advertised, and especially everything that runs its six months 
or so, is, as the saying goes, “a little gold mine.” Alas! theatrical 
gold mines, like those of Capel Court, are not always what they seem. 
A musical farce is an exceedingly expensive thing to mount and to 
run. It is worse than useless without at least one high-priced star ; 
in some of these plays there have been four or five performers who 
draw extravagant salaries. Thus the houses must be continuously full 
to afford any considerable margin of profit, while it is the easiest 
thing in the world to drop many thousand pounds while “ putting a 
good face on it” and waiting for the business to “ pick up.”” At least 
half of the thirteen pieces enumerated have been obvious and prac- 
tically admitted failures; and I think it very doubtful whether more 
than two or three of the seeming successes have been genuinely and 
largely remunerative. I have been assured on what I believe to be 
good authority that one of the most famous of musical farces (not 
included in the above list), which ran for at least a year with every 
appearance of prosperity, resulted in a nett loss of £11,000. This 
may be exaggerated or even untrue; but it is clear that in running 
such cumbrous and expensive machines, there is always the risk of a 
sudden “drop” coming at an awkward time, and wiping out the 
profits of previous months. Musical farce, in a word, is a singularly 
precarious form of gambling; and its inordinate prevalence is a 
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proof, not of popular infatuation, but rather of the fascination which 
this particular game possesses for the theatrical punter. 

There is a large and probably increasing class of City men who 
are always willing to devote their spare moments and spare cash to a 
“ flutter” in theatres. They hope to win, of course; but as this is 
not their actual business, they can afford to lose with a tolerable grace, 
for the sake of the excitement, to say nothing of the subsidiary 
charms of theatrical life. Now, to men of this stamp, musical comedy 
is especially seductive. They have not, and do not pretend to, any 
literary judgment, even such as goes to the selection of a farce or 
melodrama. They simply order their play, as they order dresses and 
appointments, from certain recognised purveyors. Then they put it 
on and “ work ” it, and watch its fortunes with the zamester’s thrill ; 
while it brings them into contact with theatrical society of the 
type to which their tastes most incline. If the worst come to 
the worst, the game is worth a longish candle in the shape of 
loss; and then there is always the glorious uncertainty whether the 
piece may not prove a little gold mine. This class of theatrical 
speculators is, of course, not new, but I am much mistaken if the 
allurements of musical farce, an invention of the past three or four 
years, have not added largely to its numbers. Thus a peculiarly 
attractive form of gambling has, I think, led to the piling up of 
stakes on the table, out of all proportion to the rational probability of 
gain. Musical farce has absorbed theatre after theatre, not because the 
public really demanded it with any such desperate avidity, but because 
a large number of speculators were inordinately eager to supply it. 
Supply, of course, in some degree begets demand. If at any given 
moment there are six musical farces inviting the idle playgoer, more 
people will go to see them than if there were only three—but not 
twice as many people, nor anything like twice as many. One or two 
of the six may be really and largely successful—that is to say, almost 
everyone of the class to whom such productions appeal at all, will pay 
to see them. That class, however, will not be effectively enlarged, 
and audiences will be spread out thin over the remaining four or five 
theatres. In this way the excessive vogue of musical farce, not (as 
I suggest) among the public, but among the speculators, will presently 
correct itself. The thing is new; its real commercial conditions are 
only now being ascertained. Two or three years ago, when the form 
was an absolute novelty, and when there were comparatively few in 
the field, profits may really have “ ruled high” on the average. But 
about eighteen months ago the rush set in, and the past year has, I 
fancy, witnessed its culmination. I am far from prophesying the 
total disuse of the form; it has many capabilities, which may not 
improbably be developed in years to come; and even apart from such 
development, the inherent advantages of the form are sufficient, I 
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believe, to assure its popularity for an indefinite period. But signs 
are not wanting that the craze on the part of the “‘ syndicates” must 
shortly die down. When it does, the domain of musical farce will 
shrink to reasonable dimensions, and there will once more be room for 
the cultivation of other forms of drama. 

Having now surveyed the whole field, let me sum up my argument. 
It is, in brief, that the theatrical public is so vast and various that it 
cannot be treated as an individual entity, governed (even roughly 
speaking) by a single will or a single appetite. Or rather, it és 
governed by one single and simple desire ; it demands to be amused 
and interested, and does not in the least care how. Its critical watch- 
word is that which Alexandre Dumas borrowed from Boileau, * Tous 
les genres sont bons, hors le genre ennuyeux.’’ Within certain obvious 
limits, it will take whatever is offered, so long as it is thoroughly 
good of its kind. Crazes may, indeed, be begotten by sheer adver- 
tisement, direct or indirect; but a general bent in the public mind 
away from one form of art and towards another, is at all times, to 
say the least of it, a questionable hypothesis. The fact that managers 
are apt, on the most trifling evidence, to imagine such a bent, and to 
shape their course accordingly, does give it a certain reality ; but it is 
the managers and syndicates that begin the sheep-like rush, the 
public only follows, not always in serried order. In other words (as 
I am never tired of insisting) there is no such thing as ¢he public, 
while there is always a public for any production, of whatever class, 
that attains a certain pitch of vitality. It is true that by making a 
too unanimous rush in any one direction managers may altogether 
alienate, for the time being, one or other section of the public. The 
rush this year has been all in one direction, though it has broken 
into the three streams of garish frivolity, picturesque puerility, and 
pseudo-pious brutality. Thus that minor but far from negligible 
portion of the public, which looks for thought, observation, and 
emotion in the theatre, has been left entirely out in the cold. Of this 
there has been a curious proof in the eagerness with which people 
have rushed to Ibsen’s Little Eyolf. Despite the masterly first act, 
this is not by any means the best among his stage plays; the last 
two acts are gloomy, depressing, and absolutely devoid of incident. 
Yet people have crowded to see it, simply because they were famish- 
ing for an imaginative thrill, an emotional experience. I have 
not the slightest doubt that had the play been produced two years 
ago, when it was first published, its attraction would have been com- 
paratively trifling. People flocked to it, after this year of blight, as 
to the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. Of course it would 
be an exaggeration to say that it has “drawn” as a play of Mr. 
Pinero’s or Mr. Jones’s would draw. But the fact that Ibsen, with 
such a play, can attract his thousands, indicates, if it does not abso- 
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lutely prove, that there must be tens and hundreds of thousands who 
are tired of the ordinary theatrical fare of the day, even if their 
stomachs be not yet strong enough for Ibsen. 

This whole argument may strike some readers as an unphilosophical 
effort to prove the stage exempt from the operation of the general 
laws which govern all other intellectual activities. ‘“ You cannot 
deny,” the reader may say, “that certain tendencies, or fashions if 
you will, are clearly manifest, from time to time, in poetry, in fiction, 
in painting, in music. Why should the stage alone be unaffected by 
these shifting currents?’ If, for instance, there is a ‘romantic 
revival’ in fiction, why should not the stage respond to a similar 
impulse ?” It may be questioned, in the first place, whether even in 
these other departments of art, it is not the supply that begets the 
demand. I am strongly inclined to think, that “ tendencies ”’ first 
manifest themselves in the creative, not in the merely receptive, mind 
—that the artist imposes his will upon the public, not the public upon 
the artist. To take an instance on a large scale: it cannot be said 
that the world was craving for Wagnerian music-drama, and that, if 
Richard Wagner had died in his teens, someone else would have come 
forward and satisfied this pre-existent craving under slightly different 
forms. No! it was Wagner who craved for the world, not the world 
for Wagner. He found, of course, certain conditions ready made, 
but he created the “ tendency ”’ which has re-fashioned modern music. 
No doubt, even if he had not been born, the increased potency of 
musical expression which we owe to him would ultimately have been 
arrived at; but it might have been in the twentieth or twenty-fifth 
century, just as well as in the nineteenth. Artistic tendencies, then, 
begin in one or two artist-brains, pass from brain to brain among 
artists by a sort of infection, impose themselves from without upon the 
public, and are then followed up by the pseudo-artists, the mechanics, 
who, having no brains to originate anything, are bound simply to 
supply a demand. But even if this were an untrue—and of course 
it is a one-sided—representation of the case as regards literature, 
painting, and music, I should still maintain that the drama is prac- 
tically isolated, and, if it obeys at all the tendencies which govern the 
other arts, obeys them so sluggishly and imperfectly that they may 
practically be left out of consideration. The English theatre, with its 
long unbroken runs, is a terribly unwieldy piece of mechanism, and 
necessarily insensitive to intellectual influences. Look, for instance, 
at our leading theatre, the Lyceum. There have been half-a-dozen 
marked fluctuations of literary fashion since the beginning of Sir 
Henry Irving’s management ; but have they, or any of them, affected 
the Lyceum’ No more than they have affected the Monument It 
is true, of course, that certain influences do ultimately percolate from 
popular literature to the stage. for instance, if there had been no 
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“romantic revival ” in fiction, there would have been no Prisoner of 
Zenda or Under the Red Robe for Mr. Edward Rose to dramatize. 
But the “romantic revival’ in fiction has been patent and recognised 
any time since 1885; it has taken all these years to touch the stage 
at all; and while it was at its height in the book-market, three or 
four years ago, the “realistic revival” (four or five plays all told) 
was at its height in the theatre. The moral is, I take it, that in our 
inarticulate and heterogeneous theatrical world there are no ten- 
dencies sufficiently definite and calculable to be worth talking about 
or acting upon. Such movements as appear on the surface are almost 
entirely begotten of the managerial and journalistic imagination. At 
no time does the public, as a whole, demand one form of play rather 
than another. Playwrights and managers who deyote anxious 
thought to the question “ how the cat is jumping,” are simply wast- 
ing their mental tissue. The cat may be made to jump in any 
direction by a sufficiently alluring bait. Owing to a combination of 
pure chance with managerial superstition, no effective attempt has 
been made during the period under review to attract the public in the 
direction of serious drama. When another set of chances comes into 
play, managerial superstition will still be ready to intensify their 
operation, and we may look for a rush of realism. Thus the blight 
we have been studying will probably turn out to be a transitory 
and negligible phenomenon, important only if it should prove to 
have discouraged our serious playwrights and hetrayed them into 
paltering with their ideal. 

But though we need not be downhearted as to the future, we may 
well regret the fact that there is no theatrical institution in England 
(save only the monumental Lyceum aforesaid) so firmly established 
on a sound artistic basis as to remain unaffected by the chances and 
superstitions to which we owe this period of tedious triviality. It 
seems to me clear that the time is ripe for such an institution, and that 
it is not only a possibility but a probability of the near future. “ Ha!” 
cries the reader. ‘Here we have the old dream, or nightmare, of an 
endowed theatre cropping up afresh!” But an endowed theatre is 
not a dream; it is an existing reality: one may almost say the 
existing reality. A belief has somehow gained currency to the 
effect that the English stage is a self-supporting institution. Some 
are even of opinion that its strict subjection to the law of supply and 
demand, in all its divine simplicity, is the crowning glory of the 
British Drama. This is a mistaken theory based upon an imaginary 
fact. Take it all round, the British drama, or at any rate the London 
stage, is not self-supporting at all. Of all departments of commerce, 
the play-trade is that in which the law of supply and demand is most 
persistently suspended and defied. It is, of course, impossible to 
establish a detailed and authoritative theatrical budget ; but Iam very 
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sure that if a complete profit-and-loss account of otir two dozen West 
End theatres for any given season could be audited, certified and pub- 
lished, it would make the devotees of the *‘ cheese-mougering ”’ theory of 
management open their eyes so wide that they would scarcely be able 
to close them again. If ever there was a “ bounty-fed” article of 
commerce it is the drama of the West End theatres. The capital 
which goes into the cheese-trade is, so to speak, automatically regulated 
by the prospect of a fair return at current rates. There is no such 
charm in the act of cheese-mongering as to make people crowd into the 
market and lose fortune after fortune rather than desist from selling 
cheeses. But in play-mongering, or rather entertainment-mongering, 
there are a score of allurements which set commercial sanity at 
nought, and attract capital out of all proportion to any reasonable 
hope of return. A few theatres, it is true, are, on the whole, fairly 
prosperous, though even they have their serious fluctuations, and pro- 
bably do not pay a larger interest on capital than would be demanded 
in any other enterprise of equal precariousness. But if (say) six out 
of the twenty-four theatres may be set down as steadily remunera- 
tive, it can scarcely be doubted that at the remaining eighteen, taking 
ene year with another, the losses far exceed the gains. No one who 
is behind the scenes at all will deny that incredible sums are squandered 
on the London stage with still more incredible foolishness. In other 
words, if the drama were not endowed, some seventy-five per cent. of 
our theatres would cease to exist. The drama ‘s endowed—spasmodi- 
cally and stupidly, but lavishly enough in all conscience. Is it, 
then, so utterly incredible that one day or other a “ backer ”’ should 
be found to endow a theatre with brains as wellas money? He need 
not have a very long purse—or, more precisely, he must have a long 
purse, but he will not be called upon to empty it. For it is quite a 
mistake to imagine that an endowed theatre would never become self- 
supporting. The endowment is required during the experimental 
stage, to start the enterprise, to establish it, and to give it time to 
create its public and form its tradition. That once done, it ought, in 
a city like London—or they ought in a country like England—to be 
entirely self-supporting. And the man who has the insight to recog- 
nise his opportunity and the energy to seize it, will rear himself an 
imperishable monument at a very slight expense—except of brains. 
Winiiam ARcHER. 
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‘Tt Parliamentary Inquiry by the Select Committee will soon be the 
subject of the hour, and there appears to be some danger that the Lord 
Chief Justice’s extremely far-reaching interpretation of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act may be too hastily accepted as the basis of England’s 
judgment on the position of Mr. Rhodes with regard to the revolu- 
tionary movement at Johannesburg and the Jameson raid. It is 
argued by President Kruger and the Krugerite Press, both in 
Pretoria and London, that if it be proved that Mr. Rhodes aided 
and advised the Reform leaders in their plan to overthrow the 
despotism in the Transvaal, and organised and approved of Jameson’s 
intervention, he ought to be condemned and punished with the utmost 
severity. “Except you abrogate the Charter and punish Rhodes 
there will be a lasting breach’ was the Transvaal Chief Justice’s 
threat to the Cape Colony ; or, in other words, peace in South Africa 
depends on the punishment of the chief representative of Imperialism. 
This, of course, is the opinion of champions of the Dutch as against the 
English hegemony. A little consideration of precedents, however, will 
convince every fair-minded man that it has not, in the past, been the 
custom of England to hamper her representatives in the trammels of 
red tape, when there was sufficiently good reason to interfere with the 
tyranny exercised by a despotic Government at home or abroad. 
The Government of James Il. was by no means so diametrically 
vpposed to the progress and the spirit of its time, as the Govern- 
ment of President Kruger is to-day; and yet it was violently over- 
thrown by a raid from without, while it is generally admitted that 
the then existing misgovernment justified the means employed to 
obtain relief. It is in truth the condition essential to the justifica- 
tion of any such appeal to force, that the misgovernment against 
which that appeal is directed should be really intolerable, and that 
constitutional agitation should have been tried and found ineffectual 
to cope with and reform it. 

We can find, I think, in Europe and in our own time a yet closer 
parallel to the revolutionary movement in the Transvaal, the encourage- 
ment of it by Mr. Rhodes, and the impetuous intervention of Dr 
Jameson. To overthrow the Bourbon despotism Garibaldi in 1860 
invaded a friendly state, the Two Sicilies, preparing his expedition 
in the dominions of Victor Emmanuel with the ill-concealed and 
afterwards admitted connivance and approval of Cavour. 

The Government of the Two Sicilies, like that of the Transvaal 
to-day, was a despotism, which the oppressed population had found 
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too strong for their unaided efforts, while they had learnt by experi- 
ence that no faith could be placed in promises of constitutional 
reform, which were made and broken as freely by the Neapolitan 
monarch, as they have been made and broken for years past by 
the formidable autocrat of Pretoria. Arms had been smuggled into 
Palermo as they were smuggled into Johannesburg, and a revolution 
fomented by Mazzini had failed. Then Garibaldi stepped in, and, 
getting together his ill-equipped but enthusiastic little band of one 
thousand volunteers, or twice as many as Jameson’s column, started 
from Genoa, and barely eluding the Neapolitan cruisers landed at 
Marsala, where the people whom he had come to deliver gave him a 
very cool reception. To Palermo, next, he was invited with the pro- 
mise that the townsmen would rise when he appeared at the gates, 
and acting on this invitation he received the promised support, 
occupied the Sicilian capital, and complete success was the improbable 







































result of his impetuous enterprise. 

Thus Garibaldi was allowed to organize a hostile expedition in 
the dominions of a friendly power at peace with the Sicilian 
Government, and was obliged to encourage by his successful advance 
the people he had come to deliver before he could induce them to 
rise. He openly declared his purpose in the address he published a 
Salemi, assuming, in the name of Victor Emmanuel, King of 
Italy, the Dictatorship of Sicily. Of course this daring violation of 
the territory of a friendly power, with its deliberate levying of 
private war, provoked a storm of indignation in the Courts of Europe, 
and Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg were loud in remonstrance. 

Yet Cavour not merely remained neutral, he lent secret aid: 

*“ Persano”’ (he wrote to his agent in Sicily) “ will give you all the 
assistance he can without compromising our standard. It would be a . 
great thing if Garibaldi could pass into Calabria. Russia made a : 
fearful hubbub, Prussia less.’’ Persano was an Admiral in Victor 
Emmanuel’s service, and ostensibly had orders to overtake and stop 
Garibaldi, but, of course, acted on the private instructions of Cavour. 

There is no mistake about the friendly attitude of Cavour to 
Garibaldi’s raid and the Sicilian revolution ; and a no less interesting 
inquiry is this: What was the attitude to that raid of the English 
Government ¥ Lord John Russell, our Foreign Minister, avowedly 
based his position on Vattel :—‘ When a people, from good reasons, 
tuke up arms against an oppressor, it is but an act of justice and 
and 
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generosity to assist brave men in defence of their liberties’ 
gave Garibaldi’s enterprise all the encouragement in his power; he 
insisted on the neutrality of France, and Admiral Mundy and our 
fleet translated the sympathy of Lord John Russell and the English 
nation into terms of practical helpfulness. 

Obviously the invasion of Sicily by Garibaldi is not in every 
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respect a perfect parallel to the recent invasion of the Transvaal 
by Jameson. The grievances of the Uitlanders, though unbearable 
by high-spirited Englishmen, were, no doubt, less acute than those of 
the Sicilians; but, on the other hand, the people of Johannesburg 
had before them continually the contrast between their own treatment, 
the treatment of Helots, and the treatment of the favoured race—the 
Boers, and always it must be remembered, that Jameson’s untimely 
expedition was not intended to seize territory for the Chartered 
Company, or even for the Crown, but primarily to assist his own 
countrymen, ground down by an oppressive and irreconcilably hostile 
Giovernment, to obtain the rights of citizens, and no longer to bear 
the burden of nearly the whole of the taxation without any share 
whatever in the representation. 

The outery of the Powers of Europe at the time of Garibaldi’s 
raid was loud and generai; but the verdict of history supports the 
judgment of Lord John Russell, the responsible representative of 
‘ngland, that, though Garibaldi’s raid was, of course, technically, 
an outrageous breach of the peace (“an act of savage piracy per- 
petrated on a friendly state,” the Neapolitan Minister called it), 
and the connivance of Cavour and Victor Emmanuel was, legally 
speaking, indefensible ; yet, seeing that there was adequate cause for 
the discontent in Sicily, the action both of Garibaldi and of Cavour 
was justifiable, and few Englishmen or other lovers of freedom would 
hesitate to add, praiseworthy. 

The gratitude of Italy to England, conveyed through Cavour and 
Giaribaldi to our freedom-loving Foreign Minister, acknowledged the 
aid the Italians had received in their struggle for freedom ; but I am 
afraid that our countrymen in Johannesburg not unreasonably nourish 
a very different feeling from gratitude for England’s intervention last 
January, which consigned them, after it had paralyzed their action, 
and afterwards persuaded them to disarm, to the mercies of the stern 
old despot of Pretoria, whose lavish promises of reform have 
recently found fulfilment in such liberal legislation as the Aliens 
Expulsion Act (which might almost have been directed from the 
Yildiz Kiosk against the Young Turkish party or the Armenians), 
and the Act which as effectually takes away the freedom of the Press 
as the first-named Act does the freedom of the individual. 

The grounds on which the favourable judgment of England upon 
Garibaldi’s enterprise was based, were undoubtedly the existence of 
genuine and grave grievances, and genuine and deep discontent. 
And it is the same grounds that the Select Committee must care- 
fully inquire into when judging of the nature of the events under 
discussion, and of Mr. Rhodes’s position with regard to them, 

After the relation of Mr. Rhodes to the Raid has been settled, 


which will not take long, when the Select Committee give him the 
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oppirtunity of speaking out, the very first question to be decided in 
such an inquiry is this: Was there sufficient reason, in the oppression 





































exercised by President Kruger’s Government, to justify the revo- i 
lutionary movement ; was that movement a genuine movement based 





on veal popular discontent ¥ This would not make the Uitlanders’ 
appeal to arms, or the Jameson raid, technically right, but it would 
make them morally defensible. For even in the worst case, if Mr. 
Rhodes had actually sent Jameson across the border, a supposition 
already, I think, practically disproved, he would have been doing for 
the freedom of his countrymen at Johannesburg, with an eye to the 
future unification of South Africa, not much more than Cavour did 
for the freedom of Sicily with an eye to the after unification ‘of 
Italy —and the verdict of England and of history on Cavour has 
nothing now but praise for the assistance he gave through Garibaldi 
in bringing about a highly desirable end. Considering then calmly 
Kingland’s view of Cavour’s connivance in Garibaldi’s apparently rash 
enterprise, one perceives that, provided that the grounds of the 
revolutignary movement were adequate, and the movement a genuine 
one, the seriousness of the utmost offence alleged against Mr. Rhodes 
has been greatly exaggerated ; for it is a little difficult to see why it 
should be praiseworthy in an Italian statesman to encourage a breach 
of the’ peace in order to free Italians from an oppressive Government, 
anid blameworthy for an English statesman to endeavour, in much 
the same way, to help Englishmen to free themselves from a similar 
condition of servitude. 

The essential point, then, for the Select Committee to decide on all 
the evidence they can obtain, is the question whether the grievances 
of our countrymen in Johannesburg were real or bogus ; and whether, 
if they were real, constitutional redress was sought before an appeal 
to arms was resorted to. If there were no real grievances, no genuine 
disvontent, then Mr. Rhodes would deserve the severest condemna- ; 
tint; but if the misgovernment was really unbearable, if there was 
adequate cause for the revolutionary movement, and if it was resorted 
to. only -after constitutional agitation had been tried and had failed, 
then we Englishmen, as lovers of freedom, must hold that, while some 
of the means employed may have been unwise and even rash and ill- 
judged, the active sympathy and support Mr. Rhodes gave to the 
cause of freedom in the Transvaal is morally justified, even though ; 
if, remains technically improper. It cannot be difficult, it certainly is ; 
not umpossible, to obtain ample evidence to decide this crucial point of 
the Parliamentary Inquiry. But the position of Mr. Rhodes may 
quite possibly be far stronger than the position I have just assumed 
and explained. In the autumn of 1895 the blocking of the Vaal River 
Drifts, in order to keep the whole trade for the Netherlands Railway, 
which was unable properly to cope with it, had brought President 
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Kruger within measurable distance of a war with his Suzerain. Mr. 
Rhodes was of course well aware of all that led up to this, and of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s justly hostile attitude to the Kruger policy. Further- 
more, the fact that the Cape Premier had already sought and obtained 
through his representative, the Chartered Company’s Secretary in 
South Africa, the requisite territory on which to mobilize Jameson’s 
forces, with a view to aiding Johannesburg in certain eventualities, 
lends colour to the theory that Mr. Rhodes may have desired to have, 
and been led by his agent to believe he had, the Imperial Govern- 
ment at his back in his general plan of helping the Reform party 
from without, though not of course in the details of his plan of cam- 
paign. Dr. Rutherfoord Harris was Mr. Rhodes’s agent in the 
negotiations with Mr. Chamberlain, and it is quite possible that the 
cables which passed between Dr. Harris and his chief, inaccessible to 
the Cape Committee, may if produced at the Inquiry-establish the 
important fact that Mr. Rhodes had been led to believe that while he 
was behind Jameson in the preparations on the frontier, the Colonial 
office— that is, the Imperial authority—was, as far as sympathy went, 
behind Mr. Rhodes himself. This is quite possible even without pre- 
supposing the connivance of Mr. Chamberlain, who may easily have 
misunderstood Dr. Harris or been misunderstood by him; for in 
negotiations of such delicacy the correct understanding on both sides 
depends less on what is actually said than on the impression conveyed. 

Another point of great general interest will also, no doubt, 
be decided, namely, whether Mr. Rhodes sent in Dr. Jameson, 
which Mr. Rhodes himself and Dr. Jameson have emphatically denied, 
or whether Dr. Jameson went in on his own responsibility without orders 
from Capetown. That he went in without orders from Capetown is 
already little short of certain and will be, I believe, proved at the 
Inquiry. The cause, however, of his unfortunate decision is by 
some persons still regarded as a mystery. I have heard it rumoured 
that Jameson, though warned not to cross the frontier by messages 
from Johannesburg, sent through Heany and Holden, was induced 
to disregard the warning by a private message or telegram, which 
urged him to come in. But this is to assume bad faith on the part 
of the Uitlanders, of which there is no sign and for which there was 
no apparent motive. According to another explanation news of a 
rising reached him and rumours of bloodshed ; but a simpler explana- 
tion is this: Jameson, feeling the delicacy of the situation, for Mr. 
Rhodes and, as he supposed, for Mr. Chamberlain—whose wishes 
he honestly believed he was carrying out—acting on his own initia- 
tive, and really convinced that lack of courage was the sole cause 
of the hitch at Johannesburg, determined to stimulate the Johannes- 
burgers, as Garibaldi did the men of Palermo, by appearing with 
his column at their gates. 
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This view finds strong corroboration in the telegrams contained 
in the Cape Blue Book on the Raid. ‘Take the telegram of Decem- 
ber 28th from Jameson, Pitsani, to Harris, Capetown: “There will 
be no flotation if left to themselves. First delay was races which did 
not exist; second, policies already arranged. All mean fear”; or 
this of December 27th from Jameson to Harris: “They have then 
two days for flotation. If they do not, we will make our own flotation 
with help of letter which I will publish.” 

Thus, under the impression that he was acting for the best, 
Jameson rode in. The result was foreseen by Lionel Phillips in 
his telegram to Beit on December 27th, sent on by Harris, December 
28th, to Jameson: “If foreign subscribers insist on floating without 
delay, anticipate complete failure.” Jameson, of course, was' placed 
in a very difficult position, where he too hastily assumed that the had 
a right to be guided by his own judgment of the situation. 

He forgot that he was only an auxiliary, and that the Reform 
leaders who represented Johannesburg were the principals. As we 
now know, it was not cowardice but the fact that the requisite arms 
and ammunition had not arrived, and that the most important active 
step in the Revolutionary programme had been frustrated by the 
suddenly awakened vigilance of Pretoria, that rendered a successful 
rising at Johannesburg, at the moment, impracticable. The truth is, 
Jameson and his officers completely undervalued the fighting power of 
the Boers, and in their eagerness looked upon success as a certainty. 
Straining, like greyhounds in the leash, they at last broke away, or, 
to use Mr. Rhodes’ own metaphor, Jameson took the bit in his mouth 
and bolted. 

The serious consequences of Jameson’s error of judgment must 
not, of course, make us forget the fact that this is the single blemish 
on an otherwise flawless record—a record of distinguished services 
in Rhodesia, both before and after the downfall of Lobengula, of 
daring initiative, of wise and tactful administration, of entirely 
unselfish devotion to the Imperial idea and its great representative, 
his hero and chief—Cecil Rhodes. After Mr. Rhodes there is no one 
to whom Rhodesia owes more or whom Rhodesians trust more com- 

pletely than the brave and lovable man who was till lately their 
Administrator. This reminder of Jameson’s record is not unnecessary. 
Fearful probably of foreign criticism, and anxious to pose as impartial, 
the official world in England has treated Jameson and his officers 
with studied severity. Excessive as was the sentence, the refusal 
of the necessary nursing to a suffering prisoner was yet more 
disgraceful, and the reluctance to open the prison doors was little 
better. 

The fact that Mr.Chamberlain undoubtedly knew of the misgovern- 
ment and discontent at Johannesburg, and of the probability of a 
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revolution, which, indeed, had been expected as early as 1894, when 
Lord Loch made his preparations on the frontier, and also the fact 
that Mr. Chamberlain undoubtedly permitted such preparations 
against certain eventualities, as the massing of Jameson’s men on 
the frontier, has led some people to jump to the conclusion that he was 
privy to, and responsible for, the raid. To this conclusion additional 
colour has been added by the remarkable circumstance that Mr. 
airfield and his chief foresaw exactly at the critical moment the 
actual situation on the Transvaal border, which, if they had not had 
some inkling of Jameson’s preparations and their purpose, is perhaps 
the most extraordinary case of clairvoyance on record. 

But this conclusion, though extremely natural, and not, of course, 
at all impossible, is by no means necessary. Mr. Chamberlain was 
well within his rights in allowing the actual preparations, even in 
equipping a force to intervene, if a rising took place, for the 
purpose of protecting the lives and property of British subjects at 
Johannesburg. The intended advance of Jameson’s column, after 
a rising had taken place, with the approval of the High Com- 
missioner, and of the Cape Premier, would have been perfectly 
legitimate, and, like Lord Loch’s proposed intervention in 1894, 
would have been supported by the Imperial authority. The head- 
strong and unauthorised advance of Jameson’s column, as_ it 
actually took place, when the rising had been given up, was 
an entirely different matter. A legitimate and authorised inter- 
vention by Jameson’s force is the only intervention with which Mr. 
Chamberlain seems likely to have been really connected, and his 
connection with this intervention, had it taken place, would be, if 
established, in no way outside his power or to his discredit. What 
are called the preparations for the raid were really the preparations 
for an intervention which might have been justifiable and legitimate, 
but which never took place. With these preparations Mr. Rhodes also 
must be identified. And while, of course, Mr. Rhodes had another and 
less defensible purpose in his mind, as a result of the legitimate inter- 
vention, there is nothing to show that he intended or had anything to 
do with the raid in which those preparations actually ended. There 
is, on the contrary, much convincing evidence to prove that he was 
strongly opposed to any such proceedings. We have, for instance, 
his dejected and broken-down condition after receiving Jameson’s 
telegram of December 29th, beginning, “shall leave for Transvaal 
to-night.” This is Mr. Schreiner’s evidence recorded in the Cape 
Police Book, and to it might be added the as yet unpublished 
evidence of those who were with Mr. Rhodes at the time. 

“The impression made on my mind,” says Mr. Schreiner, “ was 
that Mr. Rhodes at the time absolutely disapproved of Jameson going 
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in.” Mr. Rhodes, moreover, tried at once to stop Jameson. And 
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although Mr. Stevens. who tried to send the telegram, could not ge 
through to Mafeking or Vitsani, the telegram itself exists, and is 
important evidence on this point. ‘ On no account whatever must 
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you move. I most strongly object to such a course.” The telegram 






ends thus, and was sent from Groot Schuur immediately on the 






receipt of Jameson's telegram of December 29th. Communication 
was not re-established till December 30th, and then it was useless to 
send the telegram, as Jameson was already far advanced into the 
Transvaal. So absorbed was Mr. Rhodes in Jameson's danger, that 


he never gave a thought to the good impression the telegram would 
























have made for himself, even though it never reached its destination. 

The one thing against Mr. Rhodes, as regards the actual Raid, is 
the fact that in the matter of the Proclamation, and in other proposed 
modes of action, he did not emphasize his condemnation of his lieu- 
tenant. This appears to have sprung partly from the state of collapse 
into which he fell under the stunning shock of the fatal news tha 
Jameson had taken the bit in his teeth and bolted, but chiefly from a 
generous feeling for his old friend, which made him anxious not only 
to have no part in condemning him, but to shield him and give him a 
chance, even at the expense of himself. 

Mr. Schreiner’s evidence is throughout to this effect. Mr. Rhodes 
evidently desired to take as much of the blame on himself as he 
could. A less large and generous nature would have taken care to 
safeguard himself, but Mr. Rhodes thought only of standing by his 
impetuous comrade, of not making the situation worse for his old 
friend by disowning him. “Poor old Jameson,” he said to Mr. 
Schreiner, “ twenty years we have been friends and now he goes in 3 
and ruins me. I cannot hinder him. J cannot go and destroy him.” 
As regards the actual raid, if Mr. Rhodes, by publicly disowning 
Jameson, had shown that promptness in self-preservation which 
characterized Mr. Chamberlain he had time to save himself, but he 
thought only of his old friend, and tried, at any cost to himself, to 
preserve him. These considerations, which plainly supply the true 
explanation, leave Mr. Rhodes in a position in which any fair-minded 
English jury would acquit him, if tried on the charge of responsibility 
for the illegitimate raid which actually took place, of which he com- 
pletely disapproved, which he tried to stop, and with which he is in 
no way personally connected. 

Briefly, the important point to be noted by the public is this—to 
carefully distinguish between the illegitimate and unauthorised raid 
which actually took place—and the legitimate intervention, based on 
the policy of Lord Loch, and practically not discountenanced by Mr. 
Chamberlain, which was to have taken place only after a rising at 
Johannesburg had justified such intervention. That other objects 
would have been served by this legitimate intervention in no way 
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removes the fact that its primary purpose, the restoration of order at 
Johannesburg, would have remained perfectly justifiable. It may be 
well here to remind Mr. Chamberlain of the distinction drawn by a 
former Foreign Minister, Lord John Russell, between justifiable and 
unjustifiable invasion : “* A. movement such as that Walker attempted 
in South America . . . . with no higher object in view than his 
wn selfish interests is one case; but a patriot fighting for the 
independence of his country is quite another case.”’ The patriot referred 
to is Garibaldi advancing into Sicily, whose raid, not Walker’s, 
Jameson’s raid resembles. 

A Secretary of State must, of course, observe the decencies. and, 
like Cavour in Italy, must not compromise the flag; but Mr. 
Chamberlain would win credit, not condemnation, in England, by 
penly avowing his sympathy with the struggle for freedom at Johan- 
nesburg and the attempt to establish representative Government 
there, for a Secretary of State should be ashamed to sit unmoved 
when British subjects are suffering from a legislation which is intoler- 
able to free men, and would be impossible if England imsisted upon 
her rights as Suzerain Power, and intimated firmly that the spirit as 
well as the letter of the London Convention must be observed. 

But after all, though the attitude of Mr. Chamberlain to the revo- 
lution at Johannesburg is important, the really important matter is 
the position, in the light of the full facts which will be disclosed 
before the Select Committee, of Mr. Rhodes. No man living had de- 
served so well of the Empire up to the time of the occurrences that 
will be the subject of the approaching Parliamentary Inquiry. He 
had dreamed the dream of Empire to the North, and he had laboured 
perseveringly till he brought about its magnificent and once alto- 
gether improbable realisation. He had in the meantime drawn 
together the two races in South Africa, the English and Dutch. He 
had hoped to build up gradually a United South Africa, to the 
completion of which the retrogressive Government at Pretoria, with 
Germany in the background, was the last obstacle, an obstacle 
which was every day assuming more formidable dimensions. That 
was his position in 1895. What is his position to-day ? 

His position, I think, after we have made full allowance for the 
incaution and excessive eagerness with which he pursued an object in 
itself altogether commendable, the unification of South Africa by the 
establishment of freedom in the Transvaal, may be summarized by 
saying that while he has lost something of his reputation as a careful 
and far-seeing statesman, he has gained by our fuller knowledge ot 
himas aman. His offence amounts to this: that, in addition to 
helping the revolutionary movement, he pushed Lord Loch’s policy 
to questionable extremes. Lord Loch, in 1894, expecting a revolution 
at Johannesburg, assembled the Bechuanaland police on the frontier 
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for the purpose of moving them in to Johannesburg to provide 
necessary protection for the lives and property of British subjects. 
And even Mr. Chamberlain last February said, that had there been a 
connection between the massing of the police and the revolutionary 
plot at Johannesburg, this would have given no cause to interfere ; 
in ‘other words, he practically endorsed Lord Loch’s policy. Mr. 
Rhodes, too, massed the police with a view to protecting life and 
property, but also with a very natural view of advancing the success 
of the revolutionary movement. And, furthermore, he helped that 
movement with money, advice, and material to the best of his power. 
That, in his eagerness to unite South Africa, and in his willingness 
to take all risks for England, he ignored the impropriety of his action 
is the sum of his very pardonable offence. His eyes fixed on the 
great end already in view, he gave too little heed to the means 
and the material he employed, and his prestige has suffered by the 
failure. Yet to compare the services of Cecil Rhodes to the services 
of Warren Hastings is reasonable enough, although to compare 
the former’s pardonable and generous rashness with the ruthless 
injustice and oppression of the great Governor-General, is mani- 
festly preposterous. Had Mr. Rhodes been more cautious, had he 
consulted his own safety and let others do the work, while he was 
content to know nothing of their movements, he would have been 
in what, I take it, is the slightly awkward, but on the whole secure, 
position of Mr. Chamberlain ; but the purity of his motive, the motive 
which has been the steady inspiration of his life’s work, the expansion 
and consolidation of the Empire, will not be questioned by any un- 
prejudiced and well-informed man. The more exhaustive the inquiry, 
the more apparent will it be, that a single-hearted devotion to his 
country was the moving force behind all Mr. Rhodes did, and he 
would probably admit himself that he did much that was rash, though 
he certainly did nothing that was sordid or dishonourable. At the 
same time it must here be remembered that Mr. Rhodes, the man in 
the gap to champion the interests of the Empire in South Africa, 
found himself pitted against President Kruger and his Boers, who 
had already repeatedly used such means as the successful filibustering 
expedition to seize territory in Zululand, and the unsuccessful attempts 
on Bechuanaland and Rhodesia. These rough-and-ready methods of 
diplomacy are, of course, unsuited to Europe and appalling to Downing 
Street, but have been effective enough, and, when employed by Presi- 
ent Kruger to our disadvantage, have been readily condoned by us 
n South Africa. Since England did not resent the seizing by the 
Boers of a big slice of Zululand, and exacted no indemnity from the 
Boer raiders of Bechuanaland, Mr. Rhodes, pardonably enough, did not 
consider that a considerable development of Lord Loch’s accredited 
policy of employing a police force to protect life and property during 
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a revolution at Johannesburg would be seriously regarded as a 
filibustering raid, while he looked to success to excuse the irregularity. 
Had the revolution already begun, Jameson’s intervention would not 
have been misunderstood and would have been condoned, but as that 
intervention actually took place, its inevitable failure spelt ruin for 
all concerned, and chiefly for Mr. Rhodes. 

Of course he had known this risk all along—for he is too far-sighted, 
too sagacious in his calculation of eventualities, not to have considered 
the consequences of failure as well as of success. He had counted the 
cost, and when failure stared him in the fave he knew what it meant. 
It meant the loss of that political aseendency which had been the work 
of a lifetime, and the loss perhaps of the Charter itself. Nothing but 
the conviction that President Kruger was an adversary whom he 
could overcome in no other way, nothing but the conviction that 
Berlin was getting into position behind Pretoria, and that the com- 
bination would be too strong for him, would have induced Mr. Rhodes 
to risk all upon a single move. Tor what he risked was nothing less 
than his own unique position in South Africa, his liazd-won headship 
at the Cape, his headship in Rhodesia, his great reputation in Eng- 
land and in the civilised world. Mr. Rhodes is, his friends have long 
known, a daring and resolute man, but he never did, I think, a more 
courageous thing, he certainly never risked more for the Empire, than 
when he, the Cape Premier, decided actively to aid the Reform party 
to overthrow the despotism of President Kruger in the Transvaal. 
The risk he took not for the sake of gain to himself but to England, 
was simply the loss of everything that he prized most, and certainly 
reveals a capacity for self-sacrifice which few would have imagined 
could exist in this masterful giant of finance and polities. 

When Mr. Rhodes, early this year, after a flying visit, suddenly 
left England for Rhodesia, his departure was freely criticised in the 
press and attributed not obscurely to lack of moral courage. At a 
later date Mr. Rhodes’s chief journalistic enemies took to harping 
persistently on the same string. Cowardice, moral and physical 
cowardice, was the accusation. He has sneaked back to South Africa 
and “ lurks about in Matabeleland surrounded by a body guard,” was 
the assertion of the chivalrous Mr. Labouchere; nor were weightier 
journals backward in making the same damaging charge of cowardice 
in equally insulting language. 

The charge is interesting and instructive because it has been tested 
since it was made by an unexpected array of facts. Ex pede Her- 
culem. We may do worse than estimate the character of this much- 
maligned Englishman by the way he comes out from his trial on this 
confidently made charge. During more than one action of the fierce 
campaign in Rhodesia he was to be found, like his friend Gordon, 
where the fire was hottest, unarmed and unconcerned. Then, when 
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the efforts of the troops to dislodge the stubborn Matabele rebels 
from their fastnesses in the Matoppo Hills had proved ineffectual, 
Mr. Rhodes moved up and encamped close to the range. It was while 
thus encamped that a rare opportunity arrived of showing the stuff of 
which he is made. The natives were holding a great Indaba or 
Council in the hills a few miles off, and suggested that Mr. Rhodes 
might come to them as they were afraid to come to him. Mr. Rhodes 
at once decided to go, and went with Colenbrander and two others. 
An enterprise of pith and moment, for the risk of treachery was 
great, and the Indaba might have easily proved a death-trap. 
Mr. Rhodes went, as usual, unarmed. The fact that he trusted 
them and came unarmed, convinced the Indunas that he had peace 
in his heart. They laid their troubles before him, and after he 
had heard them patiently, he sternly took them to task for their mur- 
ders of women and children. There is something really magnificent 
in this scene, in which a great representative Englishman comes, un- 
armed and unguarded, into the lair of a savage race, at bay and 
desperate, and overawes them by his perfect fearlessness, and wins 
them by his sympathy, his fairness, and his generosity. ‘My father, 
greatest of chiefs, you have trusted us and we have spoken. We 
are all here, and our voice is the voice of the nation. We give you 
one word. It is peace; the war is over.” Such was the striking 
summing up of one of the Indunas. ‘One of those scenes in life 
that make it worth living,’ was the comment of the hero of the scene 
himself. Another of Mr. Rhodes’s characteristics in addition to this 
salient characteristic of dauntless courage, comes out forcibly here, 
I mean the wisdom and tact of his method in dealing with the 
natives. His method is based on the very simple fact that Mr. Rhodes 
believes in our common humanity, treats the Kaffirs as men, talks with 
them as a man with men; and trusts himself among them unarmed, 
confident that this trust of his will inspire trust in them. Contrast 
with this humane and reasonable bearing of Mr. Rhodes towards the 
natives, the natural but regrettable bearing of that fine sportsman 
Mr. Selous, as displayed in his latest book, “The Kaffirs, whom we 
sought to destroy with as little compunction as though they were a 
pack of wild dogs,” are “‘not men and brothers; but monsters in human 
shape, that ought to be shot down mercilessly like wild dogs or hyzenas.” 
I can only glance at the last Indaba between Mr. Rhodes, Earl Grey 
(who has done so much admirable administrative work in Rhodesia), 
and the Matoppo chiefs at Mr. Rhodes’s camp near the Matoppos. 
Mr. Rhodes, at the close of the Indaba, when he had finally won over the 
rebel chiefs, said,‘ Mr. Colenbrander and I have now lived two months 
among you. I was advised to fear you and live among the white impis. 
I said ‘ No, I will live among my children and carry no arms in my 
hand.’ We look to you to be good, and will forget the past. The 
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Indunas must prove their loyalty. Ido not believe they will fight 
again.” Here there were loud cries of * Chief and Father.’ * It is 
all right, Father.” Well might they regard him as a peacemaker, 
“the bull that separates the fighting bulls,” as they picturesquely 
phrased it. 

Sympathetic, just, generous, humane are the epithets that properly 
belong to such statesmanship as this, the statesmanship of a real ruler 
of men, and I pity the critic who is unable to perceive it. I may point 
out here that these words of Mr. Rhodes refer to what has not been 
generally observed, an additional and very convincing proof of his 
high courage. It required a stout heart to ride to the first Great 
Indaba in the Matoppos, whence escape, if there was treachery, would be 
impossible, but that was a lesser test of courage by far than deliberately 
to encamp without guards or weapons for those long weeks on the 
edge of the Matoppos, where there was nothing to prevent the hostile 
natives from rushing the unprotected camp any night they pleased and 
killing the Great White Chief, except the influence of his presence 
among them and his fearless trust in their good will. For two months 
Mr. Rhodes thus dwelt unarmed on the edge of the hills, and gradually, 
with marvellous patience, tact, kindness, and wisdom, won the confidence 
of the Indunas and induced them to make peace and come down from 
the fastnesses, whence it had been found impossible to dislodge them. 
No man whose courage was not of the very highest temper could have 
successfully stood the long strain of so protracted and so severe an 
ordeal. In simple truth this annus mirabilis, while it began by 
showing us Mr. Rhodes in the depths of dejection and adversity, ends 
by proving him to all that have eyes to see, to be a greater man and 
a better man than any but a few persistent hero-worshippers had sup- 
posed. This then is the position of Mr. Rhodes to-day. He has 
risen through great trials to a higher position than he oceupied before 
his fall ; he has made himself known in his real character tothe English 
and Dutch in Rhodesia, by sharing their difficulties and dangers, and 
the trust and devotion of the Rhodesians is his reward. His faith in 
the future of Rhodesia has inspired the settlers, while he has become 
the trusted father and friend of the rebel Indunas, to whom they come 
for council and help in their troubles ; and thus plain Cecil Rhodes, the 
humane and heroic pacificator of Rhodesia, stripped of all his official 
titles, will return to England a more commanding personality, one that 
better deserves the admiration and confidence of his countrymen, than 
the successful Premier who ruled over South Africa from Capetown this 
time last year. Those of us whose faith in Cecil Rhodes remained 
unshaken, when his reputation was in the mire and the hostile press 
overwhelmed him with misrepresentation and abuse, have now the 
satisfaction of seeing our faith justified, our estimate of his high quali- 
ties proved true, and this strong Englishman, this representative South 
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African, raised to the position we have all along claimed for him, as 
not only our one great Colonial statesman, and the chief among the 
makers of England’s Empire in our time, but as in himself a really 
great man. 

His daring attempt to aid the revolution at Johannesburg will be 
readily forgiven him in England, as the public realises not only the 
lofty patriotism which was the motive of his somewhat irregular 
action, but also the narrow and ill-defined nature of the line which 
separated the sympathy and encouragement that were permissible 
from the sympathy and encouragement that were not. 

I have now considered the position of Mr. Rhodes towards the 
Revolutionary movement and the Raid and the position which a 
survey of his career in general, and of this year’s work in Rhodesia 
in particular, will give him in the judgment of English Imperialists— 
that is of the majority of the nation. There remains the position of 
Mr. Rhodes at the Cape. There is little doubt that, while a section 
of the Cape public and the Cape Press still shows itself unforgiving, 
the greater part of the people will find a voice for their feelings in 
the address of welcome which will be presented to him, before the 
publication of this article, by the Mayor of Capetown; nor would it 
argue excessive optimism to predict that when Mr. Rhodes has 
established, after his railways are up, a reign of progress and 
prosperity in Rhodesia, he will find that he has regained insensibly 
his old position of supreme influence at the Cape and in South 
Africa. 


IMPERIALIST. 










A VISIT TO ANDORRA. 

Tu Republic of Andorra is the ancient Transvaal of the Pyrenees. 
For at least eight centuries it has maintained its independence by the 
mutual jealousies of two great races. Notched between the frontiers 
of France and Spain it belongs to neither, but carefully divides its 
allegiance between the French President and a Spanish bishop. Like 
the Transvaal, it presents a steady resistance to modern ideas and 
improvements. In the midst of the militarism of Europe it possesses 
no standing army. On the borders of a State where age and youth 
have equal political privileges, it maintains a system of patriarchal 
government which belongs to an earlier age. The oldest Republic in 
Europe, Andorra smiles on the extravagances and caprices of its 
mighty neighbour; though it still pays a tribute of money, it retains 
its independence of mind. Like the Transvaal, again, it maintains a 
persistent warfare against the modern spirit of exploitation and specu- 
lation. Alone of all the countries of Europe it possesses no roads. 
Threatened time after time with the designs of French company- 
promoters, it has successfully defied them. It refuses to become a 
second Monaco. Wedded to pastoral pursuits, Andorra has hitherto 
held at arm’s length both the gamblers and the miners. And so these 
sturdy Republicans, the Montenegrins of the Pyrenees, cling to their 
narrow domain, unique survivors of the Middle Ages, the “fly in 
amber” of the modern European system—a rare “ political curiosity ” 
left to us by the caprice of a Napoleon, to be the pride and joy of the 
modern constitutional antiquarian. 

Such a country seemed as worth invasion as the Transvaal, and Dr. 
Jameson himself could not have been smitten with a more over- 
powering ambition than we, when we found ourselyes—a party of 
three—during the past summer, on the borders of Andorra. We had 
started from England with a vague design of crossing the Pyrenees 
from east to west—from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. We had 
traversed the eastern part and climbed the Carlitte ; and now Andorra 
lay a roadless obstacle of 150 squares miles across our track. The 
smaller maps obtainable in England had bristled with difficulties, and 
the closest perusal did not reveal to us the mode of exit on the western 
side of Andorra. But now on the spot we had obtained the maps 
published by Hachette under the supervision of the French Minister 
of the Interior, and our ambition had risen with our knowledge. Our 
scheme now was to enter Andorra by the Port d’Embalire, emerging by 
San Julia; and thence to make our way across the Spanish side of 
the Pyrenees to the French watering-place Bagnéres de Luchon. 
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Andorra itself forms an equilateral triangle of about 20 miles, fixed 
like a brick in a child’s puzzle right in the very centre of the Eastern 
Pyrenees. We calculated that by the paths which the big maps 
revealed we could cross Andorra itself in two days, and arrive at 
Bagnéres in another three—making, with days of repose, a week 
away from roads and butter. We reduced our luggage to an easy 
burden for a mule—two Tyrolese rucksaes—and took a small Mum- 
mery tent for use in case ofaccidents. We also took a tin of Keating’s 
powder. 

When I come to consider the cavalcade which started out in the 
early morning from Porté on Thursday, August 27th, 1896, the Jame- 
son analogy fades. Fourteen hours of the previous day had been 
spent in climbing, and in the weakness of the evening that followed 
we had engaged four mules and muleteers to await us on the following 
morning. With the men themselves I have no fault to find, but their 
chargers had entered our service under a misleading alas. Of the 
four, three were horses of a scraggy build, and uncertain temper. 
Mounted on these and followed by our nondescript brigade of mule- 
teers, our approach did not suggest the lighting of beacons or the 
despatch of the fiery cross. The oldest Andorran might regard our 
invasion with complacency, especially if he contemplated the series of 
equine war-dances with which one of our steeds again and again 
imperilled the life of the least equestrian member of the party. In 
order to enter the valley of Andorra from the French Eastern 
Pyrenees, it is necessary to cross two passes. The first is a low pass 5 
called the Col de Puymorens. The road ascends from Porté in gigantic | 
zigzags to a refuge built by the French Government at the top. We 
ignored the zigzags, struck into the old road, now a chaos of boulders, 
down which winter torrents find their way, and up which our horses 
now clambered, with many expressions and symptoms of disgust. 
The Pyrenean horse is an old hand at “ bluffing” the foreign invader. 
If you are intimidated by his various slips into tightening the rein, he 
will soon throw most of the work on to your wrists. If you ignore 
him and just throw the reins on his neck, you will soon find that he 
knows his work far better than you do, and has not the smallest inten- 
tion of falling. 

It was over an hour before we arrived at the summit of the Col de 
Puymorens, and striking off to the left over great slopes of grass, 
interspersed with stones, bade farewell to the road for many a day. 
That excellent thoroughfare sweeps on through Hospitalet to Ax, 
until it reaches the valley of Southern France. We now entered a 
country where, for fifty miles as the crow flies, no great highway 
breaks the solitude of the hills. We ceased to mount, and for several 
hours we now rode along great rolling downs, for the most part hidden 
in huge masses of cloud, which now and again descended on us, and 
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enveloped us in their chilly folds. We passed the Mine of Puymorens 
and descended into the valley of the Ariége—the river which forms, 
at this point, the frontier of France and Andorra. As we descended, 
a mighty view of mountains began to reveal itself on our left, great 
precipitous peaks, now standing out with their fretted edges abruptly 
against an angry sky, and now buried in the depths of some lowering 
cloud. These were the peaks grouped under the picturesque name of 
the Pie Négre—Negro Peak—and the Pic de la Font Négre—the 
Peak of the Negro Lake. Scarcely anywhere in the Pyrenees did we 
see a group of peaks more fascinating to a climbing man. According 
to Henri Passet, whom we met afterwards at Gavarnie, and who 
impressed us as easily the first among Pyrenean guides, most of these 
peaks have been climbed: but I feel confident that they still present 
endless sport to climbers who seek new outlets for their energy. 

As our horses waded the Ariége, the frontier of Andorra, we 
took off our hats to the little Republic, which does not harass travellers 
with any vexatious Custom House—probably because the Customs 
would not be worth collecting. We then climbed the tedious ascent 
of the Port d’Embalire, the gate of Andorra. Like most of the 
passes of the Pyrenees, a proud range of mountains that scorns to 
dip low, the Embalire Pass lies high, and we had to climb nearly 
8,000 feet before we caught sight of the great rolling spaces of 
Andorra before us, and looked back for the last time on that for- 
midable, black, ragged range of peaks which guards at this point the 
frontier of France. From here the path descends through a long 
valley called the “ Valira del Orien” until it reaches the capital of 
the Republic. There is no question as to route. The valley forms 
almost an acute angle, but your only alternative to following it is to 
‘ross precipitous peaks. In this case, as often in travel, the two 
sides of the triangle are shorter than the third. The path runs by 
the side of the stream called the Valira, and is characterized by 
(lirectness rather than smoothness. The vagaries of our horses passed 
the limit of tolerance, and we were glad to find relief by dismounting 
and descending on foot over the smooth grass that sloped gently into 
the valley. The paths of Andorra are described in a French 
prospectus, to which I shall have another occasion to refer, as “stoned” 
(empierrés). The expression is technically accurate, but as the stones 
are mostly left in a casual way by passing streams, they can scarcely 
be said to recall the thoughts of Macadam, which the phrase is 
calculated, and perhaps designed, to suggest. 

It was here that we first obtained our first view of Andorra, and 
our first impressions of Andorran scenery. Let me anticipate with a 
few words as to its general characteristics. Generally speaking, it is 
just the seenery of a small slice out of the highest Pyrenees, and is 
to be classed with the similar scenery that we saw elsewhere on the 
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eastern side of the range, round Porté and the Carlitte. The 
mountains are not so high here as further west, and there is no 
“eternal” ice or snow to crown the green landscapes of the lower 
slopes. As a whole, the Eastern Pyrenees are extraordinarily treeless. 
They were, it is now thought, denuded of their trees in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth century by the peasantry, and most of the trees 
standing to-day are the result of recent plantations. Andorra is by 
no means so treeless asthe Cerdagne. There are frequent pine-woods, 
and we did not see there any of those vast stony “deserts”? which 
are characteristic of the extreme Eastern Pyrenees. The higher 
slopes of the mountains form gigantic pasture-grounds, on which are 
fed vast flocks of sheep and herds of cattle and goats. Below are 
grown corn and maize on every available patch of tillage. The high 
mountains here are dotted with the little lakes which are found 
everywhere in the high Pyrenees, and one of our first sights on 
passing into Andorra was the spectacle of one of those great 
“‘Cirques” into which the mountains of this range are so fond of 
shaping themselves—great semicircles of mountains, like mighty 
amphitheatres, without a gap in their iron walls. For the rest, the 
landscape of Andorra is full of constant change and variety. The 
little parties of hay-laden mules going down to the villages, the red- 
capped peasantry working in the fields, the handsome and cheerful 
women laboriously sifting the corn and calling the fowls to their 
food—all form a constant procession of new and charming pictures, 
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pleasing to the eye and ear. 

An hour’s descent along the valley brought us to the hamlet of 
Saldeu, which is not one of the six “parishes” that have a share in 
the government of Andorra, but is a small frontier hamlet. It was 
not a promising introduction into the Republic. Five hours’ jour- 
neying had roused in us a lively hunger, but at first- we could not 
detect in the little group of humble buildings any house which 
suggested the idea of an inn. But our guides led the mules with 
conviction into the courtyard of an ample dwelling, with a curious 
mixture of the palace and the stable in its general appearance: We 
invaded the kitchen, and by persevering pressure at last secured a 
meal. The toughness of the cutlets was softened by hunger; the 
omelet was pronounced delicious; while the fluids that were re- 
spectively presented to us as wine and coffee escaped the severe 
condemnation that would have overtaken them in any other air. 
Lunch over, there was one pretty incident which quite redeemed the 
meal. The waiting-girl suddenly appeared with her hands full of 
small bunches of mountain carnations. These were presented to us 
with a smile, to carry as a memorial of our halt. But that halt was 
not destined to come to so speedy an end. While we were lunching 
the weather had gone from bad to worse. Storm after storm of rain 
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had come marching up the Valley of Andorra, until finally it had 
settled into a steady downpour, which seemed to forbid all further 
progress. We were still four or five hours distant from the capital, 
and as the hours passed on we found ourselves face to face with the 
alternative of having to grope our way in the dark along narrow 
paths, missing the view, and at the mercy of the elements, or of 
sleeping at the inn of Saldeu. Neither alternative seemed very 
attractive. The inn was little more than a stable, with sleeping- 
room above, and the only decent sitting place was the balcony, 
which was exposed to all the winds that blow and the rain that 
falls. The rooms within were almost entirely unprovided with win- 
dows, and the gloom became Stygian. Finally we swathed ourselves 
in all our mackintoshes and rugs, and, taking seat on the balcony, 
sought consolation in triangular whist. But we had scarcely settled 
in when a small boy, wearing the bright red Phrygian cap of 
Andorra, appeared, dragging by the leg a disconsolate and lean- 
looking sheep. An open, trencher-like arrangement on four legs 
stood in the middle of the balcony, and the whole apparition sug- 
gested fears, which we scarcely dared to express in words. ‘ What 
are you going to do?” we gasped, pausing in our whist. “ Kill it,” 
answered the boy, grinning, and in the worst possible French. Our fears 
were realised. The balcony was used as the slaughter-house! “The 
subsequent proceedings interested us no more.” I will confess that 
several of us gave up that excellent vantage of the balcony until the 
act of slaughter was over. In our withdrawal, we left behind us a 
pouchful of English tobacco—at that time the most rare and precious 
of our worldly goods. Returning a few minutes after we found 
the crowd scattering in various directions, and the pouch lying empty 
on the table! The redolent perfumes of English tobacco scented 
that inn during the rest of the evening, though not, alas! from our 
pipes. 

Still, the weather refused to relent and we had to settle in for the 
evening. During the few hours of daylight, we remained on the 
balcony, hardening ourselves to one of those public exhibitions of our 
card-playing powers which never failed to draw large audiences in 
Andorra. Our English cards filled the inhabitants with wonder and 
amazement, and the loafers came from every corner of the village to 
watch us, until we were faced with a solid phalanx of red-capped 
villagers. They did not look the most orderly crowd in Europe: 
and I should judge some of them not incapable of smuggling, though 
probably past the violence of brigandage. Their dress was dirty and 
untidy : their manners were ugly : and their slouching attitudes con- 
trasted ill with the upright carriage of our French muleteers. But 
the villagers of Saldeu, I hasten to add, are by no means characteristic 
of Andorra, but rather of a frontier village where smuggling is an 
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industry which brings rewards of a kind to discourage all systematic 
and well-regulated effort. For the rest, we felt that we had left the 
nineteenth century behind us. From its general aspect, Saldeu 
might have been a Saxon village in early England: and the only 
sign of “ civilisation ” was a telegraph office—where, by the way, the 
operator works with a revolver by his side. 

We had a quaint instance of the primitive nature of the people. 
One of our number yielded so far to the ambition of gaining public 
favour as to divert the crowd by a display of his skill in card-tricks. 
But his successes won him little favour. They threw him resentful 
glances, and his best trick provoked murmurs. They showed real 
anger, and one of them began to utter accusations of magic and 
sorcery. I was beginning to be alarmed for my friend, and my 
imagination pictured a hastily erected stake and a precipitate auto da 
wé. Fortunately, however, a smart young man in the crowd detected 
the secret of one of the best in his stock of tricks, and the resentment 
changed to triumph and joy. The suspicions of sorcery passed away, 
and my friend became a safe, though a discredited, man. What struck 
us throughout this was the simplicity and almost infantile inexperi- 
ence of that angry crowd. 

Still, I ought not to be ungrateful. Mine host and his family 
turned out of the best bedroom to make room for us, and provided us 
with the most substantial of their lean hens. The wine of the 
country was given us in unstinted flow out of the ruddiest of leathern 
bottles. In fact we could have everything except that ior which we 
most yearned—cow’s milk and butter. Profiting by the experiences 
of the day, we spent the evening in learning from one of our mule- 
teers, who knew both French and Catalan, the essential words in 
Catalan for the expression of the most elementary needs. Of these 
we made a list and kept them at hand throughout the tour. And 
when at last we retired from the hard boards of that primitive salon 
to our bedroom, I need not describe the grim tragedies of the night 
that followed, except to say that Mr. Keating played a conspicuous 
and consolatory part. 

The following morning broke brilliantly, and the mountains 
looked clear and fresh after the rains of the previous day—the highest 
capped with a layer of fresh-fallen snow. There was little tempta- 
tion to linger in Saldeu, and I do not claim it as a virtue that after 
a hasty breakfast of dry bread and honey—there was no butter forth- 
coming in Andorra—we were afoot by seven o’clock, starting on our 
tive hours’ walk down the central valley of the Republic to the 

vapital. We had sent back all our mules except one, and we enjoyed 


our freedom. Our walls on either side were mountains, now gently 
sloping, now broken into gorges noisy with the hum of waterfalls, and 
now rising in precipitous walls. The peasantry were at work in the 
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tields, and in front of the houses the women were beating out the 
corn. The country side was dashed here and there with bright spots 
of colour, the red Phrygian caps of the peasants. Andorra smiled on 
us and we smiled back. The inhabitants seemed a mild, industrious 
people, and their manners were courteous and attractive. They would 
salute us with a polite “ Good day ” in the national language, Catalan, 
—a separate language of Latin origin, of great antiquity, and quite 
distinct, I believe, from any of the dialects of the Pyrenees or of Pro- 
vence. The inevitable crowd which gathered in every village to scan 
our movements satisfied their curiosity as inoffensively as could be 
expected in « country where Englishmen are almost as unknown as 
Andorrans in England. We enjoyed the novelty of being mistaken 
for Frenchmen and the friendly wonder of the inhabitants at our 
dress and ways. 

We were in no hurry, and sending on our mule we lingered by the 
way, now bathing in the Valira, and now studying the quaint and 
beautiful altarpieces in the wayside chapels, or the primitive iron 
crosses—beaten, like all the ironwork of Andorra, in the forge—that 
meet the traveller at every conspicuous point in the hills, hourly re- 
minders of the ‘‘ Worship of Sorrow.” Contrasted with the products 
of the surrounding valleys, these pieces of ironwork go far to vindicate 
Mr. Ruskin’s severest attacks on the artistic effects of machinery: for 
[ do not suppose that there is a single machine in Andorra. We 
passed through the “ parish” of Canillo, with its 1,150 inhabitants— 
[ follow the numbers given in the French maps—and the second 
parish of Encamps, with its 785, picturesquely situated at the meeting 
of three valleys, and looking in its general aspect the cleanliest and 
most attractive of all the Andorran villages. A lunch in a clean 
kitchen, waited on by comely Andorran damsels, delayed us some 
time—and when we reached the turn of the valley at las Escaldas we 
met our only muleteer, consumed with anxiety to return that evening 
to France, and searching for us along the road. 

At this point the valley turns sharply to the west, and the capital 
comes into view, lying in the centre of a valley of some four miles in 
length and nearly a mile broad. One must call it a town, although 
it is but a crowded collection of houses, with a population of 1,200 
people. As there are no vehicles in Andorra there is no more 
necessity for breadth of road than there is in Venice, and the narrow- 
ness of the streets takes away all spaciousness from its “ parishes.” 
But in spite of a certain sordidness, Andorra itself derives distinction 
from its striking situation. It stands on the north side of the valley, 
on a gigantic pile of granite rock, backed by great jagged hills that 
cut the horizon like so many sharp-toothed saws. It is built, so to 
speak, on a ledge, and below it the mountain shelves down pre- 
cipitously to the valley beneath. The vegetation of the valley is as 
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rich as everywhere else in the Pyrenees. Everywhere you see fields 
of maize and tobacco plants, while the path on which you walk is 
overshadowed with mulberry and chestnut-trees. The mountains 
seem to enclose Andorra in fold on fold of iron embrace, standing 
above it like mighty protectors. On one side of the town stands the 
palace, conspicuous above all other buildings, while on the other, 
equally promjnent, is the large house of ex-President Durand, who 
has governed the fortunes of the State for five years. Our reception 
was favourable in the extreme. The whole place turned out to stare, 
especially the children, and they all indulged in the fire of running 
comments, which the Andorrans dearly love. Our inn we entered 
like “ Pied Pipers,” followed by a host of noisy and inquisitive 
youngsters. Above their hubbub we tried to make ourselves intel- 
ligible in bad French to Montana, the landlord of our inn, whose 
linguistic accomplishments extended to a queer mixture of French 
and Catalan. At first the task seemed hopeless, but a friend at Ax 
had given us a special message for him, and on hearing it his whole 
manner changed. [for the rest of our time he devoted all his energy 
to making us comfortable at Andorra. 

Our first task, after removing the stains of travel, was to put into 
use the introduction to ex-President Durand, which we had been 
fortunate enough to obtain from a friend of his at Porté. We 
emerged from our hotel, which had a comical similarity to a some- 
what flimsy side-scene in a provincial theatre, on to the cobbled foot- 
way which vexes the soul of man in the streets of Andorra. We 
passed down the narrow streets, observing the town at our leisure. 
Those Andorrans who were not in the fields were mostly at work in 
front of their houses, some of them tailoring, others cobbling, and yet 
others simply washing clothes. The citizens were friendly enough, 
and guided us towards the house of the ex-President. Turning to 
the left, we emerged on a large open space, on the other side of 
which was a flowing fountain, filling a large square basin of water, 
in which several women were washing clothes. It was the public 
washing-place. Behind the fountain rose the big house of ex-Presi- 
dent Durand, the five years’ President of the Republic and the Nestor 
of this ancient state. It was far and away the biggest house that we 
saw in the High Pyrenees, and was fronted by an ample garden with 
a pillared verandah, looking out over the valley. The entrance from 
the street. was humbler, and we found ourselves at first in the usual 


Pyrenean basement—the haunt of poultry and pigs, and crammed 
with huge piles of wood cut in blocks for firing, while everywhere 
hung strings of tobacco leaves, which the Andorrans smoke in a far 
more elementary stage than most European races. We mounted the 
wooden stairs and entered a larg:, plain, square, lofty room. We 
handed our letter of introduction to a young girl, who took it across 
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the room to an old grey-haired man, who, in spite of his rough 
clothes and unshaven face, had a certain indefinable dignity of de- 
portment. Behind him sat an old dame, obviously his partner in 
life, serenely engaged in sewing, while several children stopped from 
their play to stare at us open-mouthed. The old dame looked up for 
one moment while her husband laboriously adjusted his spectacles 
and proceeded to read the letter. We knew that it was not a very 
satisfactory introduction, for his business-like Porté friend had eon- 
fined himself to informing him that we were in want of mules. But 
we trusted to our own native wit to use the opening. The old ex- 
President read the letter very carefully, word by word, several times 
—for all the world like an old countryman who has received his 
yearly letter from some distant son, and applies his eyes to an unac- 
customed task—and then slowly walked across the room, and politely 
told us to take seats. He spoke French haltingly, and his vocabu- 
lary was small; but for Andorra he was reputed a good French 
scholar, and after two days of Catalan we were thankful for small 
mercies. “ You want mules?” he said; “ you shall have them.” 
The remark was gratifying as far as it went, but inadequate. We 
said that it was true we wanted mules, but we also wanted something 
else, We were Englishmen travelling on pleasure, and we wished to 
hear something about his lovely country. Wecame to him, we said 
sweetly, as the man who knew most. We then produced our ecards, 
and the boldest of the three introduced the others in terms of some- 
what magniloquent description. The old man slowly perused the 
cards, and then looked us up and down, with a very slow, searching 
look, that expressed the whole spirit of Andorran aloofness and sus- 
picion.’ “ Who are you?” it seemed to say: “ are you speculators 
or intriguers? Have you come to civilise us, or to force us to make 
roads ?”’ ‘We again assured him that we were simply travelling on 
pleasure, and we repeated the phrase with every variation available. 
Then a happy thought seized us. We produced the remnants of our 
English tobacco—the few grains that the inhabitants of Saldeu had 
left us—and offered them to him. He looked interested. ‘ English 
tobacco ?”’ he said, “is it English tobacco?” ‘“ Yes,” we said, 
“it is, and we believe that it was of a kind highly appreciated in 
Andorra.” He took a pinch, and rolled himself one of those eternal 
cigarettes which are the main thing smoked in this region. A fter- 
wards he expressed disappointment, but for the moment he became 
bland and expansive. We took advantage of his mood, plying him 
with many questions about the constitution and government of his 
state. Had they an army? what was the suffrage ? what were the 





(1) The Andorran is proverbial in Spain for his power of reticence. In Catalonia 
the phrase for a man who is dissembling is, ‘‘ Que fa [ Andorra” —‘‘ He plays the 
Andorran.” A student at Urgel translated ‘Jesus autem tacebat”’ as follows :—‘‘ Pero 
Jesus se tracia Andorrano !” (Bladé), 
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taxes? what about justice? schools’? police ? relations to France 
and Spain? power of the President? the Assembly?’ Voor old 
man! the questions poured in fast and furious from these three 
inquisitive travellers; the cigarette came to an end; doubts anid 
difficulties were presented to him which had perhaps never arisen in 
his mind before ; waves of puzzled hesitation passed over his face, as 
he tried to put into a foreign and unfamiliar language the facts about 
the constitution, which is almost as complicated as it is minute. I 
dare say that M. Durand is not alone in being unable to explain with 
lucidity in another tongue the machine which he has worked at so 
well. Perhaps an English Prime Minister would not always like to 
be cross-questioned minutely by three inquisitive foreigners about the 
constitution of England. The old man stood it for a long time, and 
told us much ; but at last, when we came to questions about finance 
and the judicial power, the vocabularies on both sides began to fail, 
and mysterious words emerged, at which M. Durand shook his head 
in bewilderment. At last a happy thought struck him, and rising 
politely he offered to escort us to an Andorran who knew more 
French than he, and who, he said, “ knows all about the constitu- 
tion.” We had suggested that we should see the President, but that 
found no favour. “ He knows no French at all,’’ we had been told ; 
“he could tell nothing.”” We suspected a party bias, but held our 
peace, and followed the ex-DPresident to his French-speaking friend. 
He kept a general shop on the other side of the square, but trade is 
not brisk in Andorra, and he had ample time to devote to us. For 
the next two hours that little shop was full of the hubbub of question 
and answer, while we probed, as well as linguistic difliculties would 
allow us, the complexities of this little republican constitution. 

And now let me summarise the results of what we gathered in 
these interviews, checked by information from other sources, and by 
the observation of our own eyes. Broadly speaking, Andorra is a 
self-governing community, consisting of six parishes, or parroguias, 
inhabited by a population variously estimated at from 6,000 to 
8,000. Their names are Andorra, Canillo, Ordino, Encamp, 
Massana, and San Juliad. These parishes send four members— 
strictly, two consuls and two elected delegates—to meet in the 
General Council, at the capital. But the suffrage is by no means 
universal. It is limited to fathers of families, with the exception 
of men over sixty years of age, who are allowed to hand over their 
vote toa son. Otherwise no Andorran is able either to vote or sit 
in the Council until he is married and the head of his own household. 
As for “ woman suffrage”’ we could not get Andorrans to entertain 
the idea with any seriousness. They laughed consumedly, and it is 
to be doubted whether it is extensively sought after among the 
Andorran women themselves. The Council, thus consisting of 
twenty-four members, meets annually in the palace, or may be called 
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together in case of any sudden need. It elects a President, and, as 
in the case of M. Durand, he may be re-elected. The members vote 
hy parishes, and the President, who is also known by the title of 
« Syndie,” has a casting vote. The Council has legislative powers, 
lut projets de loi seemed, as far as we could make out, to proceed 
mainly from the President, and take the form of resolutions rather 
than “ Acts”? in our sense. In fact, there does not seem to be any 
written law. Apparently, if a “parish” wishes to introduce a 
proposal, they submit it to the President and he puts it into form. 
Such a proposal is then discussed by the whole assembly, and finally 
voted on. The finance is of the simplest. The machinery of govern- 
ment is so very small—there are, I believe, four officials—that the 
expenses must be of the slightest. Such as they are, they are 
covered by a poll-tax on sheep and goats, and a tax on corn. The 
poll-tax amounts to 25 frances in every hundred, and the corn-tax to 
1) centimes in every hectolitre. 

ehind the assembly, and in some cases over it, loom two authori- 
ties—the “ Viguiers”’ or “ Agents,” appointed respectively by the 
I'rench Government and the Bishop of Urgel.' In old times, the two 
~ over-lords ” of Andorra were the Counts of Foix and the Bishops of 
Urgel. The rights of the Counts of Foix passed to the Kings of 
Navarre, and have now been absorbed by the French Republic. The 
I'rench Government appoints a “ Viguier”’ for life, while the Bishop 
of Urgel names another for three years, who must be an Andorran. 
The French Viguier lives outside Andorra, and both are armed 
with judicial powers of criminal justice, delegated to native magis- 
trates, and finally administered with native assessors. Nothing is more 
strange or puzzling than this side of the Andorran method of rule. If 
Tolstoi himself had framed the Government of Andorra, he could 
not have constructed anything more after his own heart. ‘“ Who 
looks after your criminals ¥” we asked the ex-President ; “ have you 
any police?” “Oh, no,’ he said, “not a single policeman.” 
* What do you do?” we said; “who arrests them and looks after 
them?” Oh,” he said, with a shrug of his shoulder and a wave of 
his hand, “ the peasants do it, the peasants.” We returned to the 
charge. ‘“ Where is your prison?” we asked. ‘Over there,’ he 
suid, and pointed out of the window at a small dirty structure, 
resembling a poultry house, with door blocked with stones and the 
windows broken. ‘ Is there any one there ?” we asked. ‘Oh, no,” 
he said, “there is no one.” So much for criminal justice. Civil 
justice, so far as we could gather, is administered by native judges— 
in other words, by Andorra itself.’ 


1) There is also a cimmissionado appointed by the Spanish Government, but as his 
rights have been vested for forty years in the military governors of Urgel, he scarcely 
counts. 


(2) On this point M. Durand was far from clear; and, in the absence of any stronger 
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Such “ politics” as the Andorrans have, in our sense of the word, 
seem to turn round the various efforts of outside speculators to gain 
concessions for “‘ opening up” the country. As an instance of this, 
take the pretty little struggle that took place in 1880. It all arose 
over an attempt of some speculators, aided by a rich Andorran named 
Don Guilhem, to form a Casino at Escaldas, and turn it into a second 
Monaco. The design seems to have been supported by the Bishop of 
Urgel, but it was opposed by the French Viguier, and at last the 
French Government sent a battalion of the line to encamp within the 
borders of Andorra, and enforce the suzerainty of France. This 
crushed the design for the moment, but Andorra is at the present 
time threatened by a second attempt. .A Company calling itself the 
“ Société Anonyme des Etablissements du Val D’Andorre” has 
been founded in Paris with a capital of 200,000 frances; and what 
angers the Andorrans is that names of residents are being exploited 
by the Parisian Company-promoters as supporters of the project. I 
have the prospectus before me. The Company propose to found a 
thermal station, Casino, hotel, and all the other machinery of a 
French watering-place in the suburbs of Andorra. “A well-stoned 
road,” says this precious document, “leads to Andorra, passing 
through the six parishes. There will be a regular transport of 
service for travellers, and goods from France and Spain to Andorra. 
With a little capital this enterprise will bring in great profits.” 
These statements are ridiculous enough; but the part of the matter 
which causes most indignation in the capital, is that the Company 
boasts of concessions derived from the Council. They boast of a 
concession for telephones, for new roads, and for many other purposes. 
Of course we could not discover precisely whether there is any 
grain of truth behind these boasts, or whether any section of 
the inhabitants are secretly encouraging these outsiders. But all 
the Andorrans with whom we conversed loudly protested against 
them, and seem to vie with one another in their desire to escape 
suspicion of intrigue with the outsider. I have no reason to doubt 
their word. What angered us personally most of all was the praise 
given in this prospectus to the Andorran matches, which are the 
worst of their kind that the solar system has yet produced. 

Andorra has no standing army, and if it comes to fighting they 
will certainly not be able to meet the company-promoters on the 
same terms as the Boers. The only arrangements made for combative 
purposes are that every householder is supposed to have a gun and 


forty cartridges. We saw some of these guns hanging over various 


evidence, the field is held by Mr. Deverell’s statement that the civil judge is chosen 
alternately by France and the Bishop (All Round Spain, p. 276). There are other 
statements of Mr. Deverell which we were unable to verify, and which “hold the 
field” in a similar manner—as, ¢.g., that the judicial expenses are shared between 
accusers and accused, and that the Bishop has complete ecclesiastical patronage for 
eight months, and shares it with the Pope for the other four. 
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mantelpieces, and it did not look as if they had been taken down for 
half a century. The total force available could not amount to one 
thousand men, and the country possesses no military equipments 
whatever. The real preventive of a Jameson raid into Andorra is 
that if it came from France it would be stopped by Spain, and if it 
came from Spain it would be stopped by France. The schools are 
free. We only saw one, which was being held in the palace, and we 
were not greatly impressed. Free schools without an education- 
rate or any compulsion to enforce attendance do not form a very 
satisfactory machinery, and I do not imagine that education is the 
strong point of Andorra. 

So much for the constitution. Now a few words about the 
history. By what political anomaly has this strange independent 
community survived all these centuries in its corner of the Pyrenees? 
Ilow did it become independent, and how did it remain so? On 
this pomt a legend has been in existence for many years, which it 
seems a pity to disturb. It is not unlike the legend of the death of 
ltoland which sprang up at the other end of the Pyrenees, and created 
an epic literature for itself. The story is that a lieutenant of Charle- 
magne, named Louis le Debonnaire, was helped by the Andorrans 
in an attack on Urgel, and that, in turn, they were given their 
independence on <All Saints’ Day, 819. Unfortunately, a French 
writer named M. Bladé has investigated this matter in the archives 
of Andorra and Urgel, and his conclusion’ amounts to this—that 
Andorra is virtually a survival of the time before the crystallisation 
of the great European states, and has retained its independence owing 
to a mere freak of history. Andorra, according to this account, is a 
survival of feudalism—of a time when justice and war were in 
the hands of the “over-lord,”’ modified by certain rights of self- 
government in the hands of the people. The Viguiers represent the 
feudal powers ; the Assembly at Andorra is the developed form of 
certain rudimentary organs of self-government. The only change is 
that while the feudal elements have withered, the self-governing 
elements have grown stronger. Hence the strange development of a 
full-blown Republic out of a Comté of the Middle Ages. 

To put the matter in a concrete form, Andorra was, in the thir- 
teenth century, a “ seigneurie ” situated in the Comté of Urgel, the 
territory of the Count of Urgel, under the suzerainty of the Kings of 
Arragon, who were also the Princes of Catalonia. But certain 
important feudal rights were also enjoyed by the Bishops of Urgel, 
or, as it is sometimes called, “la Seu”’—‘the see.” In the course of 
time this led to that confused division of jurisdiction which finally 
left Andorra in possession of its independence. For later on the 
seignorial rights of the Comté of Urgel that had not been alienated 


(1) See Etudes Géographiques sur la Vallée ad’ Andorre, par M. Jean Francois Bladé 
(Joseph Baer, Paris, 1875). An admirable monograph. 
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to the Bishops passed from the Count of Urgel to the house of 
Castelbo, and finally from them to the Counts of Foix. But the 
Count Roger Bernard was not a man to brook divided control, and 
there were frequent quarrels between him and the Bishop. The end 
of this was the disputants had resort to arbitration, and on the 8th 
of September, 1278, an award fixed the relations of Andorra to 
the Bishop of Urgel on the one side, and to the Counts of Foix on 
the other. In the course of time the rights of the Count of Foix 
passed to France, but with this exception the decision of 1278 still 
governs the position of Andorra, and leaves it paradoxically fortified 
in its independence by a double dependence, and safe in the freedom 
of a divided control. The political position has always been fully 
realised in Andorra itself. There never has been any thought of 
breaking off from either of the feudal “ over-lords.”” The Andorrans 
of to-day pay France 960 franes a year, and the Bishop of Urgel 
450 frances, not only without reluctance, but with willingness. At 
the time of the Revolution, indeed, the tribute was abolished as par- 
taking of a feudal due, but the Andorrans protested so loudly and 
persistently that the French Government were at last fain to change 
their minds and open their coffers once more to the tribute. At the 
present day, three Andorran deputies take an oath of allegiance every 
year to the Prefect of the Department of the Eastern Pyrenees, and 
we saw a proof of President Faure’s friendship in a large picture of 
the Last Supper, which hangs at present in the chapel of the palace 
at Andorra. 

To complete our picture of Andorran Government, we spent next 
morning in visiting this palace. It is an old building standing on 
some slightly precipitous rocks at the extreme western end of the 
town. It looks dilapidated and almost ruinous, but is still used as a 
meeting-place and hotel for the Council when they assemble at 
Andorra. It is provided with kitchens, stables, bedrooms, dining- 
rooms, assembly hall, and a chapel; so that the Deputies and their 
steeds can virtually live inside the palace during their stay. The 
approach is by a very beautiful old door, over which is the effective 
Latin phrase, Domus Consilii, Justitia Sedes, with the arms of the 
Bishop of Urgel and the Counts of Foix. Below are four Latin lines 
which I took down on the spot. Their meaning is not always very 
clear, but they breathe a spirit of independence and union:— 


‘** Suspice: sunt vallis neutrius stemmata: suntque 
Regna quibus gaudent nobiliora tegi : 
Singula si populos alios Andorra bearunt 
Quidni juncta ferent aurea saecla tibi ’” 


We climbed to the first story—the ground floor, as usual, was put 
to no particular use—and found ourselves in a series of rooms which 
are all used for State purposes. On the eastern side was the school 
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of which I have spoken, filled with frescoes new in execution, but like 
nearly all the art of modern Andorra, quite medieval in spirit and 
design. Of the other two rooms in the front of the building, one is 
the dining-room, the other the Hall of Council. They both look out 
through large windows on the valley beneath. The dining-room is 
lined with benches, and plain tables of painted wood. At the top 
of the room is a picture of the Crucifixion, with the arms of Foix and 
Urgel on either side. The rafters are tipped with blue and gold, and 
on the wall is a quaint ornamentation in plaster. The Council Room 
is much plainer. At the head is a small table covered with plain 
cloth, with an arm-chair for the President, and a chair without arms 
for the ex-President. All the other chairs are straight-backed and 
armless. The walls are lined with hat pegs, and on them were 
hanging twenty-four three-cornered black beaver hats, and twenty- 
four long black robes for the use of the Councillors. There was some- 
thing impressive about the ancient piety and simplicity of the whole 
scene, and as one looked out of the window on the ample valley and 
the mighty guarding mountains around, one breathed in the spirit of 
a Republic, free as the hills in which it is embosomed, and as the 
winds that blow over it. 

One last task remained for us before we left Andorra, and that 
was to see the President. But he proved a most inaccessible gentle- 
man. During the whole day he was out of the town, working on 
his land—for like many of the Andorran notables, he is a peasant 
proprietor first and a statesman afterwards. Not to be put off, we 
sent him a message that we would visit him after dinner, and at 
eight o’clock we started on a precarious journey along the streets of 
Andorra. It was pitch dark, and not a single light of any sort 
appeared in the town, except a few candles and lamps that glimmered 
in the topmost rooms of the houses. As we stumbled and slipped 
over the cobble stones, we gradually realised the astounding fact that 
Andorra had gone to bed! But not all, for from the neighbourhood 
of the palace came the sound of singing, and we crept nearer to hear. 
A party of shepherds were gathered by the palace wall, and were 
singing native ballads, alternately weird and grotesque, now greeted 
with shouts of laughter, and then with a mournfully sentimental 
silence, until the rough chorus took up the theme of the song, and 
the rude harmonies echoed through the still town. Everything com- 
bined to produce a romantic effect beside which the finest operatic 
chorus would have been quite prosaic. We held our peace and 
listened, gliding nearer down a side street; but suddenly the young 
men seemed to hear us, for the singing stopped, and the night was still 
once more. So we made our way to the President’s house, which lies 
on the main street, not far from M. Durand’s. The house was as 
dark and silent as the grave, except for a light which flickered in one 
of the topmost stories, far above us. We knocked, but no answer 
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came. We waited and wondered. Suddenly the truth dawned on 
us. Tired out with his labours in the field, the wise President, like 
the rest of Andorra, had fallen asleep! The situation was difficult. 
Even if we waked him, we could not explain our errand, for he knew 
nothing but Catalan. And what if he, seized with a pardonable 
irritation, brought upon us all the terrors of the law? Opposite we 
could just’ see the prison in the gloom, and we knew that it was 
empty. Wisdom seemed to advocate a retreat. Indeed, it was the 
only possible course. A knock on the door of an Andorran house is 
calculated to wake the animals, but not the human beings, and our 
loudest blows on this particular door met with no response. So we 
turned away, and groped our way home. When we arrived, a message 
awaited us. The President regretted his inability to see us, but he 
was suffering from a headache ! 

Whether that headache was diplomatic or not we shall never tell ; 
on the next morning we had to start at half-past six o’clock for our 
long day’s walk to our next possible sleeping-place, Tirbia. It was 
a Sunday, but it proved more than a Sabbath-day’s walk—indeed, we 
did not arrive till close on nine o’clock that evening. We reached 
the frontier of Andorra by nine o’clock in the morning, passing 
through San Juliad, and completed the long valley that penetrates the 
Republic from end to end. San Juliad is one of the six parishes 
of Andorra, with a population of five hundred inhabitants. It is a 
bright and picturesque little town, Spanish in all essential character- 
istics, and a reputed centre of the smuggling trade. In the morning 
light, it appeared cleaner and more civilised than any other parish of 
Andorra, with its shutters of green and yellow, its groups of red- 
capped Andorrans in their Sunday best, and the gaily caparisoned 
mules, covered with long red tassels, in front of the village inn. San 
Julia looks more prosperous than the capital, but Andorra, it must be 
remembered, is not well placed for smuggling purposes. A few miles 
beyond, the valley broadens out, and turns to the south, bringing us 
suddenly to the Spanish frontier and custom-house. A group of 
dirty, ill-looking ruffians, with their uniforms in tatters, sat in 
front of a house marked “Carabineri del Reino,” sheltered by an 
awning, and engrossed in a game of cards. They were the soldiers 
of His Most Catholic Majesty ; and this was Spain. 

We had come back to the common, civilised world of standing 
armies, custom duties, highways and passports. And during the hour 
that was spent by an unshaven, domineering custom’s officer in 
unloading our mule, we had ample leisure for many a_ pleasant 
recollection of and regret for the Republic we had just left—an 
oasis of medieval freedom in the middle of much-governed modern 
Europe. 

Haroip Spenver. 








THE NEW REALISM. 


In a day when the spurious is everywhere supposed to be successfully 
disguised and sufficiently recommended to the public by merely being 
described as new, it need not surprise us to find our attention 
solicited by a New Realism, of which the two most obvious things to 
be said are that it is unreal with the falsity of the half truth, and as 
old as the habit of exaggeration. One of the latest professors of 
this doubtful form of art, is the very young American writer, 
Mr. Stephen Crane, who first attracted notice in this country by a 
novel entitled The Red Badge of Courage. Whether that work was or 
was not described by its admirers as an achievement in realism, 
[am not aware. As a matter of fact, and as the antecedents, and 
indeed the age, of the writer showed, it was not a record of actual 
observation. Mr. Crane had evidently been an industrious investi- 
gator and collator of the emotional experiences of soldiers, and had 
evolved from them a picture of the mental state of a recruit going 
into action. It was artistically done and obtained a not undeserved 
success; but no method, of course, could be less realistic, in the sense 
on which the professors of the New Realism insist, than the process 
which resulted in this elaborate study of the emotions of the battle- 
field from the pen of a young man who has never himself smelt 
powder. 

Since then, however, Mr. Crane has given us two small volumes, 
which are presumably realistic or nothing. If circumstances have 
prevented the author from writing about soldiers in action “ with 
his eye on the object,” there are no such obstacles to his studying the 
Bowery and “ Bowery boys” from the life ; we may take it, therefore, 
that Maggie and George's Mother are the products of such study. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Howell’s effusive “ Appreciation,” which prefaces it, 
Maggie is a remarkable story having “ that quality of fatal necessity 
which dominates Greek tragedy.” Let us see then what this Sopho- 
clean work is like. 

The story of Maggie opens with a fight between the boys of Rum 
Alley and those of Devil’s Row. Jimmie, the heroine’s brother, is a 
boy of Rum Alley, aged nine, and when the curtain draws up he is 
the centre of a circle of urchins who are pelting him with stones. 
“Howls of wrath went up from them. On their small convulsed 
faces shone the grins of true assassins. As they charged they threw 
stones and cursed in shrill chorus, . . . Jimmie’s coat had been torn 
to shreds in a scuffle, and his hat was gone. He had bruises on 
twenty parts of his body, and blood was dripping from a cut in his 
head. His wan features looked like those of a tiny insane demon. . . . 
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The little boys ran to and fro hurling stones and swearing in barbaric 
trebles. . . . A stone had smashed in Jimmie’s mouth. Blood was 
bubbling over his chin and down upon his ragged shirt. Tears made 
furrows on his dirt-stained cheeks. His thin legs had begun to 
tremble and turn weak, causing his small body to reel. His roaring 
curses of the first part of the fight had changed to a blasphemous 
chatter. In the yells of the whirling mob of Devil’s Row children 
there were notes of joy like songs of triumphant savagery. The 
little boys seemed to leer gloatingly at the blood on the other child’s 
face.” 

A lad of sixteen, afterwards destined to play an important part in 
the story, then approaches. He smites one of the Devil’s Row children 
on the back of the head, and the little boy falls to the ground and 
gives a tremendous howl. <A reinforcement of the Rum Alley 
children then arrives, and there is a momentary pause in the fight, 
during which Jimmie becomes involved in a quarrel with Blue Billie, 
one of his own side. 


‘They struck at each other, clinched, and rolled over on the cobblestones. 

‘** Smash ’im, Jimmie, kick d’ face off ’im,’ yelled Pete, in tones of delight. 

‘‘The small combatants pounded and kicked, scratched and tore. They 
began to weep, and their curses struggled in their throats with sobs. The other 
little boys clasped their hands and wriggled their legs in excitement. They 
formed a bobbing circle round the pair.” 


At this juncture Jimmie’s father arrives on the scene and 
endeavours to separate the combatants with a view of “ belting ”’ his 
son. To this end he begins to kick into the chaotic mass on the 
ground. “ The boy Billie felt a heavy boot strike his head. He made 
a furious effort and disentangled himself from Jimmie. He tottered 
away. Jimmie arose painfully from the ground and confronting his 
father began to curse him.” His parent kicked him. ‘Come home 
now,” he cried,“ an’ stop yer jawin’ or I’]] lam the everlasting head off 
yer.” Upon this they go home, the boy swearing “ luridly,” for 
he “ felt that it was a degradation for one who aimed to be some vague 
kind of a soldier or a man of blood, with a sort of sublime licence, to 
be taken home by a father ” 

That is the first chapter much condensed. In the original there 
are eight pages of it. Isit art? If so, is the making of mud-pies 
an artistic occupation, and are the neglected brats who are to be 
found rolling in the gutters of every great city unconscious artists ¥ 

In the next chapter Jimmie pummels his little sister, and his mother 
quarrels with and rates her husband till she drives him to the public- 
house, remaining at home to get drunk herself. In the third chapter, 
Jimmie, who has stopped out to avoid an outbreak of her intoxicated 
fury, steals home again late at night, listens outside the door to a fight 
going on within between his father and mother, and at last creeps in 
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with his little sister to find both parents prostrate on the floor in a 
drunken stupor and to huddle in a corner until daybreak, cowering 
with terror lest they should awaken. For when you are a “ realist’s” 
little boy, you have to be very handy and adaptable and do exactly 
what that realist requires of you: so that, though you may have 
been defying and cursing your father at one moment, like the daring 
little imp you have been described as being, you may at the next 
moment, and for the purpose of another sort of painful picture, have 
to behave like a cowed and broken-spirited child of a totally different 
type. 

These opening scenes take up about one-fifth of the short book, 
and those that follow are like unto them. There is a little less fight- 
ing, but a good deal more drinking. Jimmie becomes a truck driver, 
and fights constantly with other drivers, but the fights are not described 
at length. His father dies, probably of drink, and his mother takes 
to drinking harder than ever. Maggie is seduced and deserted by 
Pete, the youth who appeared on the scene during the opening fight 
and hits one of the infant fighters on the back of the head. Jimmie 
resents the proceedings of the Bowery Lovelace as a breach of good 
manners, and, going with a friend to the tavern where Pete acts as 
“bar-tender,” the two set upon him and there ensues a fight, in the 
course of which the lips of the combatants “ curl back and stretch 
tightly over the gums in ghoul-like grins.” It lasts for four pages, 
and is brought to a close by the intervention of the police, and the 
escape of Jimmie “with his face drenched in blood.” How this story 
continues, how Maggie falls lower and lower and finally dies, and 
how after her death her gin-sodden mother is passionately entreated 
to forgive her, and at last graciously consents to do so—all this 
may be readin Mr. Crane’s pages, and shall not here be summarised 
from them. Is it necessary to do so? Or to give a précis of the 
companion volume, George’s Mother, the story of a “little old 
woman ” actually of sober and industrious habits, and of her actually 
not vicious though weak son, of whose backslidings she dies? Need 
I give specimen extracts from it? I hope not—I think not. The 
extracts which have been already given are perfectly fair samples of 
Mr. Crane’s work. Anyone who likes to take it from the writer of 
this article, that to read these two little books through would be to 
wade through some three hundred and thirty pages of substantially 
the same stuff as the above extracts, will do Mr. Crane no injustice. 
So I will pass from him to a Realist of considerably larger calibre. 

For Mr. Arthur Morrison, author of Tales of Mean Streets and A 
Child of the Jago, undoubtedly carries heavier guns than Mr. Crane. 
To begin with, he can tell a story, while Mr. Crane can only string 
together a series of loosely cohering incidents. Many of his characters 
are vividly and vigorously drawn, while the American writer puts us 
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off for the most part with sketches and shadowy outlines. Mr. 
Morrison’s ruffians and their ruffianism are better discriminated, and 
though there is plenty of fighting and drinking and general brutality 
in his last and strongest work—one of the faction fights in which, 
indeed, is related at quite inordinate length—he understands that the 
description of these things alone will not suffice to make a satisfactory 
story even about blackguards, and he has outgrown that touching 
naiveté displayed in the younger realist’s obvious belief in the 
perpetual freshness and charm of mere squalor. He perceives that 
merely to follow his characters, as Mr. Crane .does his, from the 
drinking-bar to the low music-hall and thence home again, day after 
day, with interludes of brawling and “ bashing” and other like 
recreations, becomes, after a hundred pages or so, a little monotonous, 
and that the life of the criminal in his constant struggle with the law, 
and in perpetual danger from its officers, possesses at least the element 
of “sport,” and presents features of variety and interest which that of 
the mere sot and tavern-brawler cannot possibly offer. Above all, 
Mr. Morrison wields a certain command of pathos, a power in which 
Mr. Crane is not only deficient, but of which he does not even appear 
to know the meaning; and were it not for a certain strange and, in 
truth, paradoxical defect, of which more hereafter, in his method of 
employing it, he would at times be capable of moving his readers very 
powerfully indeed. Ina word, the English writer differs from the 
American by all the difference which divides the trained craftsman 
from the crude amateur, and deserves to that extent more serious 
and detailed criticism. 

What, however, has most astonished one of Mr. Morrison’s critics 
fresh from a perusal of 4A Child of the Jago, is the impression of 
extraordinary unreality which, taken as a whole, it leaves behind it. 
To a critic opposed to the theories and methods of so-called realism, 
this is naturally rather disconcerting. He has probably been girding 
up his critical loins for the task of showing that the realist has lost 
sight of art in the perusal and capture of naked Truth, when lo! 
he finds that even Truth herself appears to have altogether escaped 
her pursuer. He was preparing himself to detect and expose the 
wsthetic and artistic defects of a supposed product of literary photo- 
graphy, when to his amazement he discovers that the photograph, 
though it seems distinct enough to the gaze which concentrates itself 
successively on the various parts of the picture, yet fades when the 
attempt is made to view it in its entirety into a mere blur. He comes out 


from the Jago with the feelings, not, as he had expected, of a man who 
has just paid a visit to the actual district under the protection of the 
police, but of one who has just awakened from the dream of a pro- 
longed sojourn in some fairyland of horror. ‘This, to be sure, may 
be the effect which Mr. Morrison desired to produce: it is certainly 
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not difficult, I think, to show that his methods are distinctly calculated 
to produce it; but then those methods cannot be exactly the methods 
which the realist professes to employ, nor that effect the effect at 
which he is commonly supposed to aim. 

What is the Jago? The Jago is a name of Mr. Morrison’s own 
invention, and applied by him to a district which he carefully localises 
by giving it two real East End thoroughfares, High Street, Shore- 
ditch, and Bethnal Green Road, as boundaries on two of its sides. He 
estimates its area as that of “a square of two hundred and fifty yards 
or less,” and describes its population as “ swarming in thousands.” 
Yet with the exception of the hero’s mother and a single family 
besides, it appears to contain no one adult person among all these 
thousands who is not actually or potentially either a thief, or a prosti- 
tute, or a “ fence,” or a professional mendicant, or the female decoy of 
drunken libertines for the purpose of robbery with murderous violence. 
In the opening chapter of the book, the wife of Billy Leary brings in 
4 a victim to the “ cosh ”’—an iron rod with a knob at the end which 
the craftsman carried in his coat-sleeve, “ waiting about dark staircase 
corners, till his wife (married or not) brought in a well-drunken stranger, 


























1 & when with a sudden blow behind the head the stranger was happily 
fr & coshed, and whatever was found on him as he lay insensible was the 
; profit of the transaction.” And we are told that * there were legends of 
_ surprising ingatherings achieved by wives of especial diligence : one 
1 of a woman who had brought to the cosh some six-and-twenty on a 
s ee night of public rejoicing.” Mrs. Leary’s stranger was “ happily 
¥ coshed,” and afterwards thrown out into the street. As thus :— 

. 

f ‘Ina little while something large and dark was pushed forth from the d@r 
, opening near Jago Row, which Billy Leary’s spouse had entered. ‘The thing 
' & rolled over and lay tumbled on the pavement for atime unmoved. It might 
, have been yet another would-be sleeper, but for its stillness. Just such a thing 
gE it seemed belike to two that lifted their heads and peered trom a few yards off 
t till they rose on hands and knees and crept to where it lay: Jago rats both. A 
‘ man it was, with a thick smear across his face and about his head, the source oi 
d the dark trickle that sought the gutter dreamily over the broken flags. The 
7 drab stuff of his pockets peeped out here and there in a crumpled bunch, and 
16 his waistcoat gaped where the watch guard had ‘been. early here was an 
~ uncommonly remunerative cosh—a cosh so good that the boots had been 
h neglected and remained on the man’s feet. These the kneeling two unlaced 
if deftly, and rising, prize in hand, vanished in the deeper shadow of Jago 

tow.” 

1€ 

ut This, be it observed, is not a erime of rare occurrence, and the 
ho work of a limited class of criminals. You are invited to believe that 
he it 1s a regular industry of the Jago practised semper, ubique, et ah 
‘0- omnibus, throughout the whole district, at all times and by every 
Ly one who has the means of practising it with success. Lack of such 
ly means is the only limit to it. ‘S’elp me!” says one of the char- 
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acters, referring to Mrs. Leary, “I’d carry the cosh meself if I'd a 
woman like ’er.” 

After this one ought not, perhaps, to be surprised at the fight 
between the Ranns and the Learys, related with all the circumstan- 
tiality of the scrimmage between Molly Seagrim and her enemies in 
the churchyard, though in a grim, smileless fashion, contrasting 
comically enough with Fielding’s most humorous burlesque of a 
Homeric battlepiece. But it lasts for twenty mortal pages, until 
indeed we get a little tired of the prowess of Sally Green in biting 
and tearing out the hair of her female adversaries, and are almost 
glad when Nora Walsh brings the fight to a close by breaking a 
bottle on the kerb and stabbing Sally about the face with the jagged 
points. The two clans subsequently fraternize, and at a later stage 
of this agreeable romance one portion invites the other toa “ sing- 
song” at Mother Gapps, when the floor unfortunately falls in, and 
the guests, suspecting a piége, attack their hosts with exceeding 
savagery in the cellar. When the burglar-father of little Dicky 
Perrott, the hero of the book, is not “ burgling,” an occupation which 
by affording him facilities for the murder of a treacherous fence 
«onducts him ultimately to the gallows, the reader is entertained 
principally with fights; but the story of Dicky himself is interesting, 
though with odd touches of old-fashioned melodrama about it, and 
would be much more so if not buried as it is beneath the mass of 
.squalid irrelevances which encumbers the book. 

No wonder that those who know the Kast End of London have 
protested against this picture. The houses in that area of “two 
hundred and fifty yards square” have been cleared of its former 
occupants and their dens, and the original of the Jago has, it is 
admitted, ceased to exist. But I will make bold to say that as 
described by Mr. Morrison it never did exist. Mr. Morrison has 
simply taken all the types of London misery, foulness, and rascality, 
and “dumped them down” on the area aforesaid. He has taken 
the brutal pugnacity of one of the courts of an Irish quarter, mixed 
it with the knavery of a thieves’ kitchen in some other district, made 
“the gruel thick and slab” in his infernal cauldron with a highly 
concentrated dose of the foul scum which is to be found floating, 
though in a much diluted form, on the surface of the vast sea of 
poverty in all great cities; and, pouring the precious compost into 
a comparatively small vessel, he invites the world to inspect it asa 
sort of essence or extract of metropolitan degradation. If it is not 
what you would actually find in exploring the Jago, it is no doubt 
what you might find if all London had happened to pour its manifold 
streams of corruption into that particular sentina. I have nothing 
to say for the moment against art of this kind, except that it is 
certainly not realism. It is the idealising method, and its result is as 
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essentially ideal as the Venus of Milo. That it is the idealisation of 
ugliness, instead of beauty, is a mere detail. 

So much for the book asa whole. As an imaginative picture of 
life at the East End, that is to say as a picture formed out of a mul- 
titude of sordid and shocking actualities, many or most of them 
dissociated from each other in real life, but here imaginatively com- 
bined for the purposes of a work of fiction—it may pass; but unlese 
words are to part with all their distinctions of meaning, it can no 
more be a realistic history of any community of human beings that 
ever existed on the earth, than is the Voyage to the Houyhnhms. 

Nevertheless, though the total effect of the story is unreal and 
phantasmagoric, yet, considered as a series of distinct scenes, or as a 
gallery of repulsive portraits, may it not, it may be asked, be a 
triumph of accurate description and lifelike portraiture? Grant that 
the collocation of so many hideous figures and the concatenation of 
such an uninterrupted succession of revolting incidents, is misde- 
scribed as “realism,” yet the drawing of those figures and the 
narrative of those incidents may be masterpieces of realistic art. 
Well, is that so? As for the incidents, no doubt you are made to 
“see them ”’ plainly enough ; but, speaking for myself personally, I 
see them not a whit more plainly for the crudities of the description. 
There is a fight, half prize-fight, half quarrel-fight, in A Child of the 


Jago, a sort of incident which interests if not delights all of us, and 
probably will continue to do so until the human race is ready for 
elevation to some loftier, but less lively, plane of being. It is most 
conscientiously described—with all the conscientiousness indeed of 
the gentleman mentioned by Sheridan, who described the Phoenix 


“like a poulterer,” not “letting us off a single feather.” Every 


punch with its effect on the punched part is faithfully delineated in 
black and blue, picked out with crimson; but the blood and bruises 
with which Mr. Morrison so lavishly adorns his pages do not make us 
realise the battle one whit more vividly than, for instance, we realise 
the prize-fight in Rodney Stone, an incident nevertheless in which Mr. 
Conan Doyle cannot be accused of shirking any necessary detail. 
And so with the faction fight, and the scrimmage after the sing-song, 
and the murder which bring the plot to its climax. They are 
vigorous pieces of description, but any intelligent reader who com- 
pares them with other examples, by writers of other schools, will find 
that their vigour is not really enhanced by the violences of colouring and 
that their reality does not in the least depend upon their so-called 
realism. 

As to the character drawing I willingly admit its occasionally high 
merit. Josh Perrott, the burglar father of Dicky, is a convincing 
portrait, and strikes one as consistent and unexaggerated. The man 
has the virtues, or rather, the one virtue, which goes with the vices 


. 
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of the lowest type of Englishman—that dogged stoicism in the face 
of death, which is the nobler, as the brute ferocity is the baser, side 
of his bulldog nature. But what is one to say of Aaron Queech, of 
Father Sturt—nay, of Dicky Perrott himself? Have the transactions 
of Queech with Dicky, and the relations of Dicky to Queech, been 
actually studied from East End criminal life, or are they not rather 
exercises in the more stagy and artificial manner of the despised 
sentimentalist Dickens ? And, if so, what a falling off is here for the 
New Realism! To observe that Aaron Queech is simply a revival of 
our old friend Mr. Fagin, is a too obvious criticism, and is a not 
sufficiently serious objection—for “comic relief’’ is needed sorely 
enough in Mr. Morrison’s pages, Heaven knows, and to borrow it 
from Jickens is. at least, in a phrase of that humourist’s 
own, to “ go to the right shop” for it. But it is a little too much to 
make an amalgam of Artful Dodger and Oliver Twist, which really 
is what Mr. Morrison has done with Dicky Perrott. or what else 
can be said of a boy who is precocious enough to steal a nickel 
clock from a neighbour’s mantelpiece, yet green enough to allow a 
Jew fence to have it in liquidation of a debt of twopence. The ehild- 
thief is not quite so common, I hope, even in a thieves’ quarter, as 
we should gather from Mr. Morrison’s writings; but there can 
be very few East-lnd children, honest or dishonest, who don’t know 
more about the price of articles than that. They acquire that 
knowledge in only too hard a school and begin at only too tender an 
age. The theft, again, of the cheap toy musical-box by way of 
remorseful compensation of the robbed Ropers with “a thing worth 
any fifty clocks” in Dicky’s estimation—surely that is not realisti- 
cally imagined. Surely that is not a natural touch of childish char- 
acter in a child of the Jago. It is only the well-nurtured and well- 
cared-for child who sees no reason why “grown-ups” should not 
value toys, as he does himself, more highly than articles of domestic 
use. A child of the Jago would have known very well that it his 
mother were bound for the pawnbroker’s she would be more likely to 
take a flat iron with her than a tin soldier. But that Dicky’s 
character should abound with these incongruous sentimental touches is 
not surprising; for sentimentalism is in truth the Nemesis that dogs 
the New Realism and its professors. In their pose of cynical self- 
expression, in their determination to make their realism “ unflinch- 
ing,” “ relentless,” “ terrible,” and all the rest of it, they so sternly 
shut their eyes to the real pathos of the scenes and lives which they 
describe, that at last they seem to lose the power of discriminating 
between the real article and its counterfeits, and when they need the 
pathetic for the purposes of a foil, they are compelled to fall back 
upon shams of their own invention. 

Even when they quit the hideous and revolting for the merely 
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dreary and depressing, the same note of exaggeration almost every- 
where asserts itself. In Zales of Mean Streets, Mr. Morrison has strung 
tegether fifteen short stories, some of them repulsive, after the fashion 
of his long story above discussed, others simply gloomy and miser- 
able. Dealing, as he does, only with two or three characters, in most 
of these stories his realism produces a less unreal impressiona—for, of 
course, the obvious reason that it is easier to believe in the existence 
of one or two brutes and savages than of a whole London district, 
peopled by such inhabitants “in swarming thousands,” and by no 
one else. I need not, however, discuss either the hideous or the 
merely dreary stories in this volume. Not the former, because it 
would be going over the ground already traversed ; and not the latter, 
because Mr. Morrison has so admirably defined his own standpoint 
with regard to them in the Introduction, that it will simply suffice me 
to examine that. 

In this Introduction Mr. Morrison describes, and powerfully de- 
scribes, a mean East End street, and the lives of its inhabitants. It 
is not a thieves’ street like any of the courts and alleys of the Jago ; 
it is the abode of fairly respectable working men, with habits of regu- 
lar industry. Indeed, it is this regularity, with the deadly tedium 
created by it, which Mr. Morrison mainly relies on for his effect. 
He tells us how the inhabitants of this street are knocked up every 
morning at half-past five by the policeman or the night watchman, 
and rise and go to their day’s labour at the docks, the gas-works, and 
the ship-yards; how a little later comes the “ trotting of sorrow-laden 
little feet along the grim street to the grim Board School, three grim 
streets off ” ; then “ silence, save for a subdued sound of scrubbing 
here and there, and the puny squall of croupy infants”’ ; then, still 
later on, “ a new trotting of little feet to docks, gas-works, and ship- 
yards with father’s dinner in a bason and a red handkerchief,” 
and so to the Board School again; then “more muffled scrubbing 
and more squalling’’; the return of the children from school, the 
return of sooty artisans from work; a “smell of bloater up and 
down”; nightfall; the fighting of boys in the street, perhaps of 
men at the corner near the beershop ; sleep. 

And this is the record of a day in this street ; and every day is 
hopelessly the same except Sunday, when, however, “‘ one monotony ” 
is only “ broken by another.” And the day is only symbolical of the 
life, which has its dawn of birth, its school time, “its mid-day play- 
hour, when love peeps even into this street’; then more trotting of 
little feet, this time new and strange little feet; the scrubbing 
and squalling, the end of the sooty day’s work, the last home-coniing, 
nightfall, sleep. Where in the East End, asks Mr. Morrison in 
conclusion, lies this street? And he answers, “ Everywhere.” 
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‘‘The hundred and fifty yards is only a link in a long and a mightily tangled 
chain—is only a turn in a tortuous maze. This street of the square holes is 
hundreds of miles long. That it is planned in short lengths is true, but there 
is no other way in the world that can more properly be called a single street 
because of its dismal lack of accent, its sordid uniformity, its utter remoteness 
from delight.” 


Yes, it is a picture of infinite melancholy, but whence does its 
melancholy arise? From the meanness of the mean street and the 
exceptionally dull and narrow lives of its inhabitants? That Mr. 
Morrison intends to convey that impression is obvious; but the im- 
pression is nine-tenths of it false. Why, if I had Mr. Morrison’s 
fine descriptive gift, I would select a street quite other than mean, a 
street consisting, not of poverty-stricken little houses, but of “eligible” 
suburban villas, a street inhabited not by hard-pressed artisans, but 
by comfortable, even by “warm ” City men; and I would undertake 
to describe it and the daily lives of its inhabitants—the daily journey 
of the men to their business ; the daily resumption by the women of 
their burden of household duties and household worries ; their Sundays; 
the growth and departures of their children ; their old age ; their death 
—I say that had I the pen of Mr. Morrison I would undertake so to 
describe these things, that the heart of the reader should sink and 
shrink within him at the thought of man’s lot upon earth, and, per- 
haps, burn with anger at the spiritless patience in which man endures 
it, with the “ quietus”’ of the “ bare bodkin ” always within his reach. 
The power of suggesting these emotions is not a property of mean 
streets ; it is a property of all streets, a property of life itself, with its 
unresting but aimless flow. If Mr. Morrison has not yet felt that 
himself, he will feel it before he passes middle age, and he will know 
then, if he does not already know, the true composition of the bitter 
draught that he has here brewed and presented to us. He will admit 
that he has been trying to pass off upon us a mixture of Weltschmerz 
and tedium vite as genuine ‘“‘ Essence of Mean Street.” 

Measured out in minim glasses and copiously diluted, it is not an 
unpleasant potion, though it is enervating if too often indulged in 
and positively deadly in large doses; but always, and in any , it 
is a subjective product, a way of looking at things, not a quality of 
the things seen.. The people who thus depress you with the intense 
monotony of their lives, do not, except by moments, feel it themselves 
any more than, except by moments, you feel the monotony of your 
own. Writers who bearthis:‘in mind are safeguarded from exaggera- 
tion; but Mr. Morrison is not of them. For see how he proceeds with 
the account of the mean street. ‘“ Nobody laughs here,’’ says he, 
“life is too serious a thing! Nobody sings.” Is that true of any 
street in London or elsewhere ? nay, is it true of any assemblage of 
human beings, numbering children among them? Again, “ Nobody 
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from this street goes to the theatre. That would mean too long a 
journey, and would cost money, which might buy bread and cheese 
and boots.” Indeed? It is from the daughters of these families that 
domestic service (when they will condescend to it) is largely recruited 
further west. If Mr. Morrison will ask the next housemaid he 
meets if she ever went to the theatre, I can promise him that ed/e lui 
dira des nouvelles. True, they ought not to be nourel/es to one who 
professes to have made a special study of the working class: though 
when he adds that for those workmen “ who wear black Sunday suits ” 
theatre-going “ would be sinful,” it is difficult not to suspect him of 
a confusion between this class and the petite bourgeoisie. And what 
in the name of all the maidservants in London are we to make of 
this? ‘“ Now and again a penny novel has been found among the 
private treasures of a growing daughter, and been wrathfully con- 
fiscated.”” Do they then only begin to acquire their taste for this 
class of literature, and to collect their ample libraries of it after 
accepting their situations? If so, the growth, both of the taste and 
the library, is astonishingly rapid. 

But if this is how the New Realism deals with the merely pathetic 
side of humble life ; if these are its caricatures of the truth, where 
the truth is matter of pretty general knowledge, how are we to trust 
its dealings with those hideous and revolting aspects of the truth, 
which are matters of special inquiry and expert information? We 
hardly need the counter testimony of experts to feel assured that, in 
the latter case also, the picture, as a whole, is overdrawn. It is not 
only that the note of exaggeration runs through its details, but that 
when they are substantially true, they have been so selected as to 
render the total impression false. For the impulse to that selection 
has not been artistically sincere. A public avid of sensation and 
critics wanting in the sense of measure have corrupted it, until the 
desire of each writer to strike and shock more violently than his 
competitors, to be more “relentless” and “ unflinching,” to write a 
“stronger,” even if only in the sense of a more pungently malodorous, 
book thon they, has first driven them to load their literary palettes 
with only “lurid” colours, and is now rapidly demoralising, if it, 
with some of them, has not already demoralised their artistic 
sense to the extent of blinding it to all other hues. That this fate 
should befall some of them is not, perhaps, a matter worth any sensible 
man’s regret; but Mr. Arthur Morrison not only shows the promise 
but has given proof of the power of better things. 


H. D. Trai. 
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RARELY does one meet a foreigner, even though he may belong to 
some insignificant state, who, in conversation, will depreciate his own 
land and people; but there are Britons who make a practice of 
“running down” all that appertains to the country of their birth. 
They seem to consider that by so doing they are giving proof of their 
own independence and of their superior enlightenment. These 
national depreciators are to be met with in all ranks of society, but 
principally amongst a certain small section of the working-classes. 
When national criticism emanates from friendly lips and is the result 
of knowledge and of careful study it should be welcomed by all sensible 
patriots. Constant improvement is the life of nations as well as of 
individuals. Stagnation is death, but if the fault-finding be the off- 
spring of ignorance and of a self-sufficient desire to appear more en- 
lightened than others, then it is well that the true character of such 
criticism should be clearly understood. 

Some months ago, when publicly advocating the inculcation of 
patriotic feeling amongst the children in the Board and National 
Schools of the Metropolis, I received a long and carefully argued 
protest from a gentleman who informed me that he was a well-to-do 
tradesman, a late member of a vestry, a School Board manager, and 
an ardent admirer of republican institutions, and of the United States 
of America in particular, and he gave what he doubtless considered 
excellent reasons why, although, according to him, it was natural that 
the citizens of the lnited States should love their country, Britons 
have no cause to be equally proud of the land of their birth. I also 
am an admirer of the Constitution of the United States, and of the 
enterprise and intelligence of its population. Indeed, he would be 
but a poor Briton who could contemplate without feelings of admira- 
tion and pride the splendid triumphs of a people sprung from the loins 
of his own ancestors. Britons the Americans originally were, and in 
the imagination of the true Englishman, kinsmen they ever will re- 
main. But because his heart goes out to them in the way that it 
does to no other people, that is no reason why an Englishman should 
be blind to the merits of his own country, or to the virtues of that 
portion of his race which has remained at home. 

The writer of this protest seemed anxious to make it clear that he 
was not a Socialist, and that the opinions he expressed, and the argu- 
ments he employed against the inculcation of patriotic feeling amongst 
the rising generation were those in common use amongst men of his 
own class. The arguments used were in a great measure founded on 
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fictions, evidently put forward by the writer in all good faith as in- 
controvertible facts. If this letter really represented, as it professed 
to do, the feelings and beliefs of a certain number of honest but half- 
educated men, the following remarks may, perhaps, not be entirely 
without value. 

As my correspondent declared himself to be a Radical, it is to be 
presumed that he sympathises with labour. If this be the case, the 
words of such a good friend to labour and to the Radical cause, as 
Mr. W. ‘I’. Stead has ever shown himself to be, should at least 
command his respectful attention. 

In the remarkable book called J7 Christ came to Chicago, Mr. Stead 


says— 


©The labour movement in America seems to me to be about where the English 
labour movement stood nearly thirty years since. The Unions are still to a 
certain extent outlawed. They have no allies and many enemies. They have 
no representatives in City Councils, in State Legislatures, or in the Federal 
Congress. The newspapers, almost without exception, are against them. Among 
the Churches they have some sympathy, but little support. They are hampered, 
as we were not, by the fetters of written Constitutions. . . . I have watched 
the rapid evolution of social democracy in England, I have studied autocracy in 
Russia, and theocracy in Rome, and I must say that nowhere, not even im 
Russia, in the first years of the reaction occasioned by the murder of the late 
Tzar, have I struck more abject submission to a more soulless despotism than that 
which prevails among the masses of the so-called free American citizens, when 
they are face to face with the omnipotent power of the Corporations. ‘ Wealth,” 
suid a workman bitterly to me the other day, ‘‘has subjugated everything. It 
has gagged the press, it has bought up the Legislature, it has corrupted the 
Judges. Hyen on the Universities it is laying its golden finger. The churches 
are in its grasp. Go where you will, up and down this country, you will find 
our citizens paralysed by a sense of their own impotence. They know the 
injustice, they know better than any the wrongs which they suffer, they mutter 
curses, but they are too cowed to do anything. They have tried so often, and 
have been beaten so badly, that they have not the heart to try again.”’ 


So much for the labour movement! Now hear how the unem- 
ployed, according to Mr. Stead, were housed during his visit to 
Chicago— 


“+ In the name of that homeless wanderer in this desert of stone and steel, 
whose hopeless heart lies leaden in his bosom, whose brain grows faint for want 
of food: in the name of that unnecessary product of American freedom and 
prosperity, the American tramp, I bid you welcome to the Imperial city of the 
boundless West.’ So spoke William C. Pomeroy, Vice-President of the Trade 
and Labour Assembly, on behalf of the Labour Unions of Chicago, to the 
Convention of the American Federation of Labour which assembled at Chicago 
in last December.”’ 


“ He but expressed, in his own vivid way,’”’ continues Mr. Stead, 
“some of the bitterness of discontent which all men felt in Chicago 
last winter.” 
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‘‘ Among ‘ the images which ye have made of me,’ the tramp is one of the 
most unattractive, and in December he was everywhere in evidence. The 
approach of winter drove him from the fields to seck shelter in the towns, which. 
were already over- burdened with their own unemployed. Like the frogs in the 
Egyptian plague, you could not escape from the tramps, go where you would. 
In the city they wandered through the streets, seeking work and finding none. 
At night, if they had failed in begging the dime which would secure them a 
lodging, they came together in three great herds, presenting a sad spectacle of 
squalid misery and forlorn manhood. These nocturnal camps of the homeless 
nomads of civilisation were all in the centre of the city. Of these, the most 
wretched was that which was pitched in Harrison Street police station. 

The footsore, leg-swollen tramp who had wandered all day through the city 
streets, looking more or less aimlessly for work or food, sought shelter at night 
wherever he could find a roof to shelter him, and warmth to keep the frost out 
of his bones. Some kennelled in empty trucks on the railway sidings, rejoicing 
even in a fireless retreat, others crept into the basement of saloons, or coiled 
themselves up in outhouses, but the bulk of them were accommodated in the 
police stations, in the Pacific Garden Mission, and in the City Hall. Such 
improvised shelters were all the appliances of civilisation which Chicago, in the 
year of the World’s Fair, had to offer to the homeless out-of-works. 

There is something dreary and repelling about a police station in the least 
criminal districts. But Harrison Street station stands in the midst of darkest 
Chicago. Behind the iron bars of its underground cages are penned up night 
after night scores and hundreds of the most dissolute ruffians of both sexes that 
can be raked up in the dives of the levee. 

The cells, if they may be called such, are in the basement, half underground. 
They resemble the cages of wild beasts in a menagerie. There are two short 
corridors into which the cages open on the right and left, while the remaining 
corridors have only cages on one side, the other being the stone wall. The floor 
is of stone. In each cell there is one bench on which the first comers can sit 
while the others stand. An open gutter at the back provides the only sanitary 
accommodation. One policeman and one police matron are in command. Each 
of the corridors is closed by an iron barred gate. The place is lit with gas and is 
warm, but the atmosphere is heavy, sometimes fetid, and the cages and corridors 
reek with associations of vice and crime. 

Into this criminal stock-pot of the city the homeless tramps were thrown, to 
stew in their own juice, together with the roughs and criminals and prostitutes, 
the dehumanised harvest nightly garnered by the police of the district. 

In case it should be said that the unemployed in America are composed of 
foreigners, it may as well be mentioned that Professor Hourwitch of the 
University of Chicago, recently subjected one hundred tramps, selected at 
random, to a searching analysis, and found that fifty-nine were native born, and 
only forty-one foreigners.”’ 


Our workhouse system may not be ideal, but at all events we make 
in Great Britain better provision than this for the unemployed and 
the homeless. 

Speaking of British casual wards, Mr. W. T. Stead says— 


‘‘In America not even these municipal makeshifts for primitive hospitality 
have been provided. The result is that the tramp nuisance is becoming one of 
the most formidable of the lesser evils which afflict the Republic. The papers all 
this winter have been full of reports, al! pointing to the gradual evolution of the 
labourer in search of work into the mendicant tramp, and the still further 
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evolution of the mendicant tramp into a species of banditti. In certain counties 
in Ohio, for instance, last winter, the tramps were little better than highway 
robbers, travelling from place to place on freight trains. They alighted whenever 
they were hungry, and made a foray into the neighbouring villages or isolated 
farmhouses, compelling the farmers to give them meals, and then turn over 
whatever money might be in the house.”’ 


He adds— 


‘‘Nothing has been attempted in Chicago corresponding to the municipal 
lodging-houses of London, or to the similar institutions which have long 
been successfully worked in Glasgow.”’ 


Now with regard to the political power enjoyed by the masses in 
this country as compared with that possessed by their brothers across 
the ocean. I will call as a witness an American, Mr. George Wash- 
burn Smalley, the New York correspondent of the Times. In an 
article which recently appeared in the Nineteenth Century this gentle- 
man, whose residence and training, both in America and Great 
Britain, have given him exceptional opportunities of arriving at a just 
opinion, says— 

‘Tt is, I think, admitted by the best writers that in some very essential 
particulars the English Constitution is far more democratic than the American. 
The English machine is so contrived as to respond quickly and pretty surely to 
external pressure. Touch a button, and you turn out a Government. Touch 
another, and you modify your Constitution. In America there is no great use 
in touching buttons. The machine does not respond, or does not respond till after 
a considerable length of time. We are ruled by a President, who is in for four 
years, and cannot be removed except by impeachment. As arule, the House of 
Representatives elected for the second year of the presidential term has a 
majority of his opponents, byt to that he pays no attention. He and his Cabinet 
are independent of hostile votes in Congress.”’ 

There can be no doubt that this statement represents the exact truth 
—a truth which is recognised by most intelligent Americans who have 
resided for any length of time in Great Britain. 

As I have already remarked, my correspondent stated that patriot- 
ism in America was laudable because in that country, according to 
him men rose by merit alone, whereas in Great Britain they rose 
through favour, irrespective of merit. Of course the educated man 
knows that the very reverse is the case, that in America entrance to 
almost all public offices is dependent on the favour of some person or 
body of individuals. If, in the United States, a man desires his son 
to obtain a commission in the Army or Navy, he has to solicit a 
nomination at the hands of a senator before the lad can be admitted 
to the Colleges of West Point or of Annapolis; if he wishes to repre- 
sent his country abroad he must have performed political services to 
some legislator on behalf of the party in power; if he is anxious to 
occupy the smallest post in the Civil Service, Customs, Revenue 
Department, or Post Office, he can only obtain it by the favour of 
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some politician or “ boss,’’ in return for services performed, not to the 
state, but to the individual or party. Installed in office, the retention 
of his post is dependent on favour. No amount of merit, nor of dili- 
gence in the public service, on the defeat of his party, can insure him 
permanency of employment. It is notorious that merit does not 
always constitute a safe passport of admission even to the Bench in 
America. Certain it is that the favour of some “ boss” or political 
wire-puller, acting under the cloak of a popular election, has before 
now placed men on the Bench whose proper position would have been 
in the dock. 

On the other hand, we know that in Great Britain, no man, how- 
ever high his rank, however great his wealth, however powerful his 
connections, can enter the army, the navy, the civil service, or indeed 
any Government employment, except on giving proof of his supe- 
riority in merit over all who choose to enter the lists against him. 
The only path to State employment in Great Britain is that of free 
and open competitive examination. ‘The one exception to this rule is 
in the case of the Foreign Office, where, for obvious reasons, it is for 
the benefit of the nation that the competition should be between 
nominated candidates. ‘The respect which is universally felt in Great 
Britain towards the occupants of the judicial bench is proof of the 
care shown by the Crown in its choice of judges. 

When once a man has entered the British service, whether in the 
army, the navy, the civil service, the Post Office, the customs, the 
excise, or the metropolitan or Irish police, the only passport to pro- 
motion and honour is merit, and as long as he does his duty his 
position is secure, whatever political party may be in power. 

My correspondent cited Lord George Hamilton as an example of 
an aristocratic jobber, and expressed himself as most indignant be- 
cause his lordship, when out of office, drew the usual pension of an 
ex-minister who can prove that his income is below a certain mone- 
tary figure, and he seemed to be under the impression that this 
pension was given to Lord George in some mysterious way because 
he happened to be the brother of a duke, and that a commoner with- 
out aristocratic connections would, under similar circumstances, not 
have been able to enjoy the money. It would have been easy to 
point out that every ex-Cabinet Minister, whatever his social posi- 
tion, whose income is below a certain amount, has a right to such a 
pension, and that such a regulation is decidedly democratic in its 
bearing, inasmuch as it enables a poor Member of Parliament, who 
has once obtained office, to continue his political life when in oppo- 
sition, thus placing him on a par with rich men in the struggles of 
party government. 

The writer of the above-mentioned letter went on to assert that, 
owing to some unjust influences, the exact nature of which he did 
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not specify, but which probably were in some occult way connected 
with the existence of a monarchy, poor men could not rise to political 
power in England. 

It is perfectly true that it is more difficult for a poor man to rise 
to wealth and position in Great Britain than it is in America or in 
our Colonies, but this is because there are not so many opportunities 
in an old country, where population is excessive and competition 
keen, as in a new land, where the resources of the soil are still largely 
undeveloped, but the presence of working men in the British Parlia- 
ment, some of whom occupy a leading position in that assembly, 
shows that it is possible for poor men, even in an old country like 
England, to push their way to the front, and once in the House of 
Commons, there is no reason why, if a man _ has the requisite ability 
and strength of character, he should not, under modern conditions, 
become Prime Minister of the British Empire—a position, to my 
mind, no whit inferior to that of President of the United States. 

Many philosophical Radicals, who theoretically disapprove of 
kings, have acknowledged that there are practical advantages con- 
nected with such a constitutional monarchy as exists in Great Britain 
which counterbalance the theoretic objections they entertain towards 
the monarchical system. 

I do not think that many Englishmen would like to see the head 
of the State, as in America and France, the representative of a 
party rather than of the nation at large, nor in these days would 
they probably care to place such large powers of veto as are en- 
joyed by the President of the United States in the hands of a 
single man, however eminent and able he might be, especially if 
previous to his election he had been known to be a partisan, and 
was the nominee of a political party. 

There can be no doubt, however, that some few men and women 
regard the word “republic”? with much the same feeling as the 
old lady did that of ‘* Mesopotamia,” and that, if a country be 
called a Republic, take it for granted that the people inhabiting it 
must naturally possess greater freedom than those who live in a 
land the government of which is known by the name of a monarchy, 
even though the monarchy may be of such a constitutional and 
limited character as that of Great Britain. Thus prejudice at once 
arises in the minds of such people, and laws, institutions, and 
customs which would be approved, or at all events not condemned, 
under a republic, are regarded with very different eyes when found 
in existence under a monarchy. 

My correspondent entertained the extraordinary notion that the 
large estates of England had been given to the ancestors of their 
present owners by William the Conqueror, and that consequently 
these lands had never been legitimately purchased. Such faith in 
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the ancestral antiquity of our county families coming from the pen 
of a pronounced democrat is touching, but alas, truth compels the 
confession that there are few, if any, families in England which 
can prove that their lands have never changed hands since the days 
of William the Conqueror. In this connection it may not be out of 
place to remark, that ignorance not unfrequently causes gross exag- 
geration of the incomes of the landed classes. The net rental is a 
very different thing from the gross rental of a country gentleman. 
The Duke of Bedford has recently done a public service by throwing 
some light upon the subject. In a speech addressed to his tenants 
and labourers His Grace stated that in 1895, on the Thorney estate, 
there was a deficit of £445 10s., and on his Bedfordshire and Buck- 
ingham estates of £6,520, and that during the last eighty years he 
and his ancestors had actually spent over a million and a half on the 
Thorney estate alone! In other words, on his Thorney, Bedford- 
shire, and Buckinghamshire estates the practice of agriculture is just 
now being maintained by the duke by means of an annual dole of 
some £7,000 a year. Investigation would show that such a con- 
dition of things is far from being confined to the Bedford estate, and 
that many a landed proprietor, usually no doubt in a smaller way, but 
with just as much self-sacrifice, is thus translating into deeds his 
sense of the responsibilities of position. 

Although my correspondent objects to the teaching of patriotism 
and the placing of the national flag within the schools of the country, 
it is under that emblem, and not under the stars and stripes, that 
justice and government are to be found in their cheapest and purest 
forms. Our legislators, magistrates, lord-lieutenants, aldermen, county, 
municipal, and even district and parish councillors, are unpaid, whilst 
never has the faintest whisper of corruption in the transaction of 
business been raised against our modern public men. 

In America, on the other hand, corruption in the State is so notori- 
ous, that the best citizens hold aloof from politics, and the man who, 
by the votes of his fellows, has been elected to what should be the 
honourable position of a city alderman, must, until his character is 
known, be prepared to be regarded by all honest men with an eye of 
suspicion. This can hardly raise astonishment when we are told by a 
recent traveller to the States, that the lawyer of an American railway 
corporation said to him, “ There are sixty-eight aldermen in this city 
council, and sixty-six of them can be bought. This I know because I 
have bought them myself.” 

Again, the deaths, some of them by slow torture too painful to 
describe, carried out under lynch law, by cruel and violent mobs, 
which continually occur in the United States, prove how little con- 
fidence the citizens of the Republic place in their administration of 
justice. 
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The Hon. J. C. Parker, Judge of the United States Distriet Court 

for the Western District of Arkansas, has warned his countrymen in 
the columns of the North American Review, that— 
‘‘they are confronted by one of the greatest problems which has ever presented 
themselves to the minds of the people. He says that problem is whether crime, 
and especially crime which destroys innocent life, shall be triumphant, whether 
the man of blood, the man of vicious disposition, the man who destroys human 
life, shall be the despotic ruler, or whether the law of the land shall exert its 
peaceful sway, and by its protecting power secure all men in their lives under 
their roof tree or wherever they may be.” 


He tells his countrymen that, during the last six years, there have 
been 43,903 homicides, in the United States, an average of 7,317 
per year. In the same time he says there have been 723 legal execu- 
tions and 1,118 lynchings. 

But these figures do not tell us the worst, for crime is rapidly 
increasing in the United States, instead of diminishing, as it is with 
us. Last year the awful total of 10,500 homicides was actually 
reached in that country, or 875 per month! During the same period: 
the number of homicides in Great Britain was 1,794, and during last 
year 289, or 24 per month. The number of legal executions last year 
was 18 within the United Kingdom, and, of course, there were no 


lynchings. 
The phenomenal amount of homicidal violence which exists in the 


United States is, in the opinion of leading Americans, due not so 
much to defective legislation as to’mal-administration of the laws. 

Judge Parker says, ‘‘ The cause of this condition grows out of the 
indifference of the people to the enforcement of the law. It arises 
from corrupt verdicts, begotten by frauds and perjuries. It arises 
from the undue exercise of influence, either monetary, social, or other- 
wise, so that juries are carried away from the line of duty.” 

Judge Elliot Anthony, President of the Illinois State Association, 
said in 1895, “ Our methods of criminal procedure are vicious and our 
criminal practice still worse. The rights of the defendant are regarded 
as supreme, while those of the public are almost entirely disregarded.” 
And David Dudley Field, in addressing the American Bar Associa- 
tion, in 1889, said, “‘ We are a boastful people, we make no end of 
saying what great things we have done and are doing, and yet, 
behind these brilliant shows, there stands a spectre of halting justice, 
such as is to be seen in no other part of Christendom. So far as I am 
aware, there is no other country calling itself civilised where it is so 
difficult to convict and punish a criminal, and where it takes so many 
years to get a final decision between man and man. ‘Truly we say 
that justice passes through the land on leaden sandals.” Hence the 
increase of homicides and of lynch law murders. 

Recent scandals have shown that the American public have some 
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cause to regard their police, even in such a city as New York, with 
suspicion. The New York Herald, on the 3rd November, 1894, 
said :— 
“ Evidence has been adduced of the systematic collusion of the police with 
thieves, prostitutes, and gamblers, of the methodical and elaborate system of 
blackmail, which is levied by the police at certain fixed and graded rates upon 
merchants of all kinds, from the wholesale dealer to the humble push-cart 
proprietor, and of the regular barter and sale of appointments of all places in the 
police force, from that of patrolman up.” 


Though it would be ridiculous to affirm that the average British 
policeman has never yielded to the attractions of a bribe, yet it may 
fairly be asserted that no breath of suspicion has ever sullied the 
fair fame of his officers or the organization which is entrusted by the 
country with the maintenance of public order or the protection of 
the citizen. 

It need hardly be pointed out how important it is to the poor man 
that all who are connected with the administration and execution of 
the law should be above all suspicion of being amenable to bribery. 

If it be true, as my correspondent asserts, that the fallacies I have 
alluded to are entertained by others beside himself, then we should 
look to the schoolmaster to see that a better and wider knowledge 
shall be the possession of the next generation. 

With this view it is most important that history, especially the 
history of modern times, should be thoroughly taught m our national 
: schools, but as a rule this subject is in a great measure neglected. 
Children destined to leave school at thirteen years of age are forced 
to spend the few precious moments at their disposal for the study of 
history in learning the comparatively unimportant details connected 
with the lives of Saxon and Norman kings, and they generally leave 
without having even heard of the more modern periods during which 
the British Constitution was being forged on the anvil of time, and 
the Kmpire as we know it was gradually being built up by the wisdom, 
the blood, the treasure, and the energy of successive generations of 
self-sacrificing Britons. 

To my mind British history, if it cannot be learnt in its entirety, 
should be taught backwards. 

It is of much greater importance to the State that the child, who 
in a few years will be called upon to assist in controlling by his vote 
the destinies of the fourth part of the human race, and whose influ- 
ence through the ballot box will extend over one-seventh of the globe, 
should know something of the history of the growth, extent, and 
resources of the itmpire, and of the character, laws, customs, religion, 
and aspirations. of the 300,000,000 people who acknowledge the sway 
of Queen Victoria, than that he should be able to give an accurate 
account of the landing of Julius Cassar on the shores of Britain, or to 
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repeat by heart the names of the kingdoms into which England was 
divided at the time of the Heptarchy. 

Even this modicum of knowledge is often denied to the girls, for, 
extraordinary as it may appear to those who are not acquainted with 
the peculiar ways of our educational department, it was only towards 
the end of last year that the Code permitted a girl to learn needle- 
work, history, and geography. Previous to that time she was only 
allowed to acquire a knowledge of two out of these three subjects. 
Even now, although needlework is rightly made compulsory, and is 
thus taken out of what are called the “Class” subjects, she is only 
permitted to learn two out of several branches of knowledge included 
in this division, and consequently, as a matter of fact, the large 
majority of girls who attend our national schools are entirely ignorant 
af either history or of geography. 

The object of the State should be to educate the children, during 
the short time they are under the care of its instructors, in those 
branches of knowledge which will be of the greatest service to them 
in after life. It does not seem to me that this is done at present. A 
good deal of time is wasted over comparatively unnecessary subjects, 
whilst very important instruction in the duties of good citizenship, 
and in the knowledge necessary to their fulfilment, is in a great degree 
neglected. 

The writer has, on more than one occasion, drawn the attention of 
Parliament to the unpractical nature of much of the education given 
in the national schools. Improvements have of recent years un- 
doubtedly been introduced into the system of instruction, but there is 
still ample room for reform. 

It should never be forgotten that the main object of national 
education must of necessity be to produce good, wise, useful, and 
loyal citizens. We may stuff the minds of our children with know- 
ledge, which, in the majority of cases, will in all probability be rapidly 
forgotten, because there will be little or no use for it in after life, but 
we shall not necessarily produce either a good, a wise, a useful, or a 
loyal citizen. ‘To give ourselves a reasonable chance of obtaining the 
product we desire, we must train the soul, the heart, and the hands of 
our scholar as well as his brain. If we desire that he shall be loyal 
to the State, we must show him cause why he should be loyal, and 
give him reasons for the faith that is in him. 

In America, and in several European countries, the national flag, 
or coat-of-arms, or the sovereign’s portrait, are prominently displayed 
either outside or inside of all schools supported by the State. Why 
should Great Britain alone withhold from her children the inspiring 
sight of an emblem of national unity? Have we less cause for 
patriotism than our neighbours? Far fromit. Let us then determine 
as far as in us lies, to use our influence to promote in our nationa! 
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schools the teaching of a reasonable patriotism. A suitable text- 
book for this object lies ready to our use in the Citizen Reader, 
by H. O. Arnold-Foster, M.P., which should be in the hands of 
every British child. 

Occasional lectures, illustrated if possible by the magic lantern, 
should be given to the elder scholars, descriptive of important events 
in the history of Great Britain, or in the lives of men who have 
rendered eminent services to the Empire. Such lectures might be 
the means of bringing into personal contact with our school system 
many intelligent men and women who at present know nothing of the 
important national work of education which is being carried on around 
them. Many an undergraduate or young man fresh from college 
might be found capable of delivering a lecture which would be listened 
to with interest by the lads of his village school, and if by this means 
closer relations could be established between the hall, the rectory, and 
the schoolhouse, the inmates of all three would be the gainers. How 
many scores of educated travellers, of retired officers of the Army and 
Navy, and of eminent men, live scattered all over Great Britain, who 
have spent their lives in making the history of their country, or in 
increasing its knowledge and its prestige. Consider on the one hand 
the popular ignorance existing in regard to all matters appertaining to 
the Empire, its extent, its responsibilities, its growth, its government, 
and its administration, and on the other hand the wealth of informa- 
tion and of experience, the stores of anecdote, the tales of adventure, 
and of stirring events by sea and by land, which remain locked up in 
the brains of men who in their different spheres have themselves been 
actively engaged in the government, consolidation, protection, and 
extension of the Empire. Think of the streams of knowledge, of 
patriotic feeling, of heroic desires to follow noble examples and ideals 
which might fertilise the intellectual wastes I have described, if such 
men were occasionally invited to pour forth for the benefit of young 
boys and girls around them some portion of the inexhaustible reser- 
voirs of their experience and knowledge. ‘Think, also, how the senti- 
ment of a reasonable patriotism implanted in the minds of these young 
people would brighten their lives, widen their ideas, stimulate their 
desires to know more of the birth, growth, and progress of the vast 
Empire to which they belong, and by inciting them to the study of 
history, and of the political questions of the day, would render them 
better fitted as voters and citizens to grapple with the political and 
social problems which from time to time arise, and which, although 
they must, of necessity, in the first instance be considered by states- 
men, can alone obtain final solution at the hands of the democracy of 
the country. 
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A GENERAL VOLUNTARY TRAINING TO ARMS 
VERSUS CONSCRIPTION. 

‘‘ Tf you desire (to act) by force, you can only do it by military occupation. A 
inilitary occupation is a very large undertaking, which requires a very large 
inilitary force. No fleet in the world can do it. .... You must begin by 
establishing conscription in this country.” 


Tur above weighty and momentous words, spoken by Lord Salisbury 
at, the Guildhall, on November the 9th last, constitute perhaps the 
gravest declaration of policy that has ever within the presert century 
been announced in England. 

It is to be hoped that this utterance, coming so soon after the 
avowed admission of our inabilit¥ to do anything towards putting a 
stop to the massacres in Armenia, manifestly because we have no 
army of a sufficient size to put into the field, will help at last to awaken 
the English nation to a sense of the humiliating position that it now 
occupies in reference to the other Powers of Europe. 

It will not only be an object lesson as to our very plain inability, 
as avowed by the Prime Minister, to take our stand by the other 
nations of Europe as a first-class Kuropean Power, but it is to be 
hoped that it will also come as a shock to the pride and sensitiveness 
of one of the greatest and most powerful nations of the world, now 
for the first time officially told that they have ceased to be in a posi- 
tion to take part in the counsels of the world, where the ultimate 
appeal still lies to armed force. 

Putting aside for a moment the consideration as to how far this 
statement is absolutely accurate, or how far it has been merely con- 
veniently used as an argument in favour of no deviation from the policy 
of non-intervention, which has, in many respects, been in the real 
interests of the English people, the question will occur to the minds 
of all Englishmen interested in our national forees—*“ If this is to 
be so, what is the meaning of the repeated statements that we have 
had, at the introduction of, and in the debates on, the Army Esti- 
mates for twenty years past, from successive Secretaries of State for 
War, whether Conservative or Liberal, to the effect that we had now 
ready two entire army corps (it is now said three’) with their proper 
proportion’ of cavalry and artillery and stores, that is to say, roughly 
speaking, 90,000 men, available for field service ? ”’ 

What are these intended for except to protect our interests abroad ? 

It will also be asked—and it is to be hoped that the question will 
be pressed—if we have entirely abandoned the intention of ever putting 
an English army into the field outside the boundaries of Great 


1 Vide speech of the Hon. St. John Brodrick at Farnham, on December 7th. 
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Britain, to what purpose we have created, by short service, since the 
year 1872, an effective reserve of over 85,000 men, ready to join the 
line on declaration of war ? 

To what purpose, also, exists our militia reserve of 30,000 men. 
who are under an express engagement to be transferred at once to the 
line in case of war abroad, and each held, in consideration of an 
annual bounty of £1 per man a year, liable to serve at any moment 
with battalions of the line ? 

The leading declaration of Lord Salisbury’s speech thus becomes 
now of the utmost moment. When he says that, “if we are to 
engage in any military occupation on a large scale we must face the 
question of ‘conscription,’ he brings us at once to the point of 
immediate discussion of a controversy that has occupied the minds of 
those who are interested in our military strength, on and off, for many 
years past. 

Let us examine the question as to how and under what circum- 
stances, conscription by ballot for the militia (for nobody at all 
proposes to apply conscription to the reinforcement of our regulars) 
would be entertained by the voters of this country, who form the 
tribunal to which any such question would have to be ultimately 
referred. 

Would it be possible in any emergency short of an actual invasion 
of our shores to put into force that which is undoubtedly the existing 
Law, by which all persons, of whatsoever class, of full age and 
strength, may in cases of emergency be drawn by ballot, and taken 
to fill up the vacancies in the Militia of their respective counties ? 

It may be a great surprise to the general public to hear that this 
is the existing law. 

The writer of this article can speak with considerable personal 
knowledge on this point because, in the year 1876, under Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy (now Lord Cranbrook’s) administration of the War 
Office he was one of the members of what is called a Hybrid Com- 
mittee, one-half composed of officials of the War Office, and one-half 
of members of the Houses of Lords and Commons, which reported 
upon the question of giving greater development to the Territorial 
System established by Lord Cardwell in 1873, and greater extension 
to the system of Linked Battalions. 

Incidentally, there was referred to this (Committee the question as 
to how far, and under what circumstances, this existing law of ballot 
for the militia could be put into force. 

The writer, who, up to that time, had been actively engaged in 
investigating the earlier questions dealt with by the Committee, had 
always held conscription, which ballot for the militia really is, to be 
so strongly opposed to the principles and sentiments of the English 
people, that he wrote to Mr. Gathorne Hardy, then Secretary of State 
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for War, desiring to be allowed to withdraw from the Committee 
unless permission were given him to lay before it, for its considera- 
tion, the previous history of the question of ballot for the militia 
as contained in official War Office documents relating to the operation 
of the ballot between the beginning of the Peninsula War in 1808 
and its conclusion in 1814. 

Lord Cranbrook at once assented to these papers being laid before 
the Committee. 

The writer, who happened accidentally to be acquainted with the 
previous record and bearings of this question as a matter of military 
history, then asked that these papers should be laid before the House 
of Commons as a Blue Book; and they were laid before it after 
being thoroughly considered in the course of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the Committee. 

The result may be concisely put as follows :-— 

The history of ballot for the militia which was put into force 
throughout the Peninsular War, from 1808 to 1814, showed that in 
the end it became inoperative and had to be abandoned, from the 
following simple cause. 

Simultaneously with the law enacting that any man might be 
drawn by ballot and ordered by the local magistrates to serve in the 
militia, there existed a practice of money substitution, whereby any 
man of wealthy position could, on being balloted for the militia, 
provide himself with a substitute by payment and private arrange- 
ment. 

The curious result was thus obtained—that while the bounty to 
supply the troops for Wellington’s army in the Peninsula amounted 
to £10 a man, and was never raised any higher at the time even when 
it was necessary for the magistrates to send out in batches to the 
Peninsular army thieves, poachers, and vagabonds convicted before 
them, who were thus allowed to commute their sentences of imprison- 
ment for service in the line abroad ; while the bounty for a soldier to 
serve with the line abroad never exceeded £10 to be paid by the 
Government, the sum paid for a substitute in the militia by wealthy 
men who desired to escape that ballot, rose to and remained steadily 
at sixty guineas. Naturally, and consequently, the ballot for the 
militia, together with money substitution, killed recruiting for the 
line ; and men could only be obtained for the Peninsular army either 
from the results of free volunteering from the militia, on a second 
bounty, or by the disreputable methods related above, of putting into 
the ranks those who, having been previously convicted of crime, thus 
“left their country for their country’s good.” 

The evidence thus obtained by the writer weighed so strongly with 
the Committee, presided over by the present Earl of Derby, then 
Colonel Stanley, that it unanimously renounced the idea of reviving 
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the ballot for the militia; which was thus fortunately dropped, .nd 
no more has been said about it, officially, from that day to the— 
present. 

The fact remains, though it will probably be quite a new one to 
the bulk of the English people, that the law of ballot for the militia 
was, from 1816 until 1829, postponed by an Annual Act only. In 
1829 it was considered that this might be indefinitely extended; and 
consequently an Act was passed, not cancelling ballot for the militia, 
but declaring it suspended until further notice. That is the exact 
state of the law at the present moment. 

Early in the Session of 1896 a bill was brought in by three active 
and energetic military members: Colonel Brookfield, Captain Grice 
Hutchinson, and Sir Howard Vincent, to re-enact Ballot for the 
Militia, to the extent that wherever the numbers in each county 
were deficient by voluntary enlistment, the deficiency should be made 
good by ballot before the Magistrates from lists prepared by the 
Overseers of the poor. 

For some reason or other, easily to be imagined, this Bill never 
reached its second reading, and disappeared into the list of ‘* murdered 
innocents,” at the end of the Session. These facts very briefly put 
seem to decide, for the present, the question of ballot for the militia. 

Probably in case of invasion the law could be enforced, simultane- 
ously with a very liberal system of money substitution, though, on 
the other hand, it is quite possible that the Democracy of the present 
day would insist that no system of money substitution should be 
allowed at all; and that every man drawn for the Militia, of what- 
ever rank, be he the son of a duke, should be prepared to serve side 
by side with the son of the labouring man. This is sheer justice and 
nothing more; and is the case in almost every nation on the Con- 
tinent even for their service in the regular army ; but it is doubtful 
whether, or rather there is no doubt at all, that the democratic feel- 
ing of the present day would not tolerate enforced service for the 
Militia even under the condition of no money substitution being 
allowed. The following argument which the writer has heard re- 
peatedly put by working men, sets the matter finally at rest as far as 
their votes are concerned. It is easy to say that no distinction of 
rank is to interfere with ballot for the Militia and that the son of 
the Peer is to stand side by side with the son of the labourer in the 
ranks, but this does not equalise the burden to the two individuals. 
The son of the peer gives his leisure time, leaving his family, if he 
has one, living in ease and comfort, whereas the family of the work- 
ing man who stands by his side in the ranks, and who has its bread- 
winner and support taken away for the service of the country, is in a 
very different situation. 

The one, the rich man, would be merely sacrificing his pleasure and 
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amusement, and some degree of ease and comfort; the other, the 
labouring man, is giving away the very means of maintenance and 
support for his family, whom he leaves to starve or be thrown on the 
parish. 

Wages north and south of England for the average working man 
being about 3s. a day, the consideration arises that no man can, in 
justice, be taken away, compulsorily from his family for the service 
of his country without a similar sum being paid for the maintenance 
of his wife and children in his absence. This argument puts an 
absolute veto, once and for all, on the question of ballot for the 
Militia. Rather than run the risk of loss of popularity which such 
a proposal would encounter, and the certain bitter heart-burning 
between class and class that any attempt to do so would create, let 
us maintain the present system of going into the free labour market 
and obtaining the services of all soldiers required for the Militia by 
payment of a fair equivalent for their labour. 

In two words Conscription is dead before it is proposed. Any 
Government who had the temerity to propose it would probably be 
shaken from power in less than a month. 

It is with great regret that the writer of this article has come to 
this conclusion, but he has no doubt whatever that this conclusion 
would be amply confirmed by the votes of the working classes. 

The question then arises: Which of two courses is England to 
pursue ? Is she with her enormous resources and population, a popula- 
tion, undoubtedly the most martial, adventurous, and energetic in the 
world, and who have never failed up to the present time to supply 
voluntarily all the men that the country has demanded of them with- 
out any great appreciable increase in the pay of the army during the 
last ten years, is she to submit thus tamely to take the position of a 
fifth-rate power, and admit before the world, that though still great 
and powerful upon the sea, she is absolutely impotent upon land 
except for the defence of her colonies, and the reinforcement of her 
troops in India’ Or, is it not possible to devise some method of a 
general and, in the main, an entirely voluntary, system of military 
training to arms, which shall fall in with, and carry out the lines of 
our popular traditions of Voluntary Military Service, and thereby 
supply for England, under her now vastly increased liabilities, what 
Conscription supplies for the nations of the Continent. 

The primary and paramount duty of every Englishman, to take 
up arms in defence of his country in case of invasion, has been 
recognised by England from time immemorial. 

In the time of the Edwards, every able-bodied citizen was supposed, 
on high days and holidays, to practise the use of the long bow, and 
this was enforced by law. 

In later years, the creation of more than 300,000 Volunteers in 
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1803, when Napoleon’s armies were encamped on the heights of 
Boulogne, and were threatening these shores, recognised the same 
patriotic duty. 

Later on, in 1860, the threat of the so-called “ French Colonels,” 
brought about a general rally to arms of a great portion of the able- 
bodied population ; and under the stirring inspiration of Tennyson’s 
poem, “ Form, form, riflemen form,”’ led to the creation of the present 
splendid army of Volunteers. 

Wiseacres prophesied that this movement would be of very short 
duration. That it was simply brought about by vanity and the 
desire of a certain number of conceited young men to go about in 
smart uniforms and shine in the eyes of the housemaids. But these 
absurd and cynical prophecies have been entirely contradicted by 
facts. The Volunteer force has proved a thorough and most substan- 
tial adjunct to our military power; increasing day by day, and to 
the present time, in the thirty-sixth year of its existence, both in 
numbers, and ten times more in increase of military efficiency, and 
saving us millions of money in taxation. 

Latterly, in the last seven years, another movement in the same 
direction, initiated, it is true, mainly by the Church of England and 
called the “ Boys’ Brigades’ has brought under a certain degree of 
military training several thousand boys, attached to Church Schools, 
and who now number all over the country more than 45,000, with a 
tolerable knowledge of military training. These generally, by means 
of charitable and patriotic private subscriptions, go into camp eight 
days each year, mainly at the seaside, thus obtaining a certain amount 
of military iastruction with an increased addition of health and 
strength, and being trained to habits of discipline, order, and self- 
respect. 

Simultaneously with this movement in the training of working- 
class boys, another similar institution has sprung up, namely, the 
“Encampment and annual Field Training of the Publie Schools 
Battalions.” Beginning seven years ago with a small encampment at 
Aldershot of 90 boys, this Battalion has increased year by year until 
this year, in 1896, nearly 1,600 boys from our Public Schools were 
encamped for eight days at Aldershot, under the Duke of Connaught. 
Those who saw them in Camp, and at field duties, can testify that 
their training, entirely carried on by masters of their own schools who 
had taken up the idea and qualified as officers, and by military drill 
instructors, old soldiers attached to each Public School, has reached 
a degree of efficiency making them very little, if at all, inferior to the 
Regular Troops. What the boys of the richer classes can do the 
sons of working Englishmen will do, if their patriotism is touched by 
a proper appeal. 

The writer ventures to think that instead of knocking our heads 
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against a stone wall by endeavouring to revive the obsolete law of 
Ballot for the Militia ; which is practically Conscription, aggravated. 
to more impossible shape by the increased political power of the 
working classes, acquired during the last twelve years, since the 
extension of the Franchise in 1884, we would do wisely to observe 
that the indications of a living national military spirit are plainly to 
be seen in these three movements; that they are of great strength, 
and increasing in strength day by day: and that our main object of 
largely increased military force is to be gained, instead of going dead 
against popular sentiment, by encouraging this enormous latent power 
of patriotie military enthusiasm which undoubtedly exists in the 
nation, and which by a large extension of our Volunteer system 
would supply a large addition to the military power of this country, 
by voluntary means alone, wisely adapted to modern circumstances. 

It only requires the nation to be thoroughly made aware that, in 
consequence of the weakness of our military force, we are absolutely 
losing ground, especially as regards our l*oreign Markets, as com- 
pared to the other nations of the world, for the latent military spirit 
of this great and proud nation to be sufficiently aroused to induce all 
classes alike to make such small sacrifices as, under a wise system, 
would enable the Volunteer movement to include within its numbers 
practically all the able-bodied men of the nation. 

There is no man among the working classes whose patriotism is not 
sufficient to allow him to admit that if it could be shown that the 
numbers of our armed force are miserably and totally insufficient to 
maintain our national interests, that is, the markets for our commerce 
all the world over, it isthe bounden duty of every able-bodied citizen 
(if the state wisely so arranges, that he need not be taken for one 
hour, from his ordinary pursuits, and from the duty of earning a 
maintenance for his family) to acquire, it may be in a period spread 
over a long term of years, and so arranged as not to interfere at all 
with his working life, such a degree of military efficiency as would 
bring him on a level with the Volunteer of the present day. There 
can be no difficulty at all about this scheme if the popular sentiment 
backs and encourages the idea; it is a mere matter of organization 
and national system. 

It is perfectly plain from what has occurred within the last twelve 
months, that our present military force, which may be summed up by 
the speech of Mr. St. John Brodrick at Farnham, on the 7th of 
December, to amount to, at the outside, three Army Corps and four 
Brigades of Cavalry, or a total of 112,000 men, is totally insufficient 
to allow us to protect our interests abroad. 

To take a concrete instance instead of abstract generalities. Four 
months ago a great part of the population of this country, excited and 
aroused by the news of the atrocities in Armenia, were calling upon 
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Government, by crowded and enthusiastic public meetings, to take 
means by force to put pressure upon the Sultan to stop these horrors. 
Many of them would not be content with anything milder than 
deposing and hanging the Sultan, forgetting that he has 400,000 of 
the bravest and most devoted troops in the world at his back. Lord 
Salisbury’s speech at the Guildhall, on the 9th of November, plainly 
admitted that we were in no position to do anything of the sort, 
simply because we had no regular army at all, comparatively with the 
Powers on the Continent. 

But supposing that our disposable force for service abroad, had 
been just double the number given in Mr. Brodrick’s speech, or, 
roughly speaking, about two hundred thousand men, can there be the 
slightest doubt in the minds of anybody who knows the facts, that 
the mere threat of putting down three Army Corps (and retaining 
the other three for defence at home) at the Bay of Scandaroon or 
Alexandretta, on the north-east coast of the Mediterranean, and to 
the north-east of Cyprus, would have at once brought Turkey to her 
bearings, and have forced the Sultan to employ the military means 
undoubtedly in his power, if he had been placed under such pressure, 
to put down the Kurds, the main authors of all these atrocities. 

If it had come to the question whether he should do this or 
whether we should do it by landing 90,000 men at Scandaroon, 
reinforced, as they might easily have been, by 30,000 men brought 
from India through the Suez Canal, it is no exaggeration to say 
that the atrocities in Armenia would have ceased within a month. 

Similarly if it had been known to Turkey that we were in a 
position of force of such numbers as 200,000 men, the half of whom, 
if the necessity arose, in conjunction with our fleet, could have been 
put down on the Isthmus of Galippolli, as a British army of 25,000 
was in 1854, and backed by the whole of our Mediterranean fleet in 
the Gulf of Saros, to the west of Galippolli, thus securing the free 
passage of the Dardanelles, there is not the slightest doubt not only 
that no massacres would have taken place on the 26th and 27th of 
August, 1896, but that immediate reforms would have been granted 
to Turkey, both in Europe and Asia, to Armenians and Mahomme- 
dans alike, in the beginning of this vear. 

We are learning “an object lesson” from these occurrences that 
a fleet alone cannot act on dry land, or as Lord Salisbury aptly puts 
it, “That our ironclads cannot travel over the mountains of the 
Taurus.” 

This is only one prominent instance of many that might be given, 
that the interests of this country cannot now be defended by a navy 
alone. 

Take the case of the four possible causes of war which might have 
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happened any time during the last six months of 1896, had a crisis 
unfortunately arisen. 

If our field army were double the strength that it is at present we 
should not have had so much tenacity and obstinacy on the part of 
President Kruger. Liable as our small numbers were at any time 
during the first half of 1896 to be called upon for service in either 
Venezuela or South Africa, or in the Soudan, or in Turkey in 
Europe, this country may be congratulated upon the fact that three 
of these questions were settled diplomatically, and that we were not 
called upon to use military force at all. 

The means by which a general training to the use of arms con- 
taining no liability whatever “to serve” except by a voluntary 
engagement and liberal war bounty, can hereafter be brought about, 
is a question entirely of a modification of the voluntary agreement 
between the State and the working classes in the matter of free 
education. 

This country alone, of all the nations in the world, spends 
some £6,000,000 a year to provide education for children of the 
working-classes without one penny of expense to the parents, and 
without receiving any return in the shape of the bulk of these classes 
taking the smallest part in the training or service necessary for the 
defence of their country. If the sum spent by the County Councils 
in technical education be added to the taxation for schools, the country 
in general is spending something like £8,000,000 a year, wholely and 
solely for the benefit of the working-classes (who, on the other hand, 
do not pay the smallest taxation, except on their beer, spirits, and 
tobacco) without the smallest equivalent in the shape of patriotic 
service for the defence of our interests abroad. ‘That is to say, the 
wealthier tax-payers of this country alone contribute to the keeping 
up of the army and navy and our diplomatic and consular services, 
that is of the general patriotic interests of the country, while the 
wage-earning class contribute not a penny, and give no personal 
service as on the Continent. But when the fact is laid before them, 
and forcibly brought home to the national mind of our acknowledged 
impotence, and it becomes plain that it is impossible for us to retain 
our position in the world, that is to keep open the markets for their 
industry and manufactures, by means of our navy alone, the time is 
come also to lay before the wage-earning class the fact that they do 
individually owe something to the general good of the country of 
which they profess to be proud. 

Let there be no misunderstanding as to the writer’s meaning. In 
proposing this scheme of a general training to arms, he does so as a 
direct opposition to the alternative of Conscription, which is, he 
maintains, entirely impossible, and he submits that there is no 
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necessity for it whatsoever, and that it ought not to be tolerated by 
the British people under any circumstances whatsoever. 

But a proper voluntary general training to arms would entirely 
relieve us of any necessity for Conscription, which would never be 
spoken of again. 

The working-class boy receives an entirely free education, both 
primary, secondary, and technical (if he takes to mechanical work), 
leading up to a university career, if he chooses that line; in return he 
should simply learn the use of arms between his ninth and twenty- 
first year. He would be under no obligation to * serve,” except by a 
voluntary engagement on receipt of a large war bounty for a 
limited time, or the duration of a particular campaign. This pro- 
posal is, therefore, a mere expansion of our voluntary system, a system 
proved to be the truest and most popular development of our 
military power. Circumstances have made this expansion absolutely 
vital at the present time. 

The training, by being spread over a term of years and carried on 
only at hours when the business of the day is over, could be effected 
without a man being withdrawn for one moment from his industrial 
occupation or trade, or the support of his family. A great portion 
of it would be in the years before he had entered on the serious 
business of life, the earning of a living. 

What we gain by this method is that which is indispensable in 
national defence in these days—namely, the prerous training of men, 
so that, on an emergency arising, instead of having to occupy one to 
two years in training men fresh from the workshop or the plough, as is 
the case at the present time in the Line, every able-bodied man 
would have been already trained, by an automatic system, on attaining 
the age of twenty-one years. 

What is indispensable, therefore, is that this country should have 
within itself a large force of able-bodied trained men. Any en- 
gagement to serve abroad could then be left entirely to the voluntary 
action of each man. Every man who came under the operation of 
this scheme would be, at the age of twenty-one, a soldier, trained to 
the same degree as our Volunteers of the present time. 

The outlines for the means for carrying this idea out are as 
follows :— 

First, the general recognition, by law or by resolution of both 
Houses of Varliament, that “It is the bounden duty of every 
Englishman receiving State-aided primary, secondary, or technical 
education, at the expense of the general taxpayer, to learn the use of 
arms between his ninth and twenty-first year, so as to be able to 
defend his country in time of emergency.” Second, a declaration 
‘by a resolution of both Houses of Parliament that any able-bodied 
boy who does not bind himself, through his parents or guardians, at 
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the age of nine years, to become a qualified Volunteer by the age of 
twenty-one, should not, after the former age, receive any educational 
aid, either from the State or from the grants made by County Councils. 

Now is the time to secure a recognition of this national and 
patriotic duty from the English nation. We inay be said to have, 
undoubtedly, received within the last twelve months a series of 
rebuffs, the most severe we have ever experienced, and most galling 
to the national pride of a people who once occupied the foremost 
place in Europe, in being told that we are absolutely powerless to do 
anything in protection of our fellow Christians in Armenia, a question 
over which the most sensitive consciences of our people have been so 
naturally exercised. 

lor years past the navy has been quite rightly the most popular 
service. No soldier grudges it for one moment the popularity which 
it has so long and deservedly enjoyed; but at last the nation has 
been brought by force of facts to recognise that England is no longer, 
in one sense, an island: notably so as regards India, where we have 
two rival nations, I‘rance and Russia, on our immediate frontiers, the 
one on the north-west, beyond Afghanistan, the other in the south- 
east, in Siam, divided from us only by an imaginary frontier line 
through the Mekong River, passable in its whole length. 

Popular feeling will undoubtedly be strong in this direction as soon 
as the facts of our impotent position are recognised. 

It takes, at the present time, about six months, with drill about 
three times a week, to make an efficient volunteer, though, of course, 
his training is afterwards completed during the next three years. 

It may be said, therefore, that some twenty-four drills, spread over 
a period of six months, are sufficient to make a soldier of the degree 
of training equal to that of the “efficient” in our Volunteer Battalions. 
At this time undoubtedly a very high average of training is obtained, 
compared to what it was ten years ago, but this also is very easily 
obtained by the scheme proposed. 

From the age of nine years to the time of leaving the Board or 
Voluntary school every able-bodied boy should be trained for two 
hours each week on the half-holiday, the State finding the instructors 
and equipment (uniform would not be necessary) and small imitation 
arms. 

No doubt many boys leave the schools at eleven years of age; 
therefore their training’ at school would only extend over two years; 
several, on the contrary, go to continuation classes from that time 
until thirteen or fourteen, and from fourteen or fifteen until the age 
of nineteen, they are generally receiving technical and industrial 
education at the expense either of the county or of the large towns. 

The first step is that it should be recognised as a public national 
interest, that, unless the boy consents, through his parents or guar- 
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dians, to carry out this small amount of patriotic duty—that is, to 
become a qualified Volunteer by the age of twenty-one—he should be 
held liable to pay for every stage of his education himself. There 
would be no difficulty whatsoever in keeping a register against each 
boy, a debtor and creditor account with the State, to be balanced 
month by month. If he entirely failed to put in any drills at all 
during the month he should be then warned that if he did not make 
them up by the end of the second month his grant for free education 
from the Government should cease. There is no hardship whatever 
in this; it is the smallest degree of sacrifice that can be asked from 
the working classes in defence of the country from which they receive 
so much—education, protection, unrivalled prosperity, equal rights 
before the law. 

Simultaneously there should be carried out that which the Duke of 
Devonshire, as president of the council, advised, and has advocated 
within the last two weeks, namely, the building up of a complete 
system of secondary national education which should lead every boy 
of promise forward, step by step, at the expense of the State, from his 
first entrance into the elementary schools, either board or voluntary, 
then through secondary and technical education, until the time that 
his parents either apprenticed him to some industrial career, or until 
he could go to the University with a scholarship. 

The inducement that should tell more than any other with the 
working class is that, in thus consenting to military training, each 
boy is learning fio trades at the cost of the State. The one, his 
ordinary industrial calling for peace time, learnt through technical 
education ; the other the trade of arms, the business of a soldier, 
which, in time of war, when many ordinary trades would be slack, 
would command at once a large bounty of £20, £25, or £30, for a 
limited engagement for a special campaign, binding him only for 
twelve or eighteen months, or two years, as he might voluntarily select 
to serve. 

On the other hand, if parents or guardians were so bigoted against 
a declaration by law that their boy ought to receive military training 
as to refuse this patriotic duty altogether, they should not be allowed 
to protect him against the possibility of his being reached at full age 
by the Law of Conscription for the Militia by Ballot, which is the 
existing law, but in suspension at the present moment. Such mean- 
spirited recalcitrants should not only receive no State aid, but should 
be retained on a separate list in each county, if they absolutely refuse 
military training as boys; and it should be insisted upon that they 
should be held liable for ballot for the militia at full age, if the 
necessity arose. 

On the other hand, the risk of training an altogether unnecessarily 
large number of boys would be avoided by arranging that, at the time 
of their leaving school, say at fourteen years, a selection should be 
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made of about one-half of the strongest physically, and only boys 
with a special-facility for bearing arms should be asked to continue 
their further military training until the age of twenty-one. 

The result would be that, within twelve years from the present 
time we should have, in the civil population, something like two 
millions of trained men of twenty-one years of age, from whom un- 
doubtedly there would be no difficulty in obtaining voluntarily as 
many as we wanted for a popular campaign, by a war bounty of £20, 
£25, or £30 for an engagement for service of one year, eighteen 
months, or two years in the field, when they were required and at a 
few days’ notice. A month in the ranks of a regular battalion would 
complete their training. What the country would have clearly gained 
is all important, viz., time. There would be no necessity to begin to 
train these men at the time of their engagement, because they would 
have already passed through the necessary volunteer training for 
* efficients” between their ninth and twenty-first years. 

It may very rightly be urged that twelve years hence is a very long 
time to wait for the fulfilment of the advantage of such a scheme. 
The simple remedy for that is, that simultaneously with beginning 
with boys of nine years of age, we should also begin with the older 
class of lads of fifteen. This would reduce the time before the work- 
ing of the scheme came into effect. The batch of lads commencing 
their training at fifteen would be qualified at twenty-one, or only six 
years from the present time. Once that the principle of patriotic duty 
of every able-bodied man to qualify as a Volunteer had been admitted by 
a Resolution of both Houses of Parliament, all lads should receive 
State aid in technical training and in their trades, only on condition of 
serving their country by thus qualifying. The very fact that this 
country could mobilise such an effective military power out of men 
already trained, would alter her position among nations. We should 
no longer be told that we were “powerless to carry out military 
operations because we had no army and no means of getting one,” 
and England would once more resume her legitimate influence in 
the councils of the world. 

The alternative now for England is of the very gravest ; we are 
at the parting of the ways of our future history. If the patriot- 
ism of the working classes will not consent to so small a sacrifice as 
the loss of two hours’ pleasure a week on a half holiday for the 
country’s good, the sun of England’s power and influence has set. If, 
on the contrary, they rise patriotically to the fact that altered circum- 
stances make it their bounden duty to do this, brighter days are yet 
in store for this grand old country in its renovated military strength ; 
based not upon compulsion, but upon the free service of a free people, 
freely given in support of free institutions. 

H. M. Havenock Aan. 
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MARINE GARRISONS FOR NAVAL BASES. 


Tue tendency of the age seems to be to enlarge very considerably the 
sphere of influence of naval troop-units, though the expansion of the 
Marine cadres is of a very gradual nature, and proceeds in a half- 
hearted manner. The Royal Marines indeed are not as yet regarded 
seriously as the ultimate third service of the Crown, for which they 
appear to many besides the writer to be so admirably adapted. 

Naval officers very generally regard the corps, and particularly the 
Royal Marine Artillery, as a handy and cheap substitute for the more 
costly seamen-gunners, who are conspicuous by their absence in 
anything like numerical sufficiency. 

The idea, too, of using Marines solely or principally as landing 
parties, to cover some naval objective fresh won by the fleet is now 
obsolete, except in the case of savage warfare, and for a very good 
reason ; ‘.c., because it is impossible, in the event of serious naval 
engagements, to denude the gun-decks of a single man, who has there 
his allotted post, nor can modern fleets accommodate a number of 
supernumeraries. Again, it is hardly to be believed that any serious 
advance beyond the littoral would be contemplated by a naval Com- 
mander-in-chief, who had but “scratch” battalions derived immediately 
from the fleet to rely upon. 

This consideration renders it a matter of impossibility to provide 
battalions of marines, such as Lord Nelson declared in his day to be 
a sine qud non of the personnel of a British fleet, over-crowded battle- 
ships being in these days as fatal to success as gun-decks depleted by 
large landing-parties. If these battalions, therefore, remain a neces- 
sity of naval strategy, they must be looked for elsewhere than as part 
complement of the war-ships of the first line. 

The only possible solution of the problem then appears to be, to 
station formed units of this soldiery at the headquarters of British 
fleets, these cadres being available for immediate mobilisation, to wit, 
embarkation at the will of the naval Commander-in-chief of the 
station, and in vessels other than those of the first line. 

But having thus briefly introduced the subject of the possible 
total reorganization of the corps in the distant future, I would return 
to my text, which would purport to deal with the Marines of the 
British navy as they are in this year of grace, with a fleeting glance 
at the potentialities of the force in the future. At this moment the 
corps of Royal Marines consists of some fifteen to sixteen thousand 
officers and men, distributed much as follows: the four so-called divi- 
sions account nominally for about three thousand odd each; I say, 
nominally, for the large two-thirds of each headquarters serving in 
the fleet are by ancient usage shown as on the books of the home 
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depots. The actual depét of the corps at Walmer accounts for the 
balance left over in the above calculation. 

Dealing first with the Artillery division at Eastney, it is open to no 
question that here we find the very é/ite of the soldiery of the Crown. 
The most superficial civilian critic cannot but be struck with the (alas! 
too slender) cadres of the Royal Marine Artillery, whether at a 
march-past on Southsea Common or in the varied military exercises 
of the curriculum at Eastney. 

It is an oft-told tale, how manifold are the soldierly accomplish- 
ments of the officers and men of this magnificent corps. Land-service 
aud sea-service gunnery, infantry drill and mancouvres and the like, 
culminate in courses of torpedo instruction; and even submarine 
mining is within the list of subjects allotted to this ambidextrous 
soldiery. The officers of the corps vie with their comrades of the 
Royal Engineers in the variety and scope of their attainments, and the 
long-standing wonder remains a wonder that such a uniformity of 
merit, combined in one homogeneous whole, should be allowed to 
fritter itself away by the embarkation of small parties of this Artillery 
destined to do practically the same work as the less scientific Marine 
Infantry, with which they are associated when drafted for service 
afloat. 

Withal the expense of the trained artillerist is, allowing for the 
slight excess of pay awarded to that arm, but little more than that of 
his infantry comrade. 

In dealing with the present uses to which the corps of Royal 
Marine Artillery is put, it is necessary to comment upon the fact that 
when, some years ago, the experiment was tried of training companies 
of this corps for service as submarine miners, the results were declared 
to be highly satisfactory, the men lending themselves to their new 
duties with much zeal and enthusiasm. It was then hoped that this 
nucleus of highly-trained artillery would be expanded to meet 
Imperial requirements beyond the seas, and that the very obvious use 
of Marine artillery as garrison artillery on colonial sea-boards and as 
sub-miners, would prove the ultimate destiny of this fine corps. It is 
not expedient to enter into the reasons for discarding this potentiality 
of the Artillery branch of the Marines: it is sufficient to state that it 
remains substantially the same as before the experiment. 

When embarked the Artillery might be expected to monopolise, to 
a large extent, the manipulation of the larger and more complicated 
ordnance. ‘This, however, is by no means always the case, and the 
stations of the gunners are usually subservient to considerations such 
as the strength of the Marine detachment embarked, and are not 
entirely regulated, as they should be, by the skill of the artillerists as 
such. Indeed, but for the colour of the uniform, both Artillery and 
Infantry are on precisely an identical footing, when serving afloat. 

H 2 
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This is a point which has sorely exercised the minds not only of 
outsiders, but of the officers and men of the corps of Royal Marine 
Artillery. 

When from time to time the ever verdant question of garrisoning 
our so-called “ coaling-stations ” arises, the matter appears to be dis- 
cussed, on the understanding that the Marine forces, as a very subordi- 
nate portion of the personnel of the Navy, are incapable of acting by 
themselves as garrison artillery and infantry. At the bottom of this 
theory it is not hard to discern a certain departmental jealousy, which 
refuses to recognise the fact that should the Marine corps eventually 
form the Imperial force destined to form the colonial garrisons on our 
littorals, the organization of this useful body of troops would inevit- 
ably require amendment by way of placing it asa whole under the 
dual control of both the War Office and the Admiralty. In effect the 
.staff of the corps would inevitably assume the functions of a separate 
office under an officer of the highest rank, which would be closely in 
touch with both the great naval and military “‘ bureaux.” 

But it is quite impossible here to leave unnoticed the curious mis- 
apprehension which very gererally exists, as to what is the definition 
of a “ coaling-station.” 

It has been gravely asserted that such great fortresses as Gibraltar 
and Malta come under this category, oblivious of the fact that these 
garrisons exist for other reasons than as mere depéts for the fleet. 
For instance, the relinquishment of Gibraltar and Malta, simply 
because we might have selected other connecting links with our Km- 
pire in the East, would practically have the effect of altering the 
balance of military power in Europe (military I use as a generic 
term). Even a naval power cannot choose its arena of war unless it 
resorts to a purely passive attitude, and neglects “the strongest form 
of war,” an active defence. 

Thus it is not at Malta or even at Cyprus that we should expect to 
find our colonial battalions and artillery companies of Marine forces. 
But when [ look further afield to far Cathay and lonely Australian 
waters, [ find grounds for apprehension of what might occur if, with 
command of the sea, we found ourselves at a pinch deprived of naval 
troops to confirm a naval success. 

The wide waste of waters is apt to become barren of the fruits of 
success if nothing more tangible than the briny main is at the dispo- 
sition of a victorious British admiral. Thus it is of paramount im- 
portance to hold naval bases with more of naval troops than the 
actual number required per linear foot of fortification. But the troops 
most suitable for this purpose are obviously those who, like the Royal 
Marine Artillery, are trained to the duties of what I may perhaps be 
allowed to designate as infantry-artillerists. Add to this a training 
in sub-marine mining, and in the present corps of Marine Artillery 
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we find the nucleus of the great Imperial Force which should form 
the ultimate link between the two great services of the Crown. 

So far then as the colonies are concerned, I venture to predict a 
very serious expansion of the artillery branch of the Royal Marine 
Forces, but at the same time I am not prepared to assert that the day 
of Marine Infantry is a thing of the past. 

Where scientific gunnery, sub-mining, and the handling of fortress 
ordnance are concerned, I am not inclined to favour the use of Marine 
Infantry. The role of this, the junior service, I take to be as hereto- 
fore in the fleet, and for the more immediate purposes of the fleet. 
Thus at the headquarters of every British fleet I would advocate the 
stationing of depots of Marine Infantry for purely naval purposes, and 
at “ eoaling-stations,” garrisoned by Marine Artillery, I would sug- 
gest the attachment of units of Infantry Marines for transterence at 
the will of the admiral in chief command to naval objectives. 

Nor, in making these proposals, am I oblivious of the necessity 
of making full use of these troops during the haleyon days of 
peace. Thus, wherever Marine troops will be stationed, I suggest 
their use for all or any naval purposes. Where a large naval 
base is in question, there is obviously no lack of employment in the 
dockyards and elsewhere for naval units, and it may be added, by the 
way, that disciplined labour, such as that achieved in our own Royal 
dockyards at home, is not without its special advantages. Wherever 
then the “* White Ensign ” flies, it is to be expected that there will 
abound uses for the Marine Forces serving under the flag. The corps 
has long been inured to sudden changes, from the Naval Discipline 
Act to miltary law and rice rersd. The most difficult point in the 
programme of Imperial defence as relates to the Marines, will be the 
selection of the ‘“ coaling-stations,’ which are to be garrisoned by 
naval troops, and next the limitations of the reconstituted Royal 
Marine Office. 

I have endeavoured to suggest reasons for discarding Malta and 
Gibraltar from the long list of “ coaling-stations” or naval bases, 
many of which are at the present moment imperfectly armed and 
garrisoned, but I am not prepared to assume that even in these great 
fortress-links of our ocean-chain of communications, Marine depots 
would be without their uses. These, of course, would be infantry 
units and supernumeraries to the full complements of sea-going detach- 
ments. The admiral, who has something “in hand,” in the shape of 
naval troops immediately accessible, must certainly reap the benefit 
of this reserve of sea-power. 

In the earlier part of this essay I ventured to assume the pro- 
bability or possibility of the Marine Corps forming a distinctly third 
service. I would here more fully explain the meaning of the phrase. 

There is, as is well known, a certain area of blue water, which 
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hitherto has been regarded as a species of ** No man’s land,” or 
rather, perhaps I ought to say, has been regarded as naval property 
usurped by the military. I refer, of course, to the mine-fields now 
under the control of the Royal Engineers. Now the strongest 
argument [ can adduce in support of the case of the Royal Engineers 
as custodians of both “the friendly channels” and the deadly mine- 
fields is one which I have myself used elsewhere, and which, on 
further reflection, I am convinced is, in one important respect, an 
unsound one. This theory is that the shallow waters of the 
environment ef a maritime fortress being commanded by fortress 
guns, should be considered the province of the War Office; in 
other words, naval considerations are to be subordinated to military 
views. 

Further investigation of the question, however, convinces me that 
at all important stations used as naval bases, the mine-fields should 
be laid out. strictly in accordance with the requirements of the high 
naval authority who is responsible for the efficient manipulation of 
the fleet in these waters. It appears illogical to charge the Navy 
with the responsibility of holding command of the sea and to allot 
certain limited areas of sea defences to the control of the military 
authorities. 

Thus, even at Aden, Gibraltar and Malta, I should suggest Marine 
Artillery as the proper force for sub-mining purposes, though here 
the naval Commander-in-Chief would only hold command over the 
mining areas, the Royal Artillery and Enginecrs bei 
the defenders of the actual parapets. 


ig as heretofore 

But when we have to consider the case of our “ coaling stations” 
more properly so called (though I object to the term and prefer naval 
bases), such as Vancouver (Ksquimault), Hong Kong (Kowloon 
Docks), Singapore, &c., it seems an unnecessary measure to share 
their defence between the Army and Navy. The Marine Artillery, 
as gunners and sub-miners, are perfectly adaptable to the naval 
defence of these places, and the command of the naval Commander- 
in-Chief would be but little more onerous with such additions, if a 
properly-constituted Marine Office at home dealt with all details of 
the actual military occupation by the Marine forces, leaving the 
admiral a free hand to deal with these forces on emergency as 
seemed best to him. At the same time, I am well aware of the 
traditional naval objection to saddling the Admiralty Office with a 
large military staff, and I am of opinion that without neutralising 
in the slightest degree the supreme power of My Lords Commis- 
sioners over their Marine troops, the objection can be overcome by 
an increased Marine staff at headquarters to deal with all purely 
military questions. It is in this sense, and this alone, that the Marine 
Corps should be regarded as a third service. 

Whenever these units are attached to a purely military garrison, 
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as would be the case at Malta or Aden, or Gibraltar, when it at 
last receives docking accommodation, it might be convenient to 
allow the Marine Artillery Sub-miners and the Infantry Depot to 
be under military law, when there would be as little difficulty in 
the transition to naval discipline as in the transference of Marine 
detachments from the barracks at Chatham or Portsmouth to the 
respective flag-officers’ commands at those ports. 

’ Now in nothing that I have said have I implied a desire to 
favour the waging of war in distant parts as a purely naval 
function. To hold our naval bases securely by Marine troops under 
supreme naval command, would in no way hamper the further 
aggressive measures of a general officer commanding the land forces 
of an expeditionary army. Rather would it seem apparent that the 
naval action taken at once to seize small naval objectives, and to hold 
the sea lines of our communications intact, would facilitate the 
advance of the invading army. 

I am the more confident of this result, having the conviction that 
all important “ affairs’? in which the land and sea forces of this 
country will be engaged, outside India, will commence with naval 
initiative. It must, therefore, smooth the path and strengthen the 
hands of an admiral commanding-in-chief to have at hand the 
prestige and physical power of troops trained for land and sea service 
and mobilised for immediate action. 

It is also no small advantage to release the outlying battalions and 
other detachments of the land forces from a more or less demoralising 
service in a military sense, for it can hardly be denied that the con- 
centration of troops of the line, at least in brigade strength, is as 
necessary to their military efficiency as the accustoming of Marine 
units to acting in small detachments is to theirs, though this is but 
a secondary consideration in comparison to unity of command at 
naval bases of strategic or tactical importance. 

In conclusion, the increased prestige of the Royal Marine Forces 
and their wider use must inevitably make more popular an already 
popular service, while in no sense would I seem to discourage the 
employment of detachments afloat, embarked direct from the naval 
bases on shore and allowing not more than three years’ continuous 
service abroad. 

Whatever, then, the wisdom of our rulers may see fit to do with 
respect to the Corps once so aptly described as “ England’s sheet- 
anchor,” the country may rest assured that anywhere and everywhere 
the tried metal of the Marine anchor will remain as flawless as on 
the day it was forged, and, proud of its traditional glories by sea 
and land, the Corps will ever pluck eagerly at fresh laurels to 
adorn its immortal chaplet. 

F. C. Ormsny-Jounson, 


Major R.M.L.TI. 
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Aut the characteristics of the Irish race seem to have been blended 
in William Carleton, who has not inaptly been designated “ the 
Walter Scott of Ireland.” He was brilliant and wayward, tearful 
and whimsical, strong in his affections, and passionately attached to 
luis family and the homeland. If it be true what Shelley says of the 
poets, that “they learn in suffering what they teach in song,” it is 
equally true of the life and writings of Carleton. The intense and 
full-veined humanity which permeates his works is in a large measure 
the outcome of his sympathetic heart. The Irish peasant never had 
a more tender and compassionate interpreter of his complex nature. 
with all its moods—moods now jocund and sunny as the spring, and 
now sombre and pathetic as the autumn. 

It is the privilege of genius to be erratic, and Carleton used the 
privilege to the full. To a great extent he did for the Irish peasantry 
what Scott did for his own fellow-countrymen, but it would have been 
well had he resembled Scott in his personal as well as his literary 
character. The conformation of his head resembled Scott’s, a fact of 
which Carleton was inordinately proud ; but those sterling qualities 
which enabled Scott to wage as manly a struggle with adverse fate 
as is to be found in the whole annals of literature, were too much 
wanting in Carleton. He was, in truth, far more akin in nature to 
Burns than to Scott. He was full of sensitiveness, loving yet erring, 
as glorious as he was contradictory, now on the heights and now in 
the deeps. He had no more idea of managing men than he had 
of managing himself. He was constantly in hot water with his 
publishers, and then, unhappily—and no doubt in consequence thereof 
—he made the acquaintance too frequently of poverty and potheen. 
Sorrow marked him for her own, and yet, in spite of all his faults, he 
was in many respects a fine fellow, and one full of noble impulses. 

It is, however, in his literary aspects that the world is chiefly con- 
cerned with him, though we shall also find something in the man to 
interest us. There was nothing classic in his writings; occasionally, 
indeed, there was an independence of grammar calculated to disturb 
the shade of Lindley Murray. But if his language was not always 
correct, it was living to a degree. There was nothing of the 
Dryasdust element about it. His sentences were warm, vivid, palpi- 
tating with energy and emotion. Although he might not be able to 
turn a period with men like Matthew Arnold or Sainte-Beuve, neither 
could such wielders of a model diction emulate his Titanic rendering 
of the passions, or his bursts of rugged and perfervid eloquence. 
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Carleton’s life, like his genius, was flecked by strong lights and 
shadows, though it must be confessed that the shadows predominated. 
This is made apparent by his Awtobiography, recently published by 
Mr. D. J. O’ Donoghue, who also contributes a second volume, complet- 
ing the novelist’s life from the point at which Carleton’s narrative 
breaks off. Mr. O’ Donoghue has rendered a service to Irish litera- 
ture by this work, which has long been needed, and Mrs. Cashel Hoey 
may likewise be commended for the spirit of her introductory essay 
on Carleton and his Works. Neither of these writers has endeavoured 
to make a hero of Carleton. His failings were too pronounced for 
that, so he is painted as he ought to be, like Cromwell, with all the 
warts on. Yet we are probably more deeply interested in the bio- 
graphical record on that account. We have had so many biographies 
of perfect men published recently, that it is quite refreshing to meet 
with one in which the subject of it is confessedly by no means a 
paragon of all the virtues. 

A County Tyrone man, Carleton was born at Prillisk in 1794. His 
birthplace was a flat, uninteresting townland, with very few inhabi- 
tants, and all poor. William was the youngest of fourteen children, 
and as his parents supported the whole family on a small farm of 
fourteen acres, they could scarcely be said to wallow in Inxury. But 
hardship is a good school if its lessons be rightly learned, and Carle- 
ton had some compensations. He used to say that his father’s 
memory was a rich and perfect storehouse of all that the social anti- 
quary, man of letters, the poet, or the musician would consider valu- 
ble. He spoke the Irish and English languages with nearly equal 
fluency, and was acquainted with all kinds of folk-lore. His mother, 
too, was famous for her musical talents. No doubt all this had a great 
influence upon the imaginative and impressionable youth. The earliest 
of Carleton’s tutors was a man named Pat Frayne, the master of a 
hedge-school, who appears as Mat Kavanagh in The Hedge School, 
a sketch in which Carleton bears testimony to the savagery of hedge 
schoolmasters generally. He further laments that “ Ireland about this 
period was in a sad and most pitiable state in consequence of a dearth 
of schoolmasters. Education was utterly disregarded by the successive 
administrations of the day, and the unfortunate people consequently 
had no schools to which they could send their children. It was this 
condition of education in the north which occasioned so many poor 
scholars to be sent to the south, especially to Kerry.” 

Carleton has many reminiscences of the domination of the Orange- 
men, who were all-powerful at this time in the North of Ireland. 
He complains bitterly that “to find a justice of the peace not an 
Orangeman would have been an impossibility. The grand jury- 
room was little less than an Orange lodge. There was then no law 
against an Orangeman, and no law for a Papist.” Though he subse- 
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quently became a Protestant himself, he never ceased-to inveigh 
against the evils of Orangeism, while he maintained an equally severe 
attitude towards the excesses of Ribbonism. 

The young Irishman had his share of love affairs as a boy and as a 
youth, and to one of his ideals he remained true for many years, 
although he had nothing to feed his passion upon as far as the young 
lady was concerned, and his affection was blighted in the end. Another 
sorrow overtook him by the death of his father, who seems to have 
been a man of the most generous instincts and of deep piety. The 
priest who administered to him the last rites of the Church declared that, 
during the whole course of his long life, he never witnessed so edify- 
ing a deathbed. His remains were attended to the graveyard in 
Clogher by the largest funeral concourse ever remembered in the 
parish. The loss of his father was a bitter blow to Carleton, whose 
favourite he was. Besides this, the stern realities of life now opened 
out before him. Carleton had been for a time under the charge of 
the Rey. Dr. Keenan, of Glasslough, and he made considerable pro- 
gress in his studies, especially in classics. On the removal of Dr. 
Keenan to Dundalk, he was compelled to return home. His parents 
had intended him for the Church, and sent him as a poor scholar to 
Munster. He had travelled as far as Granard when he interpreted 
an ominous dream as a command to turn back. The incidents of this 
journey gave rise to the tale of the Poor Scholar. 

The young traveller was made a Ribbonman at Cloghleim, and it 
appears that the whole Catholic population, with the exception of the 
aged heads of families, was affiliated to Ribbonism. In fact, it was 
almost impossible, as well as dangerous, to refuse the Ribbon oath, so 
widely had the system spread. This was in the year 1814. Carleton 
remarks on this matter: “I am not a friend to any of these secret 
societies, because they were nothing but curses to the country. The 
Orange system is a curse to the country, and will be so long as it 
exists. It is now comparatively harmless, but at the period of which 
I write it was in the very height of its ascendancy, and seemed to 
live only as if its great object were to trample upon ‘ Popery.’ The 
truth, however, is, if there can be an apology for Ribbonism, that it 
was nothing more nor less than a reactive principle against Orangeism, 
of whose outrages it was the result. In my works I have depicted 
both systems to the marrow, without either favour or affection, as the 
phrase has it. I never entertained any ill-feeling against the people 


on either side; it is their accursed systems which I detest.” The 
greatest battle which ever took place in the North of Ireland between 
the Ribbon and Orange factions, occurred at the Lammas fair of 
Clogher, and it has been faithfully described by the novelist, under 
the title of “ The Party Fight and Funeral,” in his 7raits and Stories 
of the Irish Peasantry. 
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Lough Derg, or the Red Lake, situate in the county of Donegal, 
was a place famous for its legends and superstitions, and for the 
pilgrimages made thither by pious Catholics from all parts of the 
country. Like the rest, Carleton visited this spot, and his description 
of it under the title of “The Lough Derg Pilgrim” constituted his début 
in Irish literature. The sketch appeared in The Christian Examiner, 
edited by the Rev. Cesar Otway. It detailed with photographic 
accuracy every single penal step of duty——and there were a good 
many of them—which had to be taken there. It was this pilgrimage 
and the reflections occasioned by it, added to a riper knowledge and a 
maturer judgment, which made Carleton leave the Roman Catholic 
Church. Many of its doctrines he had already conscientiously felt he 
could no longer subscribe to. But although he now became a Protes- 
tant, neither his heart nor his affections were ever estranged from the 
Catholic people, or even from their priesthood. 

When in his early manhood, Carleton was a handsome fellow, some 
six feet high, a splendid dancer, and, of course, a great favourite with 
the dark-eyed Irish colleens. He was also a distinguished athlete, and 
his running, jumping, and wrestling powers were the admiration of 
thousands. One of his feats was spoken of as “ Carleton’s leap,” 
from the time of his twenty-first year, when it was performed, until 
his death. 

About the year 1815, Carleton fell in with a copy of Gi/ Bias, 
which made a deep impression upon him, filling his imagination with 
a romantic love of adventure. He now longed for contact with the 
world, and going forth upon fresh journeyings, he entered the family 
of Piers Murphy, a farmer in county Louth, as a tutor. It was while 
on these travels that he learnt the particulars of a fiendish Ribbon 
tragedy, which he afterwards incorporated in his terrible sketch of 
Wildgoose Lodge. Such a narrative of bloodguiltiness and revenge 
has rarely been penned. 

On throwing up his tutorship, Carleton resumed his travels, and we 
actually find him taking a ride in an empty hearse as far as Dundalk. 
From thence he proceeded on foot to Dublin, with two shillings and 
ninepence in his pocket. He was put to the greatest straits, and had 
the most erratic experiences in connection with board and lodging, 
getting them anyhow, and sometimes not at all. On one occasion he 
took off his shirt, the only one he had, and washed it in the river, 
afterwards drying it in the sun. The same process was gone through 
with his shoes and socks, and other articles of attire. At one place 
he attacked a giant and a bully, who was the terror of the district, 
and reduced him to order by the superior power of his “ fives.” 
Halting for a time at a village called Newcastle, in the county of 
Dublin, he set up a hedge-school, and lived among the farmers, who 
treated him with every respect. Most of his pupils were ragged, 
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half-starved children, but there were also a few youths of a better 
class. The thing was a dead failure, however, and had he depended 
for subsistence upon the profits of the school, he would have starved. 
His income would not have clothed him even. Falling into deep 
despondency, he gave up the school, and collecting the few fees due to 
him he set out for Dublin. 

In the Irish capital he had very varied and painful experiences, in 
which occasionally the ludicrous element mingled. For example, 
offering himself as assistant to a bird-stuffer, he was asked what he 
proposed to stuff birds with, and ingenuously rephed, ‘‘ Potatoes and 
meal.”” He determined to enlist, and addressed a letter in Latin to 
the Colonel of a regiment, who dissuaded him from his purpose, and 
shortly afterwards Carleton obtained some tutorships. When things 
became a little brighter he attended the Dublin theatre, where could 
be seen and listened to at intervals, the Siddonses, Kean the elder, 
Miss O’Neil, Young, Macready, and other celebrities. He paid a visit 
to Maturin, the novelist and dramatist, whose Melmoth the Wanderer 
has recently been once more attracting attention. Its author was an 
irreclaimable sloven in his attire, and as irretrievably vain about him- 
self and his works. In Dublin, Carleton became acquainted with Jane 
Anderson, sister of one of his pupils, and after a time he married 
her. He seems to have been deeply attached to her through life, and 
she made him an admirable and devoted wife, bearing with his foibles 
and eccentricities when she could not remove them. 

With his wife and their first-born child Carleton removed to 
Mullingar, where he opened a school. But it was such a poor busi- 
ness that it scarcely provided food and shelter for them. Happily, 
he obtained some additional income by writing articles for the 
Westmeath Guardian. In time, too, the school increased rapidly, 
but Mrs. Carleton, who was very young, could not long bear her share 
of the duties which the school entailed upon her. We hear something 
of an arrest for debt which Carleton suffered at Mullingar. Soon 
after his release, finding there was little more to be done at Mullingar, 
he left that place, having secured the appointment to a school at 
Carlow. Eventually, however, he returned to Dublin, where he threw 
himself into literary work, pursuing the career of a man of letters 
until his death. 

Continuous were his contributions to the Christian Examiner, the 
Family Magazine,the National Magazine, the Dublin University Maya- 
zine, and other periodicals. He wrote a number of poems, in addition 
to his multitudinous stories, but his poetry lacked spontaneity, and was 
much below his best prose in merit. One exception only can be made to 


this judgment, and that is with regard to his ballad, “ Sir Turlough, or 


the Churchyard Bride.” This powerful poem is worthy of a permanent 


place in the national literature. In Dublin Carleton met with many 
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well-known men, who became friends of his—including Lever, Mar- 
mion Savage, John Anster, Sir Samuel Ferguson, &c.,—and fame came 
to him rapidly in connection with his own writings ; but it was not un- 
alloyed sometimes with worry. For instance, soon after the publication 
of his Kurdorougha the Miser, it was dramatised without his consent, and 
produced at a Dublin theatre. The version was so ineffective that it 
annoyed Carleton, and the result was an unpleasant correspondence 
between himself and the adapter, a lady named Magrath. He had a 
notion of writing for the stage himselt, and would probably have 
attempted an adaptation of his own novels. 

The lucky English novelists of the present day would be surprised 
to learn what small sums were netted by the celebrated Irish novelists 
in the earlier half of the century. The consequence was that many of 
them found themselves frequently in straitened circumstances. It 
was so with that remarkable writer, John Banim; and in 1833 
Carleton took a prominent part in the inauguration of a fund for him. 
A. few years later he wrote to Michael Banim, sympathising with his 
brother in his sufferings, and revealing something of his own troubles 
and necessities. In 1830 a number of Carleton’s sketches were col- 
lected into a volume, and published under the title of Zraits and 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry. Several editions were called for in 
three years, and a second series appeared in 1833. His sketches of 
the peasantry were followed, in 1834, by a collection of Tales of 
Ireland. In some of the tales he obviously described his own feelings 
and early experiences. As some evidence of his literary fecundity he 
stated himself that ‘* there was not a publication of any importance in 
his time to which he did not contribute.” The greater number of 
his sketches were at one period or another published in volume form. 
In 1841 there appeared a collection of tales by Carleton, pathetic and 
humorous, containing the sketch entitled “ The Misfortunes of Barney 
Branaghan,” one of the most popular of his productions. 

The Nation was founded in 1842, and Carleton wrote for it. He 
was careful to eschew politics, vet, nevertheless, he soon became 
associated in the public mind with the politics and conduct of the 
paper. This was unfortunate, but as everybody was aware of the 
Nationalist principles upon which it was founded, it would have been 
well if Carleton had not given his name to the paper. As Mr. 
O’Donoghue remarks, ‘Carleton never was a Nationalist, and was 
quite incapable of adopting the principles of the Young Irelanders.”’ 
Gavan Duffy said that, * with all his splendid equipment of brains, 
he was incapable of comprehending them.” Yet, all the same, it was 
the pressure of the Young Irelanders which caused Carleton to write 
books of a really Nationalistic character. His biographer remarks : 
* The only excuse that can be offered for this tergiversation is that 
he was so often hard pressed for money, and was indeed in such a 
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chronic state of pecuniary embarrassment that in the nature of things 
he was forced to rely upon one party or the other, and consequently 
wrote for either or both. He might perhaps have done this in a less 
fierce and partisan manner, but it was next to impossible for him to 
write moderately or calmly. His vigorous personality is in all he 
wrote.” 

One of his most elaborate works, Valentine McClutchy, the Irish 
Agent ; or Chronicles of the Castle Cumber Property, was written for 
the ation originally, but it was published in volume form instead 
in 1845. It was a terrific onslaught upon the landlords and their 
agents, and it is really difficult to believe that such loathsome reptiles 
as McClutchy and Solomon McSlime ever walked abroad in human 
form. This book showed Carleton under one aspect. The other side 
of the question is to be read in Rody the Rover ; or the Ribbonman, in 
which the machinations of secret societies were exposed. A Dublin 
publisher having projected a series of books under the title of The 
Library of Ireland, Carleton came forward to supply a gap caused by 
the death of Thomas Davis. He produced, in the course of a few 
days, his Paddy Go-casy and his Wife Nancy, one of the freshest and 
raciest of his works. The Irish famine supplied him with the 
materials for his Black Prophet, published in 1847. It was sueceeded 
by The Emigrants of Ahadarra and Art Maguire. Tn 1849 appeared 
The Tithe Proctor, and in 1852 The Red Hall; or the Baronet’s 
Daughter, afterwards republished under the title of The Black Baronet. 
This was followed by The Squanders of Castle Squander, and at a 
brief interval by a volume of shorter collected tales. The last con- 
siderable works from his pen were Willy Reilly and his dear Colleen 
Bawn, as x novel probably the best of his works, issued in 1855 ; 
The Evil Eye ; or the Black Spectre, published in 1860 ; and Redmond, 
Count O'Hanlon, the Irish Rapparee, published in 1862. But for 
many years there appeared periodically volumes of his collected 
sketches. Many of Carleton’s works were translated into French, 
German, and Italian. But it is singular that there is as yet no col- 
lected edition of them in English, the various novels and sketches 
having appeared in one form at intervals in Dublin, and at another 
in London. Many are now entirely out of print, and it would surely 
repay some enterprising Irish or English publisher to publish the 
whole of Carleton’s writings in one uniform edition. 


In spite of all Carleton’s literary exertions, he was nearly always 
in pecuniary difficulties. Accordingly, when Banim died, in 1842, he 
made an application to Government to be placed on the Civil List in 
his place. Sir Robert Peel replied, regretting that he could not 
award him a pension, but he gave the novelist generous help from his 
own purse. ‘I'he question of the pension was not allowed to rest, 
however, and it was strongly mooted again in 1847. A very powerful 
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memorial was drawn up in his favour, and signed by nearly all the 
legal, political, clerical, scientific, and literary celebrities of Ireland. 
In fact, all creeds and classes, parties and professions were represented. 
The points insisted upon were Carleton’s great literary services to 
Ireland, his inadequate income, his many necessities, and the fact 
that he had a large family of ten children. Maria Edgeworth wrote 
a most valuable letter, speaking in flattering terms of Carleton’s works, 
and adding that it gave her complete satisfaction to append her name 
to the memorial, feeling sensible that she was thereby doing honour 
to her father’s name and her own. The memorial could not long be 
resisted, and in June, 1848, Carleton was granted a pension of £200 a 
year on the recommendation of Lord John Russell. The official com- 
munication stated that the pension was granted as an acknowledgment 
of the high position which Carleton had attained in literature, and the 
distinguished ability with which he had illustrated the character of 
his countrymen. 

So far so good; but Carleton’s troubles were not over. He owed 
£500, which he bound himself to pay within three years, and as he 
now insured his life for £1,000, while his children were growing up 
without being able to relieve him of part of his burden, he was soon 
in as crippled a condition as ever. But ‘ hope springs eternal in the 
human breast.” It was always springing up in Carleton’s, but there 
was never any fruition. He hoped for himself, he hoped for his 
children, having dim ideas that influential friends would find openings 
for them. But none such ever came, and yet he could not bear to 
have his feelings lacerated by parting from them. Meantime, although 
most Irishmen rejoiced over his pension, there were some who bitterly 
commented upon it, and charged him with being a political apostate 
in order to obtain it. One man of letters—the reputed original of 
Dickens’s Pecksniff, and a small-souled creature whether he was or not 
attacked Carleton at a later period on this very score. He had the 
audacity to say that “ he never obtained, never earned the applause of 
his countrymen, or the respect of those whose respect was worth 
having in Dublin, the city where he dwelt.” Yet this same writer 
was obliged to confess that Carleton was “a powerful writer, a 
marvellous delineator of Irish character.” His further statement 
that the greater part of his pension was spent in low dissipation is 
absolutely untrue. He might be sometimes convivially inclined, and 
undoubtedly was, but there were other reasons at work to account for 
his chronic difficulties: he never made more than £150 a year by his 
pen, frequently not that; he was generous to a fault; and he had the 
constant cares of a numerous family pressing upon him. 

In 1850 Carleton paid a visit to London, where his fame had 
preceded him. He made a great sensation, and he was royally enter- 
tained by the head of the firm of Smith, Elder & Co. and others. 
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People placed him next to Sir Walter Scott in genius, and they were 
most anxious to make his acquaintance. He spent a very enjoyable 
evening with Thackeray, whose works he greatly admired, as Thacke- 
ray did his own; and he also made the acquaintance of Leigh Hunt and 

ther literary notabilities. But this pleasant visit was greatly marred 
in consequence of a protracted quarrel with McGlashan, his Dublin 
publisher. McGlashan seems to have behaved very badly, and to have 
acted the part of a dog in the manger with regard to Carleton’s 
manuscripts. Not long afterwards two of his daughters went out to 
Canada, while two of his sons emigrated, one to Canada and the other 
to New Zealand. All these and other untoward circumstances affected 
Carleton’s sensitive nature deeply. 

It is a relief to turn from his troubles, and to find him thoroughly 
enjoying the Shakespearean impersonations of Helen Faucit, when 
she visited Dublin in 1856, accompanied by her husband, now 
Sir Theodore Martin. Carleton wrote certain criticisms of a most dis- 
criminating and penetrating character upon Miss Faucit’s acting. In 
these criticisms, not his judgment only, but his imagination and poetry, 
came into play. His excellent account of Lady Martin’s Lady Mac- 
beth will be found in her well-known work, Some of Shakespeare's 
Female Characters. He also saw her as Iolanthe, in her husband’s 
play, Hing Renée’s Daughter ; and in describing this impersonation 
Carleton spoke of it as “ one unbroken scene of tenderness and beauty 
from beginning to end—an anthem of the heart, which fell upon the 
ear and sank into the spirit with a charm, the force of which no words 
can convey.”’ Carleton had admiration for genius wherever he found 
it, and there is something noble and touching in the way in which he 
honoured John Hogan, the sculptor, while living, and vindicated his 
memory when dead. Hogan died heartbroken and in dire poverty, 
in consequence of the cruel neglect of his genius by his wealthier 
countrymen, and Carleton wrote an eloquent letter asserting his great 
qualities and arraigning society for having killed in the flesh another 
of its immortals. 

Carleton’s own end was now not very far off. In June, 1867, he 
wrote to a Belfast publisher, telling him of growing physical infirmity, 
of pecuniary embarrassments, and of illness in his family. Though 
broken down by his troubles, he made an effort to do some work for 
an Irish periodical, and he also braced himself up to the task of 
writing the story of his life. In 1868 he removed from Rathgar, 
where he had been residing for some years, to Sandford, another 
Dublin suburb. The rector of Sandford was the Rev. W. Pakenham 
Walsh (now Protestant Bishop of Ossory), and with him Carleton 
contracted a friendship honourable to both. Although he had long 
been indifferent to all forms of religion, he now became a regular 
attendant at the services of the church ; and he at length confessed to 
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Mr. Walsh that religious doubts with which he had been distracted 
had vanished away, and that he had placed his trust in the merits 
of his Saviour. 

The terrible disease of cancer of the tongue manifested itself in 
Carleton at this time, and soon destroyed his articulation. Yet he 
struggled on with his Autobiography until January, 1869. He 
breathed his last on the 30th of that month, and his last dying wish was 
soon realised by the granting of a pension of £100 to his widow. His 
keenest anguish had been felt when he feared that his family would 
be left wholly unprovided for. His closing words took the form of a 
request that the Rev. W. Pakenham Walsh would officiate at his 
funeral. In fulfilling that melancholy office, Mr. Walsh said, in the 
course of his address: “ How little did I dream when as a ravished 
boy I pored over Carleton’s sketches, that it would one day be my 
privilege to read to him those words of deeper, because eternal, 
interest, which were to become the solace of his pain, and the joy of 
his dying hours, and to see more interest awakened in his mind by 
the story of redeeming love than ever was kindled in my own by his 
thrilling narratives. . . . There is much in William Carleton’s 
writings to instruct and delight us. There are some things which 
we might wish altered or forgotten; but if the best lines that 
he recorded, and these feeble words which have sprung from them, 
may lead any of us nearer to Him in whom he found his peace, then 
his death will prove of more value than his life, and his last words 
more than all the rest.” It is satisfactory to know that Carleton’s 
daughters, who still survive him after the lapse of twenty-seven years, 
have had provision made for them as the result of an appeal for public 
subscriptions. 

It is not too much to say of Carleton, perhaps—as I remarked upon 
him years ago in a brief sketch in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
yraphy—that he is one of the truest, the most powerful, and the 
tenderest delineators of Irish life. Indignant at the constant mis- 
representations of the character of his countrymen, he resolved to give 
a faithful picture of the Irish people ; and while he did not spare their 
vices he championed their virtues, which were too often neglected or 
disputed. But he did this with exaggerations, for he carried the 
principle of “ thorough ” into everything. If he took a dislike toa 
man he laid on the lash without stint, as in his scathing, but not 
altogether just, criticisms of Charles Lever. It was surely possible te 
exalt Banim without unduly depreciating Lever. When he declared 
that there was more difference between Banim and Lever than there 
was between the legitimate drama and pantomime—between John 
Kemble and a buffoon—he showed a hostility which could not be 
justified. But there were no half measures with him—he was a good 
lover and a good hater. 

VOL, LXI. NS, I 
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As a novelist, Carleton was superior in one respect to either Dickens 
or Thackeray. He could draw women better. So far as I remember 
there is not a weak creation among all his female characters. They are 
living, breathing, loving, creatures—women capable of inspiring a 
deep affection, and at the same time worthy of it. Where is there a 
nobler being in fiction than Helen Folliard, the heroine of Willy 
Reilly ? The way she cheers her lover in all his difficulties, remains 
true to him through unexampled trials, and finally testifies in his 
favour when he is tried for his life, has something truly sublime in 
it. Similar praise is due for the way in which lie draws many other 
heroines. 

[ find in all Carleton’s writings something of the forceful energy 
and dramatic intensity which characterize the novels of Charlotte and 
Emily Bronté. His people palpitate with life. Irom the moment 
they appear to the last glimpses we have of them we see real men and 
women, and not phantoms. Look at Furdorougha, the Miser, one of 
the most powerful works of fiction ever penned. The struggle de- 
picted in the breast of Fardorougha is absolutely Titanic. The pas- 
sion for gold, and the equally strong passion for his son Connor, the 
child of his old age, contend for the mastery, and the strength of the 
conflicting elements is terrible to behold. Kyven when his son is in 
danger of his life, avarice withholds the means for his defence, and 
then when affection gains the upper hand, the old man is pitiably 
rent by the two passions. In the hour of death the passion of 
avarice momentarily reasserts its power. The story would be unbear- 
able for its gloomy burden of sorrow were it not for the two women 
characters in it. The beautiful love passages between Nora O’Brien 
and Connor are scarcely to be matched anywhere, while the noble 
devotion of Honor O’Donovan, the wife of the miser, stands almost 
unique. Yet she was no creature of the imagination, but, as Carleton 
says, “a likeness faithful and true to the virtues of thousands whose 
glowing piety, meek endurance, and unexampled fortitude, have risen 
triumphant over some of the severest trials of domestic life.” The 
novelist is right in claiming the conspicuous virtues of truth, purity, 
and religious principle for the wives and daughters of the Irish 
peasantry. 

There are noticeable qualities in The Red Hall, where the character 
drawing is again especially strong. The cruel, vulgar baronet, Sir 
Thomas Gourlay, is a vivid but detestable portraiture. His whole 
soul is bent on making his daughter Lucy a countess, though he 
knows that there is not a viler creature in existence than the man to 
whom he promises her hand. By a series of the most frightful per- 
secutions he forces her to yield assent, but happily before the nuptial 
knot is tied the supposed earl is discovered to be an impostor. The 
discovery that all his plans have fallen like a pack of cards stuns and 
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bewilders the baronet, and there is nothing more dramatic in the 
whole of Carleton’s works than the closing scene of this novel. The 
baronet has had all his scheming in vain, and he has taken poison too 
soon to learn that his daughter finally married the man of her choice, 
who is the real nobleman, so that she becomes a countess after all. I 
annot agree with Mr. O’Donoghue in somewhat underrating this 
story. On the contrary, I find it one of the best and most readable 
of Carleton’s works. 





Valentine M*Clutchy is another of Carleton’s novels which no other 
man could have written. The sharp contrasts between virtue and 
vice are very striking, and there are some scenes which are over- 
whelmingly painful. One would wish, for the credit of human nature, 
that they had never had their counterpart in real life. The novel must 
have come as a crushing blow upon the author’s Orange friends. The 
eviction carried out in the cabin of the O’Regans, when the dying 
husband is besought by his agonized wife to give up his last breath 
before the myrmidons of the law enter, is, so far as I know, unex- 
ampled for its sadness and pathos. In this case, as in many others, 
Carleton wrote with a purpose, but he always claimed credit for his 
f impartiality in scourging the evils of both the Catholic and Pro- 
testant systems. In the Preface to Valentine M‘Clutchy he fearlessly 
asserted that all the horrors of Orangeism and landlordism which he 
described were in no whit exaggerated, any more than were those of 
the opposing side in his other works, and he added, “ I have been so 
completely sickened by the bigoted on each side, that I have come to 
the determination, as every honest [rishman ought, of knowing no 
party but my country, and of devoting such talents as God has given 
ine to the promotion of her general interests and the happiness of her 
whole people.” 

Those who have formed erroneous estimates of Carleton may well 
listen to him for a moment upon himself and his literary labours. 
While he did not claim the passionate eloquence, ‘the melancholy 
but indignant reclamations,” of John DBanim, he did claim to be 
moved by less of party spirit and prejudice than Banim. He sought 
to give fair and just estimates of his countrymen, wheresoever and 
under whatsoever circumstances he found them. The want of a fixed 
system of wholesome education was one of his chief complaints. The 





hedge-schoolmaster was a poor substitute for this. Such a miserable 
education as he was able to impart was “ sufficient almost, in the 
absence of all other causes, to account for much of the agrarian vio- 
lence and erroneous principles which regulated the movements and 
feelings of the peasantry.” Then the lower Irish were for a long 
period treated with apathy and gross neglect by the only class to 
whom they could rightly look for sympathy and protection. ‘ Hence 
those deep-rooted prejudices and fearful crimes which stain the history 
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of a people remarkable for their social and domestic virtues.” Carleton 
adds to these observations: ‘‘In domestic life there is no man so 
exquisitely affectionate and humanised as the Irishman. The national 
imagination is active, and the national heart warm, and it follows 
very naturally that he should be, and is, tender and strong in all his 
domestic relations. Unlike the people of other nations his grief is 
loud, but lasting; vehement, but deep; and whilst its shadow has 
been chequered by the laughter and mirth of a cheerful disposition, 
still, in the moments of seclusion, at his bed-side prayer, or over the 
grave of those he loved, it will put itself forth, after, half a life, with 
a vivid power of recollection which is sometimes almost beyond belief.” 
Such is the being, with all his conflicting emotions and aspirations, 
whom Carleton set himself to depict, and it is safe to affirm that 
neither before nor since his time has the task been accomplished with 
so much success. 

Undoubtedly one of Carleton’s leading claims to permanent remem- 
brance is that he gave faithful representations of an Irish peasantry 
which is now fast dying out. The old race is almost extinct and a 
new one is rapidly taking its place. This makes the novelist’s pictures 
of life all the more valuable. But beyond and above this there is the 
ineffaceable stamp of genius upon his writings. The Irish peasant 
appears in his habit as he lived. Every character that he has drawn 
is strong, distinct, individual. It is this or that man or woman and no 
other. Not Rembrandt could put in deeper lights or shadows when 
required, nor Teniers more minute or life-like touches. For this 
reason the best of his works at least must prove abiding. They 
deserve to be treasured as a precious memory, not only by all Irish- 
men, but by the whole of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

G. Barnerr Smirn. 
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THE EFFICIENCY OF VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


Tr Education question is the question of the hour. It holds public 
attention with almost undiminished interest: it will hold a promi- 
nent position in the Government programme next Session. There 
are three main points involved in the question : efficiency, system, 
religion. 

On the first, all, except a few obscurantists, are agreed or pretend to 

be agreed. It is admitted that no pains should be spared to render 
the education of the country efficient. Much depends upon our 
doing this. Trade interests are involved. Commercial rivalry forces 
the importance of it upon our notice. 
#§ On the second point, opinions differ. On the one side it is urged 
that efficiency will never be secured till we have one uniform system 
of education throughout the country. On the other it is urged that 
it will be quite sufficient, if we give full and fair play to our present 
dual system, and allow Board Schools and Voluntary Schools to 
flourish side by side. 

On the third point, there are three or four groups of opinion. On 
these I am tempted to enlarge; but to do so, would be beyond the 
scope of my present purpose. It is enough perhaps to say, that I do 
not think that this is the age in which to weaken the religious tone of 
education. Thosewho think that itis are, I believe, mistaking the spirit of 
theage. They no less mistake the spirit of their country. Englishmen 
do not take must interest in theological subtleties; but they are, I 
think, profoundly convinced that their children ought to be christianly 
and virtuously brought up. 

In treating the subject it will be convenient to take the second of 
these points first. 


T.—Unirorm or Duar Sysrem. 


The present position of Voluntary Schools is one of difficulty. In 
the view of some the conclusion from this admission is that it will be 
wiser to adopt throughout the country the School Board system. If 
the Voluntary Schools cannot be maintained in efficiency without 
some exceptional treatment, let them abandon their task. The 
logical result of their difficult position is their surrender. 

There are reasons—and I am far from denying that they are strong 
reasons—to be urged on behalf of our system of national education. 
The policy is supported by some eminent educationalists; and no one 
can doubt their sincere desire to see a thorough, efficient, and fruitful 
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system established in the land. But the change proposed (for it is a 
change) needs consideration. It may be received readily by a certain 
number of quick thinking minds. It will naturally commend itself 
to those doctrinaire minds, which are enamoured of systematizing, 
and which think that uniformity of organization is the certain remedy 
for all cries. 

jut the English mind has been generally suspicious of systems. 
The prettier and the more harmonious in aspect a theory is, the 
more dubiously is it regarded in this practical Jand. We have seen 
what havoc fine theories have played in other countries ; and we are 
not sure whether our own inconsistent, illogical, and contradictory 
methods have not a practical value, which makes them preferable to 
the trim and neat uniformity of other countries. We are not at all 
certain whether there is much reason in the boast that at a given 
hour every child in some thousands of schools is learning exactly the 
same lesson. We are not at all persuaded that uniformity may not 
be purchased at the price of self-reliance. The German clerk is 
probably as good an accountant as the English clerk; he is almost 
certainly a better linguist; he is possibly more methodical and more 
amenable to discipline ; but he is not so well prepared for responsi- 
bility: he is probably more self-distrustful. We are inclined in 
England to value the spirit, which is not afraid of responsibility : 
we expect a measure of self-reliance ; and we are disposed to believe 
that independence of spirit is fostered under free methods of develop- 
ment; and for this purpose we have allowed much variety and even 
inconsistency of method. Are we so sure then that it would he wise 
to destroy our present dual system of primary education ? 

Again, the English people are practical. They will ask the cost. 
Even a good theory may be purchased at too high a cost. To replace 
Voluntary Schools would involve a very large outlay. If such an 
expenditure is to be avoided, the maintenance of the dual system 
becomes necessary. 

Lastly, there does not yet seem a disposition on the part of the 
people to accept the doctrines of those who desire the uniform system. 
The dual system is in possession. It has worked for a quarter of a 
century. During that period the supporters of the Voluntary Schools 
have shown zeal, self-denial, and determination. They have not 
whimpered much even in periods of great difficulty. They still edu- 
cate the majority of the children of this country. They contribute 
more than three quarters of a million annually towards the mainte- 
nance of their schools. The question of substituting one system for the 
two is not yet within the sphere of practical politics. But meanwhile 
the question of efficiency presses upon our attention. It is our wisdom 
to make efficient what we have got, on whatever principle or theory 
we may, at some future time, build an educational system. 
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If. 


This being so, our thoughts are turned to the question of efficiency 
and the kindred question of the aid required to maintain the efficiency 
of Voluntary Schools. 

Here we touch the vexed question of (1) Rate Aid. 

After all that has taken place during the last few months it seems 
useless to speak of Rate Aid. It is evident that the Government will 
have none of it. Itis hardly doubtful that many of the supporters 
of Voluntary Schools will be relieved to hear that the idea is 
abandoned. They feared the control which must follow. 

It was everywhere assumed that control must follow. There is, 
however, something in the contention that theoretically control need 
not follow, since cases exist in which grants are made from the rates 
to schools which are yet not threatened with control. 

But let this pass. It may be admitted that whatever theories may 
exist, the probability of this control was very great. Was there 
reason to fear it? Would the control have been so manipulated that 
the religious complexion of the school would have been changed? I 
doubt this very much. I do not doubt that there would have been 
men who might have laboured in this direction; but I have more 
faith in the fair-mindedness and level-headedness of the English 
people than to believe that they would have been successful. But 
this is only faith. Let us seek ground more material. Was not the 
church strong enough to insist on such conditions that the control 
would have left the religious complexion of the school unaltered? If 
the church is gaining ground, if she is more strongly rooted than 
ever in the affections of the English people, has she not in this fact a 
sufficient guarantee of influence in this matter ? 

But these speculations are now empty. The fiat has gone forth. 
The relief to be given is to be State and not Rate Aid. 


EFriciENcy. 


(2) Srare Arp. 
Errect or a Four Suimircs’ Gran. 


I assume, therefore, that Rate Aid is for the present out of the 
question. Is it too much to assume that the relief which the Gov- 
ernment will provide for the Voluntary Schools, will be calculated on 
the basis of the proposed four shillings’ grant of last year? We have 
no assured information as yet; but for the purposes of this article I 
shall assume the four shillings’ grant. 

How will such a grant affect Voluntary Schools? Will it be suffi- 
cient? The answer depends upon the varying conditions of different 
localities. But I think it can be shown that it will not greatly benefit 
the rates. 

I propose to examine one or tww cases, taken at hazard. 
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Take country districts. Here is one case. I know the 
parish :— 

It is situated in a Yorkshire dale, it is fifteen miles from a railway 
station, there is little or no wealth in the neighbourhood ; a shrewd 
dalesman there laughed to scorn the idea of light railways, the cost 
of the railway would be more than enough to buy up the whole dale. 
How then could it be made to pay? The greater part of the year 
the dales folk live in comparative isolation. The shooting season 
brings up some half dozen families, who reside there for a few weeks ; 
this is the period—and a short one it is—of financial harvest for 
those who are working for the moral and spiritual well-being of the 
neighbourhood. Here is the clergyman’s statement of the case. 

“ We have an endowment of £16. The amount of 4s. per scholar 
would be in our case £18. From which deduct £16 endowment— 
£2 grant for the school, and we should, under the revised code, 
probably have to get another teacher at say £5—an utter impossibility 
as faras the charges go at present.’’ It will be seen that even should 
the grant be raised to 6s., the school in question will not be able to 
meet the utter impossibility spoken of. A grant of 6s. would be worth 
£11 to the school; but the teacher-difficulty would still remain. 
Schools of this type are between cross fires. On the one side the 
Government requirements from year to year necessitate fresh expendi- 
ture and increased annual outlay. On the other side the resources of 
such parishes tend to diminish, the country houses are less frequently 
occupied, they sometimes stand empty the whole year. And further, 
as the population declines, the earning power of the school is im- 
paired. 

There is another case ; it is that of a large parish. The area ex- 
ceeds 25,000 acres. There are four schools in the parish ; the total 
number of children in average attendance is 173 in the four schools. 
In three of the hamlets there is a small endowment. Deducting the 
endowment in each case from the amount of a 4s. grant, the mother 
parish would benefit to the extent of £1; there would be no gain at 
allin one of the hamlet schools ; the gain in the other two cases would 
be £7 and £4 respectively. The following table exhibits the effect 
of a 4s. grant throughout the whole parish :— 





| 
School. po comet Grant at 4s. Endowment. by ol 

42a 4. i18e8 4 £ 

| Northern Parish : 30 6 0 0 5 0 0 1 

| Ist Hamlet ; . : 63 11212 0 | 18 0 0 nil 

} 2nd Hamlet. ; . 60 112 0 O 5 0 0 7 

3rd Hamlet. ; ; 20 | 4 0 0 nil 4 

| 





The nett gain in the four schools would be £12; and against this 
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must be set the demand for improvement of the staff. We can hardly 
be surprised that the comment of the clergyman should be: ‘“ The 
proposed relief would therefore be practically useless, to these small, 
scattered, and all of them more or less struggling schools.” 

It is not necessary to multiply cases; the examples cited illus- 
trate the operation of a 4s. grant in the cases of schools where there is 
« small endowment. The conclusion to be drawn is that there will 
be practically no real gain in the 4s. grant, if the endowment is to 
be deducted from the amount of the grant. I can understand the 
plea that this deduction should take place. I can quite appreciate 
the argument that the unendowed school starts with an initial dis- 
advantage compared with the endowed school ; and that on a principle 
of fair play, the unendowed school should be treated more liberally ; 
but when the practical question is concerning the power of such 
schools to live, it seems to me that each case must be viewed accord- 
ing to its merits and its necessities. Small schools in rural districts, 
possessing small endowments and with very little power of gaining 
increased grants, may well plead necessity ; might not their necessity 
be met by excluding from the rule of deduction, endowments under 
(say) £20 a year? 

It is of great moment that evening schools should be made efficient. 
On their efficiency largely depends the welfare of the nation. If 
agricultural industries are to revive, that revival may be hastened 
and promoted by developing the intelligence and capacity of the next 
generation. 

I turn now to a town district. 

For this purpose I select one northern town. In some schools 
in this town, the fees paid by the children amounted to 4d. or 5d. a 
week. The fee grant was calculated at 2d. a week, or 10s. a year. 
It will be seen that in these schools the annual loss of making the 
schools free would be from 10s. to 15s. a year per scholar, #.¢., a loss 
ot from £50 to £75 per hundred scholars. In schools of 500 children 
the loss, even allowing for smaller fees in the lower divisions would 
mean an enormous tax on the resources of the district. A grant of 
fs. or even 6s. a head would at the best only meet this loss half 
way. Here again we must remember the increasing requirements of 
the Government as a factor in the case. 

Hitherto, I have only spoken generally of this northern town. 
The following statistics will make the position clearer; and although 
schools which charged fees lower than 4d. or 5d. a week were not so 
hardly hit by the grant, yet in the aggregate the difficulties of the 
Voluntary Schools have been so great that at one period, three-fourths 
of them were on the eve of being closed. An additional income of 
between £600 and £700 a year was on the whole necessary to main- 
tain the Voluntary Schools throughout this town, and besides this an 
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expenditure of some £3,000 was needed to meet the Government 
requirements. The following table sets forth the average attendances 
and average payments per head in school pence including Free Grant. 
Twenty-seven schools are treated of :— 


Average Average 
Average pence per Average pence per 
attendance. ‘ee attendance. a. 
] ° . 219°7 17 2 15 . . 208 13 5 
2 . . 338 16 10 16 ° ° 659 12 9 
3 . : 430 15 0 17 : . 519 12 8} 
4 ; ‘ 195°7 15 0 18 ° xs ~— 1803 12 7 
5 . ° 147°4 14 113 19 . . 81 12 56 
6 . . 258 14 9 20 ° : 526 12 0 
7 ° : 275°4 14 8} 21 ° ; 300 11 10 
8 ; ° 222 14 5 22 Ss * 216 ll 8 
9 ° ° 303°6 14 3} 23 ° ° 522 ll 33 
10 . : 175 l4 3 24 ° . 190 11 2 
1] , : 341 13 113 25 . ‘ 184°2 10 73 
12 ° ; 481-5 13 10 26 . . 173°4 10 23 
13 ; , 211°5 13. 5 27 ° : 96 9 7 
14 : : 86 13 5 
Total average attendance, 7,590. General average pence per head, 13:5. 





: 
; 
: 


A 4s. grant would thus seem to be a gain to seventeen schools and 
a loss to ten. But these statistics are accompanied by a report which 
speaks of the severe competition to which the schools are exposed; and 
there can be no manner of doubt that any apparent gain in the 
position of the seventeen schools would be more than swallowed up by 
the demand for improvement. ‘The nature of the struggle may be 
judged by the following extracts from the report referred to :-— 


“‘How does the present position of the Church Schools compare with their 
position in 1890 as to— 
(a) Building and accommodation ? 
Several schools have been enlarged, and many of the offices and play- 
grounds have been improved. 
(b) Teaching Staff ? 
Much improved generally, but much more will be required. 
(c) Educational results. 








The inspector writes :— 










“My experience.of the schools covers a space of ten years, and it is a source of 
gratification to me when I look back on the past and dwell on the agreeable con- 
trast between the efficiency of the various departments as they now are, and the 
shortcomings which were so palpable at the commencement of the period.”’ 













The following table is of interest, as it shows the sources and 
expenditure of income in percentages. The table, I am assured, is for 
all practical purposes an accurate one. 
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THE EFFICIENCY OF 
" INCOME, 
Government grant. » 40°9 
Fee grant . . : . 245 
Science and Art . , ox BS 


Endowment ‘ , ° ‘01 
Subscriptions—Individuals. 6°83 
Societies . 2-0 


Collections. 1:2 

School pence : ; » 6d 
Sale of books ; _ ‘ 48 
Needlework . ‘ : 15 
Other sources ‘ ‘ ° 2°68 
Balances . ‘ ° . 768 
100-00 








VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS, 


EXPENDITURE. 

Salaries . ‘ s . 74:9 
Books, &c. . ; . 49 
Fuel, lighting, &e. . . 9°96 
Furniture, repairs, &e. . 7°46 
Rent, rates, &e. ‘ : 1°68 

Other expenses. ‘ ‘ 1°] 

{ ee 
100-06 


In these schools, therefore, we find that 71°8 per cent. of the 


income comes from Government sources. 


From private and volun- 


tary sources probably 12:18 per cent.; for the item “ other sources ” 
most likely includes those special efforts : such as sales of work, enter- 


tainments, &c., which are so common in all parishes. 


The amount 


received from Government is not equal to the charge for salaries. 
1 5 

r . . . . 

The amount received from voluntary sources is about sufficient to 


cover the expenses of maintenance, not including repairs. 


This is 


interesting when viewed in “connection with the proposals of the 
Archbishop’s committee, that the cost of the teaching staff should be 


borne by Government. 


The accounts are attested by the inspector as schools in which a 


happy improvement has taken place within the last decade. 


majority of them there seems to 
acceptance of the fee grant. 


Ina 
be no loss in consequence of the 


sut what are the facts with regard to 


the relative position of Board and Voluntary Schools in this district 


during the last ten years ? 


The following tables will give the answer :— 


I.—NUMBER ON Books. 


1886. 1890. 1896. 
Board Schools . ‘ 22,244 24,665 27,009 
Voluntary Schools. » 17,174 16,084 12,812 


II.—AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 


Board Schools . ° P 
Voluntary Schools. 


1886. 1890. 1896. 
17,089 18,705 21,948 
12,234 11,552 10,022 


In other words, there has been a steady increase in the numbers of 
Board School children and a corresponding decrease in the numbers 


of the Voluntary School children. 


Speaking broadly, between 4,000 


and 5,000 children have been transferred from Voluntary Schools to 


Board Schools. 


The chief cause of this is to be found in what has been called the 


“intolerable strain,” the “ competition,” the “ constant and increas- 
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ing demands of the department.” “ The difficulty,” says the report 
I have referred to, “is essentially a financial one, and if help be not 
forthcoming from the rates or from some other source, the end cannot 
be far off in almost every instance.” 

An eminent authority, writing of the strain, says in reference to 
the Lancashire Schools, the greatest and most serious loss, especially 
in districts not under School Boards, has been occasioned by the de- 
mand for free places. Every parent can demand free education for 
his child. If the Voluntary School will not supply the place, the 
School Board must, and if there be no School Board, then one must 
be formed. Thus the managers are under a constant pressure to pro- 
vide an increasing number of free places, every one of which means 
an increased cost to the managers. This isa chief item in the “ intoler- 
able strain. The managers never know the end of the demands 
likely to be made upon them.” 

“Unless a considerable addition be made to the Government grant, 
and at the same time rate-assistance be given to the schools in School- 
Board areas, many schools must go down, and the work of two gene- 
rations of Church people will to a large extent be undone.” 

Let me add another witness, from an important Yorkshire town. 
In this town, thirteen schools gained a little by the fee grant. Four- 
teen schools reduced their fees by the amount of the fee grant. It 
was expected, therefore, that their position would be unchanged ; but 
experience has shown that this was not the case. The amount paid 
in school pence is steadily declining. ‘ Managers find it exceedingly 
difficult to keep up children’s fees, in consequence of well-equipped 
and free Board Schools in the immediate neighbourhood.”’ 

On a review of these statements the following facts seem to emerge. 

1. There is a growing disposition on the part of the people to seek 
free education. In School Board areas, the fact that Board Schools 
are free attracts children from the Voluntary Schools where small 
fees are paid. In other than School Board areas the demand for free 
places increases, and tends to cripple the Voluntary Schools. 

2. The uncertainty respecting the requirements which the Educa- 
tion Department, in their wish for progressive improvement, make 
upon schools, casts no anxiety or strain upon the managers of Board 
Schools, but is a constant source of strain upon the managers of 
Voluntary Schools. 

3. An additional grant of 4s. per child would, in some cases, be 
wholly inadequate ; and in most cases would be absorbed by fresh 
demands; so that the intolerable strain would still be felt by the 
Voluntary Schools. 


W. B. Ripon. 
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DR. CARL PETERS. 


THE LEADER OF THE RECENT ANTI-ENGLISH AGITATION IN 
GERMANY. 


A curious scene was witnessed in the Reichstag on the 13th of last 
March. It was as if the spirit of righteous indignation had entered 
into the House and held it in sole possession. ll distinctions of 
party, nationality, and creed were forgotten for the nonce; Conserva- 
tives and Radicals, Poles and Saxons, Socialists and Ultramontanes 
fought side by side under the same flag. Men, who at other times are 
at fierce enmity, applauded each others’ speeches and took counsel 
together ; for the differences between them were as naught, they felt, 
compared with this matter on which they were at one. Some hurled 
bitter reproaches at the powers-that-be; others stormed and raged ; 
others, again, spoke more in sorrow than in anger ; but the burden of 
' every discourse, with one exception, was the same. The man who had 
made their fatherland a byword, even among the heathen, must be 
brought to judgment ; this was a point on which they were all agreed. 
Never before, surely, in these latter days at least, had any one being 
excited such an outburst of bitter wrath. There was the ring of fierce 
indignation in every voice, the glow of suddenly-awakened passion in all 
eyes. Denunciation followed denunciation ; cries of “‘ Murderer ”’ were 
raised ; and the whole Reichstag was aflame. One might have thought, 
to hear the members talk that day, that some terrible crime, some 
unutterable atrocity, had just been brought to their knowledge. Yet, 
oddly enough, the majority of them knew little at the close of that 
séance that they had not known for months before. A certain great 
lady was speaking quite advisedly, when she remarked to some of 
them that evening :—‘* Nun was Bebel gesagt hat, das habt Ihr schon 
langst alle gewusst.” None the less, their indignation was both 
honest and sincere, for between knowing and realising there is many 
a step; and it was not until that very morning that the truth of what 
they knew had been brought home to them. 

What gives a somewhat special interest to the proceedings of the 
Reichstag last March, is the position of the man against whom they 
were directed. Dr. Carl Peters was at that time the idol of the 
German Colonial Party. It was the fashion to hail him as the great 
coloniser, the founder of Germany in East Africa, the hero who had 
snatched from the greedy grasp of England rich possessions for the 
Fatherland. Banquets were given in his honour ; laurel crowns were 
presented to him; and not so very long before flowers had been 
strewn for him to walk on. He had just placed himself at the head 
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of a great popular movement : he was at once the inspirer and organizer 
of the Big Navy Crusade; and the World Policy demonstrations 
were for the most part his work. He had powerful friends at his 
back, enthusiastic admirers, devoted supporters; and it was well 
known that in the very highest quarters he was regarded with quite 
special sympathy and favour. He was beginning, indeed, to be 
looked upon as the Emperor’s interpreter, the one who best under- 
stood what his Majesty desired, but, for reasons of State, might not 
ask for. Again and again last spring, Dr. Peters took the Imperial 
Ministers to task for thwarting the Imperial wishes. Were he in 
their place, he implied, Germany would soon be the richer, not only in 
honour and glory, but in colonies. He was cheered to the echo as he 
spoke ; all whose hearts are set on a greater Germany, all that legion 
who hate England, flocked around him; and in spite of what was 
known against him, his popularity was increasing from day to day, 
and his influence. Only a week or two before the debate began, the 
members of the German Colonial Association had ousted Prince Aren- 
berg from his post as their President, that they might instal in his 
place Dr. Peters. 

Carl Peters has had a singularly interesting career. Ile was born 
at Neuhaus, in Hanover, on September 27th, 1856, and is the son of 
a Lutheran pastor. He was educated at the Ilfeld Klosterschule, 
where, “ decidedly clever, but headstrong and unruly,” was the judg- 
ment passed upon him. From the Klosterschule he was sent to the 
Gottingen University, and there he distinguished himself chiefly by 
the impetuosity with which he threw himself into whatever he took 
in hand. In 1877 he went to the University of Berlin for a special 
course of study; and two years later he took his degree there as 
Doctor of Philosophy, having previously carried off the Golden 
Medal. He seems to have had some intention at that time of adopt- 
ing teaching as a profession, for in 1880 he passed the pro Facultate 
Docendi examination. That same year, however, an event occurred 
which changed the whole current of his life. He paid a visit to his 
mother’s relatives in EKngland—he has English blood in his veins, it 
is well to remember—by whom he had the good fortune to be intro- 
duced into what he cails “die massgebenden Kreise der englischen 
Kolonialpolitik.”” His imagination was fired by the stories he heard 
there of rich territories that were No Man’s Land, of countries where 
both wealth and fame might be gained at one fell swoop. He was 
young, strong, one of the “ fittest,” and he had unbounded faith in him- 
self. Little wonder he speedily made up his mind that he, too, would 
join in the general scramble. Instead, however, of betaking himself 
straight—as most young men would have done in his place—to the 
regions that were beckoning to him so seductively, he adopted a very 
different course: and herein he showed his wisdom. He spent two 
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years in England, during which time he made a careful study of all 
that had been done, or that it was proposed to do, in the way of coloni- 
sation. The special task he set himself was to discover why the 
English are more successful than other nations as colonisers, and also 
in what part of the world are the colonies that are best worth having. 
The latter was a point to which he evidently attached great import- 
ance. As soon as he had obtained all the information he cared to 
have, he started on a tour through Holland, Belgium, France, Italy, 
and Austria. 

Dr. Peters returned to Germany at an opportune moment. It was 
at the beginning of 1884, just at the time when Kolonialschwirmerei 
was coming into fashion. Already Angra-Pequena and _ the 
Cameroons were under the German flag, and Colonial enterprise was 
rapidly becoming a favourite subject of discussion. But although 
much talking was going on, very little was being done; for Prince 
Bismarck was known to look on risky undertakings with scant 
sympathy ; and Germans thought twice then before running counter 
to his wishes. Still, when Dr. Peters appeared among them and 
began to unfold his projects, he soon found eager listeners; for 
he spoke as an expert, whereas they were at best but novices. He 
told them roundly that if Germany wished for colonies she had not a 
moment to lose ; before long there would be none left for her to have, 
as England would have made a clean sweep of the lot. Even in 
those days he showed signs of that intense dislike of Hngland and 
all things English, which has since developed into one of his most 
marked characteristics. 

Already when he arrived in Berlin, he had firmly made up his 
mind that a colony-hunting expedition, with him for its leader, should 
be undertaken at once. He was an unknown man at that time, 
lacking alike wealth and family influence, and with nothing but his 
wits to depend upon ; it seemed little short of madness, therefore, for 
him to imagine that he could ever raise the means for such an enter- 
prise. But raise them he did, and in less than three months. By 
dint of working night and day, by talking, writing, and agitating, 
and, above all, by bringing his strong personal influence to bear 
upon all whom he met, he succeeded in gathering around him a little 
band of influential friends, and with their help he founded, on March 
28th, 1884, the Geselischaft fiir deutsche Kolonisation. The game was 
then in his own hands. 

Count Behr-Bandelin was the President of the Association, and 
Dr. Peters himself was its Vice-President and manager; and their 
object in founding it was, they announced, to secure new colonies and 
open them out to German trade. The special region the Doctor had 
fixed upon for his first venture was Usagara, a country of which he 
knew chiefly from Mr. Stanley’s report; and no sooner was the 
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Association in working order, than, with the consent of his colleagues, 
he began to make arrangements for starting on a reconnoitring 
expedition into that part of the world. He scoffed at the idea of 
waiting for official sanction or Government aid; that was not the 
way the English Colonies had been won, he declared. He was quite 
willing to take on himself all responsibility, providing only that he 
was given a free hand. Accompanied by Dr. Jiihlke and Count 
Pfeil, he set out for Zanzibar on the Ist of October, and arrived 
there on November 4th. In Zanzibar he stayed for five days, 
gathering his little company together; then, in opposition to the 
advice of the German settlers there, and in spite of their grave warn- 
ings, he started for the east coast of Africa, and landed at Saadani on 
November 10th. 

On December 19th Dr. Peters returned to Zanzibar triumphant, 
and not without reason; for he had been more successful than he 
had ever dreamed of being even in his wildest moments. During the 
six weeks he had spent on the mainland he had done more to extend 
the influence of Germany as a colonising power, than had ever been 
done before. He had been sent merely to spy out the land, to 
discover new resorts for German emigrants, new markets for German 
produce, and he had secured for those who sent him a territory as 
large as Bavaria. He had hoisted the German flag—it was the first 
time it had waved in East Africa—over, not only Usagara, but 
Useguha, Ukami, and Uguru; and had thus, as he boasted, given a 
fatal blow to British préstige in those regions. There is quite an 
Elizabethan ring about this expedition ; about its young leader, too, 
as he was in those days, with his boundless audacity, his daring, and 
the ruthless vigour with which he struck aside all that stood between 
him and that on which he was bent. We have no official account of 
his doings in Africa, but we know that he dashed about with un- 
paralleled speed from province to province, always with his life in his 
hand ; and that wherever he went he made treaties of friendship with 
the native sultans, and took them under the protection of Germany. 
When he left Africa he took away with him no less than twelve of 
these treaties ; how obtained we know from an article he has since 
published in the Tagliche Rundschau. 

Whenever he drew near to any sultan whose friendship he desired, 
he took care, it seems, that rumours of his power and influence should 
precede him. Then, once in the kraal, he tells us,“ we used to take 
the sultan between us on a couch, and throw our arms around him. 
We mixed a good glass of grog, and thus soon put his Highness into 
the best of tempers. Then presents were exchanged, and when 
dinner was over, the diplomatic negotiations began on the strength of 
which the treaty was made. This done, flags were hoisted ; the 
German text of the treaty was read aloud; I delivered a short address 
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in which I formally took over our new possession, and ended with a 
cheer for his German Majesty. One can easily imagine what an 
impression the whole proceeding used to make on the negroes.” 
It would be interesting to have the negroes’ account of these trans- 
actions. 

Dr. Peters hastened back to Berlin, where, to his indignation, he 
found that the German Government were inclined to scan with 
critical eyes his efforts for the extension of the empire. It was not 
without difficulty that they could be prevailed upon to ratify his 
treaties and proclaim a protectorate over the provinces he had annexed. 
And even when titis was done, not a single word of gratitude or 
praise, not even a bit of ribbon, or a “ von,” did they bestow on the 
man to whom Germany is indebted for her first Kast African Colony. 
From his own colleagues, however, the Doctor met with very different 
treatment ; they lavished on him substantial marks of their admiration 
and esteem. On February 12th, 1885, the German East Africa 
Company was formed for the purpose of taking possession of the four 
new provinces, of organizing and administering them, and of opening 
them out to trade; and he was appointed its president and managing 
director. He at once began to make plans for extending the terri- 
tory of his Company in all directions; but his work was brought to 
a sudden standstill by the Sultan of Zanzibar, who, alarmed at the 
sudden development of German activity in his neighbourhood, claimed 
the whole Usagara district for himself, and declared that the native 
sultans had no right to give it away either to Peters or anyone else. 
But the appearance of a German fleet before his capital made him 
change his tone, and after some little delay, he consented to resign 
his rights, if rights they were. It was not, however, until Novem- 
ber Ist, 1886, that the agreement between England and Germany was 

‘signed, by which the German protectorate over the four East African 
provinces was recognised. 

Meanwhile Dr. Peters was hard at work in Berlin organizing the 
German East Africa Company, and trying to raise the money neces- 
sary for placing its finances on a sound basis. His arrangements 
were complete in March, 1887, and he then set out to take possession 
of what he had come to look upon as his own dominion. He took 
with him a number of his fellow countrymen to help him to organize 
and administer the affairs of the protectorate. He had not been long 
in Kast Africa before a certain strip of Zanzibar territory, which cut 
off his provinces from the sea, became in his eyes the veriest Naboth’s 
vineyard. At any cost it must be secured, he declared, and he 
straightway began to lay his plans for securing it. How the thing 
was managed, probably no one but Peters himself and the late Sultan 
ever quite knew; but, on July 30th, 1887, a convention was signed 
between Zanzibar on the one side and the East Africa Company on 
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the other, by which the former, in consideration of receiving from the 
latier a fixed annual tribute, consented to resign her sovereign rights 
over the East African coast-line in favour of Germany. The natives, 
however, more patriotic than their Sultan, would have none of the 
German rule: and Peters’ attempt to take possession of the ceded 
territory was the signal for the beginning of an agitation among 
them which ended, some months later, in a general uprising. 

Before actual hostilities began the Doctor returned to Berlin, where 
some of his devoted supporters had for months been carrying on an 
active propaganda in favour of the organization of an Emin Pasha 
Kelief Expedition. It is worthy of note) perhaps, that this movement. 
was started in the first instance by Peters’ own brother ; and that it 
dated from the time when Peters himself first made up his mind that 
he must resign his position as President of the East Africa Company. 
Some of its Directors had, perhaps, but scant sympathy with filibus- 
tering. He arrived in Berlin early in 1888, and without losing a 
single day, threw himself heart and soul into the work of exciting 
sympathy for Emin Pasha ; just as in 1884 he carried on his agitation 
night and day, holding meetings, delivering addresses, and seeking 
interviews with influential personages—appealing in turn to their 
patriotism and their self-interest. To leave such a man as Emin 
to perish in captivity was a disgrace to Germany, he went about 
declaring, lavishing assurances the while that a relief expedition 
would bring in its train not only glory, but profit—new colonies, fresh 
outlets for German industry. He was successful, of course. Who 
could turn a deaf ear to such appeals? Already in June he was the 
Chairman of an I’min Dasha Committee, one which by September 
included Prince Ilohenlohe-Langenburg, the Prince of Wied, Count 
Behr-Bandelin, an a goodly array of Members of Parliament, Privy- 





Councillors, and even one Minister of State; £11,000 towards the - 


£20,000 he asked for were soon subscribed, and active preparations 
for the expedition were then begun. 

Unexpected difficulties arose, however. The members of the Relief 
Committee could not close their eyes to the fact, that the implicit faith 
they personally felt in Dr. Peters was shared neither by the Govern- 
ment nor the general public. They, therefore, determined that the 
command of the expedition should be vested in him and Captain von 
Wissmann jointly. To this arrangemeut Peters was strongly opposed : 
divided rule spelt disaster on such an enterprise as theirs, he main- 
tained; and by hard fighting and some little intriguing, perhaps, he 
at length brought the Committee round to his way ofthinking. They 
decided that the chief command should be given to Peters ; and that 
Wissmann should be placed at the head of the Auxiliary force which 
was to co-operate with the main column. It is significant that this 
<lecision was arrived at in a secret conclave ; and that for some months 
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it was carefully concealed from the public. Meanwhile, news of 
disaster were come from East Africa, where the natives had risen in 
open rebellion and put to flight the Company’s officials. The Govern- 
ment were forced to dispatch troops in all haste to restore order in the 

Jolony, and they gave the command of them to Captain von Wissmann, 
to the huge delight of Peters, who thus saw the only rival he feared 
removed from his path. He hurried on his preparations with a speed 
which suggests the doubt whether he was quite so sure as he professed 
to be that Stanley was safely dead and buried. On February 25th, 
all being in readiness, he said good-bye to Berlin, and set out for 
Zanzibar. Even then he had not decided by which route he would 
lead his relief party ; and in this as in all other matters his Committee 
gave him a free hand. 

Some five years ago, Dr. Peters published a detailed account of his 
attempt to reach Emin Pasha. At the time, strangely enough, the 
book attracted but little attention ; it is only in these latter days that 
it has been in such request that, as one of the members complained in 
the Reichstag, it was impossible to obtain a copy. It is certainly 
interesting reading, although that it should ever have been either 
written or published, is one of those things which no mere outsider can 
understand. For from first to last it is a startling proof that, no 
sooner had its author savages around him, among whom he was free to 
work his will, than he himself lost touch completely with civilisation. 
Dr. Peters is by no means lacking in worldly acumen ; when, therefore, 
we find him deliberately, nay, almost boastfully, recording actions of 
his own which outrage the conscience and shock the moral sense of 
people with whom it is to his interest to stand well, we can only con- 
elude that his perceptions, with regard to what society will tolerate, 
have become blunted. 

Dr. Peters had arranged to organize his party in Zanzibar, but this, 
as he soon found, was impossible, as the Sultan refused to allow him 
to enlist porters there. Besides, the African coast opposite Zanzibar 
was under a blockade ; and Admiral I‘remantle, who was in command 
of the English squadron, warned him that he would prevent his 
landing. Ile did more, he quietly confiscated as contraband of war 
all his fire-arms. The Doctor appealed to the Berlin Committee to 
bring pressure to bear on the Government to induce them to espouse 
his cause; but “ Foreign Office refuses ali mediation and support,” 
was the answer he received. Prince Bismarck was by no means 
inclined to risk a quarrel with England for the sake of a man whom 
he neither liked nor trusted. Deters was wild with anger ; but instead 
of wasting time in vain complaints, he promptly sought an interview 
with Admiral Fremantle, and tried to make him see the iniquity 
of treating as an enemy the citizen of a friendly state. The Admiral 
told him plainly that he looked on his expedition as a danger to the 
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peace of Africa, and that he should therefore do all in his power to 
prevent it. And he wound up by advising him strongly, if he felt 
aggrieved, to communicate with his Government in Berlin. 

If Dr. Peters had not been a man of most unusual force of character, 
he would have thrown up his undertaking in despair at this junc- 
ture ; for everything seemed against him. The money at his dis- 
posal was but limited; all his ammunition was gone; he had not a 
single boat; the natives were forbidden to enlist in his service; and 
now the strongest Power in that part of the world had entered the 
field against him; while he knew that, come what would, he could 
count on no support from his own Government. ‘The very difficulties 
he had to contend against, however, seemed to act on him as a spur ; 
and the knowledge that those English whom he so hates, were bent 
on keeping him out of Africa, made him resolve to go there, let the 
cost be what it might. He gave proof at this time not only of a 
quite extraordinary energy and determination, but also of rare skill 
both as an organizer and a strategist. In spite of all the Sultan of 
Zanzibar could say or do, he enlisted a number of Somali soldiers and 
porters, procured arms for them, and then, having cleverly thrown off 
the scent the gun-boats that were watching him, he managed to effect 
a landing at Kwaihu Bay. Thence he made his way to Hindi, 
where he had arranged to fit out his caravan. 

Before leaving Zanzibar he had purchased a quantity of beads, 
handkerchiefs, &c., which he had intended to give as presents, or as 
payment for food to the native tribes through whose territories he 
passed; but owing, as he maintains, to the machinations of his 
enemies, the greater part of these things never reached him. It was 
entirely the fault of the English, who thus forced him to start on his 
journey empty-handed, he tells us again and again, that his expe- 
dition, instead of being conducted in a peaceable fashion, had to fight 
its way wherever it went. 

On June 23rd Hindi was reached, and there Peters, while waiting 
for his stores, set to work in earnest not only to organize his column, 
but also to discipline it. This was the more necessary, as his force, 
although well supplied with ammunition and artillery, was a feeble 
one. When complete it consisted of 25 Somali soldiers, 85 porters, 
13 women—porters’ wives—8 private servants, including cooks, 1 
guide, 16 camels, 8 donkeys, a riding-horse, and 2 dogs. The 
only European in addition to himself was Herr von Tiedemann ; 
the others, who had intended accompanying him, having been left 
behind owing to a series of mischances. Dr. Peters has decided 
views as to the best way of dealing with the uncivilised, and acts on 
them. “Such African masses of men can only be kept in control by 
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all opposition,” he assures us. “ The so-called Bwana Wasari 
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(good masters) will not, under critical circumstances, possess the 
authority which is necessary to carry an expedition safely through the 
vicissitudes and dangers of the elements and warfare. In the course 
of the expedition I had even for my Somalis to introduce corporal 
punishment, and to inflict it rigorously.” As for the porters, on his 
own showing, he put them in chains and flogged them on the small- 
est provocation. On one occasion, some of them having deserted, he 
requested the savage tribe to whom they fled “ simply to cut them 
down ’’; on another, he himself had two men shot who were attempt- 
ing torun away. And they all knew to a nicety what they had to 
expect if their strength failed them. ‘ Unhappily, on that evening, 
one of my porters was left behind. He had for some time suffered 
from consumption, and I had long since relieved him of his burden. 
The lions, which roared on that night louder than usual behind us, 
unfortunately left no doubt as to the poor fellow’s fate.” 

Dr. Peters stayed in Witu until the end of July, and while there 
made a treaty of friendship not only with its Sultan, but also with 
the Sheriff of the Somalis, who was planning an attack on the Eng- 
lish. From Witu he pushed on to Engatana, for he had made up 
his mind that his only chance of ever reaching Emin Pasha lay in 
following the course of the Tana. ‘We had to march continually 
through bush and steppe, always in danger of losing our way, which 
indeed happened to us several times. Then at last we got into a 
broad and deep morass, in which the porters disappeared to their 
hips.” At Engatana the darkest time of the whole expedition began, 
for the rainy season set in, and the supply of food ran short, as the 
grain that had been purchased for delivery there never arrived. 
Then some of the men fell ill, while others deserted. To make 
matters worse, Herr von Tiedemann was seized with violent pains in 
his head, and Dr. Peters himself felt that his health was beginning 
to fail. ‘ Our position appeared to me almost hopeless,” he has 
since confessed ; but no thought of retreat ever crossed his mind. 
He had staked his all on this venture. ‘ Whatever may happen, I 
shall fall as a man,’’ he wrote toa friend, and this was no empty 
boast. His bitterest enemy has never called his courage in question. 
After a time things improved ; he obtained possession of some boats, 
and then travelling became comparatively easy. At Makere, “ to 
prevent my people suffering from hunger, I was obliged to supply 
myself on my own account from the ripening maize fields. When 
my people made use of the permission accorded them, the Wapo- 
komo ’”’—/.r., the owners of the land who had fled before him— 
“sought to drive them away by force, on which occasion, to my 
regret, two of them were wounded by my people. The foolish sus- 
picion of the Wapokomo Was continued during the further course of 
the expedition, giving rise to similar incidents.’”’ In order to insure 
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a supply of provisions, he promptly threw the Sultan of one district. 
into chains; and he seized and kept in custody two other chiefs, 
simply because they wished to keep what food they had for their own 
people. 

A curious and most unpleasant light is cast on Peters’ progress up 
the Tana by the following letter, which was written last year by Herr 
Scavenius, the Danish explorer, to the Copenhagen Politiken :-— 

“In the year 1894 I undertook an expedition with three boats and eighteen 
blacks up the river Tana, to the English possessions in East Africa. A few years 
before, Dr. Peters had made practically the same journey, on the occasion of his 
well-known expedition in search of Emin Pasha. No Europeans had in the 
meantime been through this desolate region. When I had rowed some 200 
kilométres up stream the population began to retire. On every side I came 
across traces of war. In the neighbourhood of Obangi I found eleven villages 
that had been destroyed by fire, and everywhere skeletons of men, women, 
and children, those of the women and children being especially numerous. 
It was almost impossible for me to procure the necessary rice for my people, for 
as soon as we approached the whole populace fled panic-stricken. The natives 
were terrified at my white face, for the last white man they had seen was Dr. 
Peters.” 

On September 10th, Peters reached Malalulu. “ Here I resolved 
to hoist the German flag for the first time on the north side of the 
Tana, to make it clear to the English that the sphere of their interests 
extended only to the southern side of that river.” And no sooner 
had he crossed the frontier of the Gallas, than, as he informs us, he 
set to work systematically to bring the whole country under the rule 
of Germany. At first all went well with his plans; by alternately 
cajoling and threatening, he induced the Sultan, who had welcomed 
him most hospitably, to accept the German protectorate. He had 
even the pleasure of watching the burning of a deserted English 
station and of building a German one in its place. But after a time 
disputes arose, chiefly because he wished to obtain possession of certain 
articles of barter belonging to the English, which the Sultan was 
unwilling to part with. He insisted, too, in terms that suggest the 
picking of a quarrel, that some ‘slaves the Gallas had captured should 
be released. ‘The result was a foregone conclusion. One night a 
report was brought to Peters that the Sultan and his elders were 
holding a council preparatory to attacking his camp. Whereupon, 
without a word of warning, he marched straight for the kraal: within 
an hour the Sultan and seven of his chief men lay dead, and the 
whole tribe was scattered. ‘‘ Now I was the true lord in these 
regions,” the Doctor exclaimed. ‘There was nothing that did not 
belong to me.” And he straightway seized all he could find, includ- 
ing even the beautiful wife of the late Sultan. “That is the right of 
war in these places,”’ he remarks, apropos of a similar incident; ‘“ and 
the women know that in surprises of this kind they run no peril of 
their lives.” 
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After leaving the country of the Gallas, the expedition passed 
through regions that had never before been explored. They then 
encountered the Wandorobbo, a people of whom Peters complains 
that he found them “ brazen and impudent.” And little wonder 
either ; for it seems that the first thing he did when in their country was 
to capture eleven young women who were drawing water at a well. 
After that, we are not surprised to hear .of constant warfare, wholesale 
slaughter, &c. The Wadsaggas refused to sell him corn, whereupon 
he seized their cattle, and when they. showed signs of resenting this 
he set on fire six of their villages. No robber chief in olden days 
ever plundered more vigorously than he; yet when some of the 
Wakikuigu chanced to indulge in what he calls their thievish pro- 
pensity at his expense, he had them solemnly executed. 

While describing how he fought his way through the country of 
the Massais, Dr. Peters lavishes infinite scorn on the Englishmen who 
had been there before him. They had tried, it seems, to humour the 
Massais, to gain their good will by presents, and to live on friendly 
terms with them—a most contemptible and mean-spirited policy, in 
the Doctor’s estimation. In his opinion “ the one thing that makes 
an impression on these wild sons of the steppes is a bullet.” Conse- 
quently, when a Massai once called out to him to lead his troop round 
—not through the midst of—a herd of cattle, lest he should frighten 
them away, he promptly fired a bullet through his ribs, and thus 
‘permanently silenced his insolent tongue.” And while recording 
such incidents as these, he indulges in pious reflections, quotes Serip- 
ture, and flatters himself that Providence is watching over him with a 
quite special care. 

When once the Massais were left behind, the real difficulties of the 
expedition were over, as the rest of the way was among tribes who 
are comparatively peace-loving. On January 28th, they reached 
Sakwa, where they hear a report that Stanley is alive and well, and on 
his way to the coast, having left Emin Pasha behind him at Wadele), 
A few days later they arrive at Kawirondo, the headquarters of the 
Jackson expedition, where they are most hospitably entertained. 
While there, Peters discovered from a letter addressed to Emin Pasha 
that there was a civil war in Uganda, and that King Muanga had ap- 
pealed for help to Mr. Jackson, who, however, had refused it, because, 
as we are told with a sneer, he preferred hunting elephants to fighting. 
From Kawirondo he went on to Wachore, where he learned that the 
Equatorial Province was already abandoned, and Emin Pasha was 
on his way home with Stanley. The effect of this news was simply 
crushing, Peters tells us. After all the dangers, anxieties, and toils 
he had endured, to find no rich province to be administered, no Emin 
to be carried to Berlin in triumph! Yet, with a swiftness of decision 
which one cannot but admire, before an hour had passed he had turned 
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his face towards Uganda. One province had slipped through his 
grasp ; well, he would have his fling for another. “ Afterwards, when 
I lay down to rest, there came over my heart an infinite sense of 
forlornness and a profound self-pity. My passion of distress was 
lightened by an outburst of convulsive sobbing.” What, above all, 
cut him to the quick was that he should have been thwarted by an 
Englishman ; and thenceforth he speaks of Stanley as of a personal 
enemy, one who has gone out of his way to rob him of an honour 
which was his due. He deliberately accuses him of wholesale mis- 
representation ; scoffs at his discoveries; and declares that he was 
afraid to enter Uganda even with his force of a thousand men. 

As peace was already restored in Uganda when Peters arrived 
there, he was able to devote all his energy to inducing King Muanga 
to withdraw himself from the protection of England, and enter into 
a close alliance with Germany. And in this he at length succeeded, 
by means of which we can judge by the fact that, on one occasion, 
he deliberately incited the natives to violence by assuring them that 
the English had told him they held them, the people of Uganda, as 
slaves. When he had done his work the Doctor had quite a delightful 
time at Muanga’s Court, where he was treated with royal honours. 
It was brought to an end abruptly, however, by the arrival of a letter 
from Mr. Jackson, announcing that, with the sanction of the Govern- 
ments of England and Germany, he was on his way to Uganda to 
arrest him. ‘The result was that the Doctor, under pretext of fight- 
ing against Muanga’s enemies, started at once on his homeward 
journey, burning villages and hoisting German flags as he went. 
At Mpuapua, to his astonishment, he found Emin Pasha, who was 
leading an expedition into the Lake Country, in order to restore 
German influence there. Jimin had news for him that raised his 
hopes high, for he told him of Prince Bismarck’s fall, and of the 
young Emperor’s keen interest in Colonial affairs. This was enough 
for Peters; his one wish now was to hasten back to Berlin. But at 
Bagamoyo a terrible blow awaited him; for there he heard that the 
Anglo-German convention was signed; and that by it Uganda, and 
most of the other spoils of his campaign, together with the Protecto- 
rate of Zanzibar, had passed into the possession of England. His 
little party was reduced to thirty-six men when he arrived at Zanzibar, 
after an absence of a year, a month, and a day. 

“ You will find the position of affairs in Europe as well as the 
feeling about your expedition much altered,” Emin Pasha had 
assured him; but he was not prepared for so great an alteration as 
he found. Only afew months before Prince Bismarck had announced 
publicly that he never wished to hear another word of the Peters 
expedition. He is said even to have remarked privately that the 
English might hang Peters himself for anything he cared. The 
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whole undertaking was unpatriotic in the extreme, he had declared, 
as it tended to disturb friendly relations with England. But all that 
was changed now that the control of affairs had passed from the hands 
of Bismarck into those of the Emperor. When Dr. Peters arrived in 
Berlin the streets were lined with crowds who cheered him to the echo 
as he passed. He was received by the Emperor in special audience ; 
and thanks for the work he had done, above all for the bold stand he 
had made against England, were showered down on him from all 
quarters. During the year that followed he was the popular hero, he 
was entertained by royalties, and was féted wherever he went. And 
hugely he enjoyed the homage he received. After a time, however, 
his old longing for adventure returned; and in 1891 he gladly 
accepted the appointment of Imperial Commissioner at Kilima-Njaro, 
in Kast Africa. 

What really occurred while Peters was at Kilima-Njaro has been, 
and still is, the subject of much dispute. We have proof—the positive 
assurance of Herr von Eltz, his predecessor as Commissioner—that when 
he arrived there the district was in an eminently peaceable condition, 
and that Europeans and natives were living and trading together 
on friendly terms. None the less his first official act was to erect 
before his own door a huge gallows. Before long there were rumours 
afloat that all was not well in the settlement. Mabrucki, the Doctor’s 
servant, who was caught in the act of stealing cigars, and who 
admitted that he had been concerned in a previous robbery, was 
hanged, although he had been induced to confess his guilt by a pro- 
mise of pardon. Then a girl named Iagodjo, who was living in the 
European quarter, fled for refuge to one of the neighbouring chiefs. 
She was pursued, brought back by force, put in chains, and told that 
if she attempted to escape she would be hanged. Reports of these and 
other doings were noised abroad, and caused great excitement in the 
colony ; especially, according to Herr Bebel, among the tribe to which 
the girl belonged. An English bishop who was stationed in the neigh- 
bourhood, refused to receive Peters when he offered to pay him a visit. 
The discontent of the natives, after smouldering for a time, burst into 
flames ; there were attacks and counter attacks and soon the whole dis- 
trict was alive with war. Several of the German garrison were killed, 
and the end was the evacuation of Kilima-Njaro. Meanwhile some 
missionaries had lodged with Herr von Soden, the Governor of the 
Province, a formal complaint against Peters, and an inquiry had 
been held, which resulted in the passing of a verdict on his conduct 
of * cencurable but not criminal.” 

In 1893 Dr. Peters returned to Germany, where his friends 
received him as a much-injured man, a victim to the rancour of the 
Anti-Colonial Party. As Herr yon Soden’s inquiry had been held 
with closed doors, no one knew exactly what he had done, or left 
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undone ; but the general feeling was that it could be nothing of 
importance, as otherwise he would hardly have continued to receive, 
as he still does, a reserve annuity of 6,000 marks. This -view 
of his conduct was confirmed when it became known that’ the 
Government had offered him the post of Landeshauptmann of Tan- 
ganyika—the highest but one in German Kast Africa—and that he 
had refused it. No little surprise was expressed therefore, when, in 
the autumn of 1895, the Colonial Office, at the request of Herr von 
Vollmar, consented to hold an inquiry into his career as Imperial 
Commissioner. The inquiry was held but no report was published, 
and Peters waxed more popular that ever, for he was the moving 
spirit of the Anti-English movement, and just then feeling was 
running high against England in Berlin. Never was he more hope- 
ful, more convinced that the high office on which his heart was set 
was within his grasp, than on the morning when Herr Bebel began 
his famous attack and Herr Lieber, the leader of the Ultramontanes, 
his denunciations. 

It was a ghastly tale the Reichstag had to listen to that day, one 
containing all the elements of a sensational drama. Many curious 
details concerning Peters’ life in Africa were given, and extracts from 
his book were read. Well might the Reichstag members rage and 
storm when they were told that an Imperial Commissioner whom 
they had sent among the heathen to humanise them and teach them 
Christianity, might do such deeds and yet escape all punishment. 

SpitH SELLERs. 

















OLD GUNS AND THEIR OWNERS. 


Oxp fowling-pieces have very great attractions for me, no matter what 
they may be—double or single-barrelled, flint locks, or those that have 
been altered from flint-fire to percussion—I have in my time used 
both. The shooters I associated with for years did not rely on Joe 
Manton’s or Purdey’s, although many owned grand guns by these 
celebrated makers, which for the purpose they were used for were all 
that could be desired. As at least three parts of our small population 
sailed the seas, they were continually looking out for guns at the ports 
their vessels put in at; Spain, France, Holland, and Norway—all 
provided guns for them to use, and good ones. In those practical 
times much thought was given to the perfecting of guns for killing 
fowl, in localities where they gathered in clouds past all belief. 

The four countries above named were, of course, the nearest to us, 
but some of our men had visited wilder lands and sailed the Spanish 
Main. These brought home beautiful Spanish guns, and pistols with 
brass barrels, that rang out like a bell. And other matters also. Their 
summer voyages over, and the cargo disposed of, their vessels were 
docked, and their various crews passed the autumn and winter months 
in fishing and fowling along shore. So far as the fishing went the 
land was not entirely lost sight of. 

[ have frequently seen flint guns in the possession of men who were 
but roughly clad, with silver inlays over the stock, and a beautiful 
inlaid gold scroll running from the breech. 

No one must think for one moment that the owners of those precious 
guns did not know their value; indeed, very communicative they became 
about them—as to what they had done, and what they would yet do, 
when the chance offered; but on one subject they were silent, and no 
one ever dreamed for one moment of asking how they got them. The 
mechanism of their locks was perfect, and the sweet click-click from 
half to full cock was a treat to hear. 

I wish to give some account of one or two best known to me at that 
time and of the men who owned them. One of my near relatives had 
great interest in one way and another with the coast-trading commu- 
nity, and owing to this I was early initiated in much that was not 
generally discussed. 

‘What cheer? my son alive! What cheer? Where ha’ you bin 
all these days? I bin lookin’ fur ye up street an’ down. I’ve took her 
to pieces, lock, stock, an’ barrel. You cum up to my cabin an’ hev 
a look at her.” 

Old “ Crimps’ cabin,” as he called it, was one out of a dozen 
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low-gabled houses that lined one side of a water lane or road, call 
it what you will, close to a large deserted quay. It was far enough 
away to be out of the flood-tide range, as three steps led down 
from the cobble-paved pathway into Crimps’, or, as he was usually 
called, Crimper’s, clean little front room. This he considered was 
a lucky circumstance when the high tides came up. Glass was dear 
in those days, only one kind being used for general purposes, which 
was called crown glass. The consequence was that windows were 
not made very large in ordinary houses. The window that lit up 
Crimper’s cabin was about four feet long and three feet high, the 
squares being small. A space of eight or nine inches was between the 
windowsill and the cobble paving; and as the whole window was not 
shoulder-high nothing could be seen inside the room as you passed 
along, unless some inquisitive being stooped for the purpose of looking 
in. This had been done once or twice, but so fiercely had the liberty 
been resented by Crimper, case-hardened, hard-handed, loud-voiced 
old sea-dog that he was, that so far as his particular cabin light was 
concerned it was soon passed by unnoticed. The bedroom window 
projected over the pavement; this he called the upper deck. Seven 
or eight of the small squares had been broken at different times by 
various accidents; for crown glass, although very dear, is very thin. 
These had been replaced by knot squares, because they were cheaper— 
those with the lump of glass in their centre, where the rod of the 
glass-blower had been broken off when the glass was made. These 
knot-squares naturally gave out prismatic reflections; as Crimper 
observed, they made his cabin look a bit peacocky; in fact, the old 
fellow had got, without knowing it, at a cheap rate, some of the 
westhetic effects of more modern times. 

My visit to him will never be forgotten. It is wonderful how the 
most trivial matters come before one in later years, distinct and clear 
as they were at the time. 

“Cum aboord, my son,” he cried, ** cum aboord, down in the cabin, 
there’s only mother here mendin’ up one 0’ my old guernseys. Here 
he is, mother, cum to see us again at last.” 

[ had been absent for a few years and was revisiting the haunts of 
my boyhood. 

“ Hev’ a look roun’ at the curios; there’s sum fresh odds an’ ends 
ye ain’t sin, I reckins.” 

On the sides of the two oak beams that ran through the room a 
fine collection of glass work was fixed by soft wash-leather loops— 
glass walking sticks, curious bottles with sand pictures in them, 
cleverly executed, glass rolling pins of the richest colours, bunches of 
sea weeds from warmer waters than ours, mixed with coral sprays, 
red and white, were all arranged on the sides of those beams. 

Qn the underside of one beam in the centre of the room, fixed by 
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leather loops, was a fine sawfish. blade; on the other, was a narwhal 
horn. Shells were on the mantel; never yet a rover’s chimney-piece in 
our fishing village without these, and good ones too. Strings of cowrie 
shells—* nigger’s money,” as the old boy called them—and monstrous 
beetles under glass, all arranged in most excellent taste, because it was 
done naturally, without any attempts at effect. 

A couple of long upright bottles, securely corked and covered over 
with sealing wax, claimed for a time my undivided attention ; he told 
me one had come from the East and the other from the West Indies. 
In the thinnest one was what he called the dance-snake, and the 
other was the rat-snake of the sugarcane fields, “ both on ’em deadly 
wenemous.” Little did I know at the time that these were fine 
specimens, preserved in white rum, of the cobra and the fer-de-lance. 

‘When you're full o’ them sarpints, just look this way, fur here 
she is, lock, stock, an’ barril, all laid out ship-shape on the table. An’ 
mother, didn’t you say as you'd like tu run down an’ see how our 
Polly’s gettin’ on; now’s your time, fur I reckins as we shall yarn 
away fur a full hour an’ it may be a couple, so don’t you hurry yer- 
self. Ill cum an’ fetch ye. What do ye think o’ thatnow? *Twill 
put ye in mind o’ our courtin’ days, wun’t it?” 

* There, now the old gal’s gone we ken dive into matters. She’s a 
good un, good as untold gold she is, but ye see, my son, wimmen 
folks can never enter inter the natur’ an’ full valler of guns, not sich a 
double-barrelled one as she is, on this ’ere table. Your kinsman 
livin’ just up above ’—he alluded to a well-to-do relative of mine— 
‘“‘has sin her an’ looked her over, an’ he says as she’s a real beauty. 
It’s most sing’lar how him and me once rowed together a bit, not in 
the same boat, not by no means—he’s one no livin’ soul could iver say 
as they knowed more about him than he cared tu tell, an’ that’s allus 
little enough, but you knows the quake-slubs due east, in a line of the 
‘coy, an you knows nothin’ heavier than a curlew’s able tu get along 
over ’em.”’ 

“| know them, worse luck.” 

An’ you knows how steep they dip down tu the crik channel ; it’s 
narrow, you ken lay there when the tide is out an’ no livin’ soul ken 
see ye, but you ken squint up out on it an see who’s on the sea-wall ; 
lookin’ up and lookin’ down’s two different things. Well, the fowl was 
flittin’ frum the ’coy an’ your kinsman piped a couple o’ mallards 
—hit them in the head—an’ down they plumped a’most inter my 
punt. I jist reached over an’ picked *em out o’ the water. Rover 
was goin’ fur ’em; there ain’t the ekal o’ that dog about, he’s a fine 
feller, as good as he is big. But he sings out, high an’ mighty, it 
did ring out—‘ Come back,” and Rover cum an’ laid down at his 
feet. I’ve heerd say as that ’ere dog has niver bin hit or kicked by 
him, from the time he was a pup. An’ no critter would like tu try 
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it on now. Well, the long an’ the short on it was this: arter I’d got 
home, when it was dark, I took the mallards up to him, an’ told him 
all about it. 

«“<«Thank you, I'll remember it,’ he says, an’ I cum away. But 
bless yer heart alive, two days arter I found this ’ere flask, look at it, 
ain’t ita beauty ? full of the finest powder, fine as silk, for me tu prime 
her with. Roun the neck on it—I ain’t pulled it off—on that ere bit 
0’ paper, you'll see summat. ‘Tor the ducks.’ I liked that. Look 
at the stock on her, ’tis like the shine on sum o’ them old fiddles, an’ 
look at the barrels. Down-hill-Jemmy, the gun-smith, says as they’re 
the finest pair o’ twisted barrils as iver he clapt eyes on. 

*‘ An’ look at the flints | got fur her; why I tried one on’em afore 
1 took her tu pieces, an’ a shower 0’ sparks went inter the pan. He 
must ha *knowed about one or two misfires, through the powder as 
I’ve hed; but there wunt be none now I’ve got this fine silky 
priming. 

*“ As you knows about matters in a general way like, I don’t mind 
tellin’ ye how I got her. She was part o’ my salwage frum a left 
wessel ; an’ a fine ship she was too. The lugger and the brig got 
near; but no, none o’ our help would the captin’ hey! so she went on 
the sands in a gale; we got the crew off all right aboord the brig, not 
a. soul was lost. Then, as they had plenty aboord, four o’ the brig’s 
crew cum on the lugger, an’ we made fur where she’s struck. She'd 
only jist nosed it like, but fur all that, she was fast; an’ was soggin’ 
her way in deeper. 

“Talk about bein’ twixt the devil and the deep sea, there it was in 
front on ye. Her mainmast went by the boord before we could reach 
her. 1 got aboord, ’an one or two others, an’ tu cut it short, the 
lugger and the brig got her off. In goin’ below, tu see if any part o' 
her cargo hed broke bulk; this ere gun got in the way, in the 
eaptain’s cabin. So I took keer of her, an’ hey done iver since. 

“Tt was a good job fur all on us, fur we saved the crew, an’ the ship 
aus well; an’ the salwage was most uncommon heavy. So ve see she 
was boun’ tu be a little bit extra-like ; look at her!’ 

The rights of the fore-shores, with flotsam and jetsam thereto 
-belonging, were not at times fully entered into; cases of arms have 
been washed ashore on more than one portion of our coast lines, and 
«ther matters as well. The coast-guard service was not as it is now, 
nor yet the grand lifeboat service, along the shores for the saving of 
ship’s crews, and if possible the ships ‘also. Steam tugs and lifeboats, 
with the lighthouses and lightships, may well be called the guardians 
of our coasts. Men and women now living remember the time when 
this dangerous work—not disinterested by any means, we will allow 
that—was done by vessels such as those I have mentioned ; luggers 
and staunch brigs fitted out with all kinds of gear for aiding ships in 
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distress. If at such times small articles were lost, and never 
inquired for, it mattered little, so long as the crew and ship were 
saved. 

into whose hands that fine fowling-piece ultimately passed. when 
old “ Crimper”’ finally dropt anchor, I never knew. I had left the 
coast then. A better weapon, so faras we are able to judge, never went 
up to a man’s shoulder; gauged for bullets sixteen to the pound, it 
could be used for either bullets or shot, as occasion required. LPer- 
sonal insults our old friend would let pass unheeded; but cast any 
slight on his double-barrel, inlaid as he proudly stated with real gold 
and silver,and you had no mean foe to deal with. 

Rare fine bunches of fowl did Crimper bring in from the flats and 
the tide. The houses like his own were inhabited by seafaring 
people who, like himself, had their places well stocked with curiosities 
from. foreign lands; indeed, some of our people were themselves of 
foreign origin. They all shot fowl, but the guns used were as various 
as the dispositions of the shooters, and these comprised all classes. 
Some would not use a double under any conditions, others would not 
carry.a single. Many shooters I know would not use a gun unless 
one of the old-fashioned halfpence would drop down the barrel easily. 
Others.again, who killed fowl equally well, pinned their faith to guns 
with long barrels that would not take a farthing down them. Those 
narrow-gauged guns were of foreign manufacture. English duck- 
guns were numerous enough; but some of the heavy shoulder guns 
used at; times, when fixed as punt guns, were nothing more or less 
than Norwegian bear-guns, unrifled. These powerful weapons, with 
their heavy. charges of duck-shot, used to do rare execution. 

Once, when out on the marshes, I had the history of the good 
musket that I was using from a man I met casually ; it was a little of 
my own family history, from both the paternal and the maternal side. 
* Who be: ye: an’ who give ye leave to shoot in these mashes?’’ he 
began. ; 

*“ What is that to you, eh?” 

“Tm the looker.” 

* Very. well, then look at this; here is my permit, you see—sigued. 
Will that:do?” 

“ Yes, that’s all right, but we’re boun’ to ask all strangers. [ve 
sin that,musket afore to-day, I reckins, an’ used it, too, in J.’s orchard, 
when Iwas a young feller, fruit mindin’. He lent it tu me; it’s a 
good :tool and,no mistake. I kin give ye the whole history on it, 
chapter ,and:verse. It belonged tu his father; he fit old Bony an’ 
the Frenchigs with it; he was a sergeant afore an’ arter Waterloo. 
Look here; why the bagnet [bayonet] lock is on the barril now, an’ 
the strap-buckles. They do say as the bagnet as belongs tu it is in 
J.’s old desk, an’ that he keeps it out 0’ sight, ’cause he reckins it 
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settled a lot of Frenchies. I should like to see that bagnet fixed on 
her ; it would set the old gal off, an’ no mistake.” 

“T fitted it on the other day.” 

“ You—fitted—it—on ? Why he keeps it locked up out of sight.” 

‘“‘ But he gave me the key of his desk to get it out.” 

* You don’t say so! Then who the devil are ye ¥” 

“T’m old J.’s eldest daughter’s son.” 

“Then yer father was one o’ my old school mates! we've played 
pranks, an’ bin larrupped fur ’em lots o’ times. How time flies! 
An’ many a basket o’ fruit hev I gathered fur yer mother tu take 
down to the house; her father would hev all his fruit fur eatin’ fresh 





frum the trees. Some on your father’s side fit old Boney; one o’ 
his uncles, your great-uncle, you know, was pressed fur board ship by 
a press gang. He was a single man, so it waunt so bad fur him; but 
he was stomachy an’ hot-tempered, like all the family—it runs in 
the breed ; an’ he wouldn’t sign no articles, but told ‘em he’d cut, the 
first chance he got, as they’d forced him aboord. ‘The ship he was on 
went into action, fit with a Frencher, an’ he pulled stroke oar in that 
job; fur he was mentioned and offered promotion. He was a fine- 
built feller by all accounts. But no, he wouldn’t hev it nohow. 
They’d pressed him agin his will, an’ the first chance he got he’d go. 
He’d fit as well as the best on ’em, as well as he could, just to let ’em 
see he waunt a coward, but no articles would he ever sign; an’ he 
never left his ship till he left it fur good an’ all. 

“One day, when they was in a calm at sea, he tumbled overboard. 
How it was nobody ever knowed ; he was a good swimmer, but he 
never moved a finger. He had a red worsted cap on at the time, an’ 
them as rushed into the boats seed that ’ere red cap go clean out 0’ 
sight in the clear water; and your father’s uncle was never seen by 
mortal eyes agin.” 

I was familiar with every word he said, but I let the old boy run 
on. For minute details in family history you could at that time 
trust the dwellers in the marshes, their memory even when aged, that 
is over fourscore years, was most tenacious. 

It is with mingled feelings of pleasure and regret, but regret 
mostly, I fear, that I shall tell of two famous guns, and give a brief 
sketch from life of the sportsman who used them, a man in all that 
the name implies; one who was kind to me, in his grave, courtly 
fashion, when I was a delicate boy. A few kind words from him 
would make me happy all the day long. Until the time comes for 
us to go where he has gone, I shall wonder and surmise, and wonder 
still, what it was that caused that fine sportsman and athlete +o 
shrink within himself; as a rule, he only let the better and kinder 
part of his nature flash out before a child, such as I was then, o1 
little more. If he had but lived, I think at times, how proud and 
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glad I should have been to show him that his famous serap-book had 
not been turned over by me quite in vain. 

Sut that was not to be; he died long years ago. In my mind’s 
eye, [ see again the sacred corner reserved for those guns, one a giant, 
the other a dwarf, his duck and his snipe gun. A scent of rose-leaves 
and lavender was always about that old room with its fine chimney- 
piece and its stained-glass windows, which flashed orange, green, and 
ruby lights on the polished barrels of the guns that stood there sum- 
mer and winter, when not in use. 

All the haunts of hen and web-footed fowl were known to him, 
and their ways, their coming and going in their appointed seasons. 
He did not profess in any way to be a draughtsman, but, like the 
late Charles St. John, he would give you the look of fur and feather 
in a few rough dashes; quite accurate enough for you to know what 
he had seen, if he had not shot it. Birds of the southern woodlands 
were not known in that cold, damp district ; for even in the summer 
cold chills crept over the flats, the home, but no longer the haunt, of 
the bittern, the heron, the bearded tit, and the reed warbler. They 
ure all gone now, never to return, unless civilisation with all its 
improvements goes backwards again, or the sea-walls break and drown 
the land. It is a pleasure to be able to remember them as they were 
in the past, although thousands would prefer them as they are now. 

The reputation of this kinsman of mine as a wild fowler and sure 
shot, was well known all along the shores and over the marshes, from 
Krith to Romney; but never have I known him shoot more fowl than 
he required for his own table, or to give, at rare intervals, a few 
couples away. Sport, in what would now be considered a moderate 
degree, and observing the ways of the fowls in their own haunts, so 
fur as that was possible to do, was quite suflicient to employ all the 
leisure time at his command. Up in the morning before it was hight, 
with dog and gun he would visit some lonely bend of a creek or the 
elge of a quaking bog, just to see what birds were going out or 
coming in as soon as it got light enough to see. Fever or ague never 
laid their grim hold on him; to the last he was proof against marsh- 
land-malaria. 

Although he presented rare birds to some whom he knew, who set 
them up in the most life-like manner, not one stuffed bird would be 
found in his house. Very few that watch birds in their haunts care 
to see them in glass cases. 

There was a vague rumour concerning that famous duck-gun to 
the effect that he had seen it hanging up in a farm-house standing in 
some of the lower marshes, where he had been in the winter for a 
week’s fowling and observation, and he had after much delicate diplo- 
macy got the owner to let him have it for the large sum of ten guineas 
—sovereigns were not in circulation at that time. The rumour may 
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have been correct ; indeed, he told me that he had seen the gun, liked 
it and bought it, and at that time it was a flint gun, with a barrel six 
feet long, exclusive of the stock. Down-hill-Jemmy, under his 
directions, cut one foot off the very long barrel and altered it from a 
flint gun to a percussion one. This little addition to the history 
Jemmy gave me himself. That it had done good service, and was a 
favourite weapon, the price paid for it plainly told; for at that time 
in the marshes ten guineas was a large amount of money. 

This old friend of mine shot by and over them before I was born. 
In the dusk of a winter’s afternoon,.sitting by the fireside, the move- 
ments of birds have been talked over by us in their relations to man 
as weather warnings. This is of great importance to those whose 
cattle and property round solitary farms are exposed to all the furv 
of the elements, with but little warning. 

Wild fowl are not so numerous as they were, but they have not 
deserted their old flight lines, for recently I have received rare fowl, that 
I jooked for forty years ago, from the same district, where [ used at 
times to find them. The fowl] still come in hosts as they have ever 
done and will do, but the greater portion now come less to their 
former haunts; they find out safe quarters, safe at least from. flint- 
guns and shore shooters. The markets are supplied principally by 
decoys and nets, but these do not alarm fowl, they only catch them. 

Some with vivid imaginations have fancied what the life of a bird 
ought to be, in their opinion, after looking at well-set-up specimens, 
and such have given their opinions to the public. Yet some birds 
will not allow you to watch them in their haunts, do what you will ; 
years go by, you get a glint one time, a few seconds’ sight at another, 
and so it goes on, until at last, in the course of ten or twelve years, you 
may be able to write half a page of their real history. 

Birds difficult to watch are the bittern, little bittern, the rails, 
green-sandpiper, stone curlew, the thick-knee, greater and lesser, black 
and white woodpeckers, the raven and the carrion crow, not to men- 
tion the hawfinch. Watch dim if you can; for as one of our rustic 
friends truly observed, * bits and bats on “em vou may see, but you 
wunt see much,” meaning that you would only sight them for a very 
brief time. 

With regard to bitterns they can be seen in a state of captivity, 
and purchased. These come over from Holland as a rule, or 
from the French marshes. No specimens are captured in England, 
although at one time they nested here. One place on the Essex 
shore was called butter-bump flats, from the number of bitterns that 
were found there. Even in a captive state their keen bright eyes are 
for ever on the watch, and their daggerlike bills ready to strike a 
blow. As to quaint unbirdlike attitudes, continually changing, 
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Teniers might have introduced either as feathered imps in his 
* Temptation of St. Anthony.” 

If their movements are made with extreme and dangerous rapidity 
in confinement, they are still more rapid in a natural state. But 
those old flint guns that came to the shoulder so comfortably, and, for 
all their long barrels, balanced to perfection, killed many of both 
species, but more of the large species than the smaller. There was 
no hurry about the matter at all, for the birds were skulkers; yard 
by yard the dog noted every tussock or heap of dead rush-wrack 
before the shooter. On one of the most open places, a sheaf of tall 
flags had fallen in a state of natural decay ; a lump of brown light 
yellow and dark rotting stems and flag blades, they had not been cut ; 
there the dog stops dead. 

The shooter can see nothing there, but his four-footed companion 
can; one motion of the hand, and the dog puts up at that signal a 
fine bittern that had sprawled himself out on the head of rotting 
flags which agree with his own tones of colouring, so as to escape 
detection. There is not the least cause to be flustered, for the bird 
shows a large mark as it flaps away. A specimen is required, the 
bittern is the right distance now, the report rings out over the swamp, 
and the poor bittern folds his wings and falls dead, clean killed. 
That was a thing the owners of those fine guns prided themselves on 
a little, killing fur or feather clean. If it was known that any one 
that shot on the shore or over the marshes spoilt what he shot, either 
for cooking or for setting up, he was fairly scouted. 

I have seen and used some of the best of the old guns, and 
have studied over the breech-loaders of the present time with all 
their up-to-date improvements. Sport is carried on in a hurry now, it 
is not how the creatures are killed but the number of them; the birds 
were not torn about with shot then, as many of them are now. Some 
game-bags that I have seen turned out looked as if the creatures had 
been dragged over the floor of a slaughter-house. It was surely not 
like the sport of past days. 

Before concluding I would say that I do not pose as one who 
knows much about guns, but I do assert that the guns I have men- 
tioned killed game and wild fowl quite as well and quite as far as 
those of the present day with all their improvements. As to how far 
a bullet will go straight to its mark from them, they know best who 
have killed wild red deer as well as wild swan, with those old guns. 

They are now relics of the past, hung up or placed away in corners, 
Mantons and Purdeys, Norwegian bear-guns and Spanish fowling- 
pieces; the more to be regretted because those to whom they have been 
handed down as family possessions have cast them on one side for 
cheap breech-loaders. 

A Son or tHe Marsues. 








MR. M°KINLEY’S OPPORTUNITY. 


Tne interval between the Presidential election and the assumption 
of office by the successful candidate four months afterwards, has some- 
times been denounced as a mischievous provision of the American 
constitution. It often entails fruitless labour on public men, and 
needlessly postpones the carrying out of the will of the nation 
declared at the preceding election. On the present occasion, however, 
all parties are disposed to welcome an interval of rest after the excite- 
ment of the autumn. As far as Mr. Cleveland is concerned, he has shown 
that he has no desire to disturb the general repose ; whilst the Sound 
Money majority who triumphed in November are well pleased to 
have the leisure to examine the whole situation. The victory was 
won on the simple issue of the free coinage of silver, and now that 
this has been decided in the negative, Mr. McKinley comes into 
power practically free from any other pledges. The only urgent 
question is a deficiency in the Treasury receipts, and there are already 
signs that this difficulty will be mitigated, if not removed, by the 
improvement in business which has been going on for some time, and 
has been accelerated by the defeat of Mr. Bryan. The Republican 
party, as a whole, are not averse to some delay which may enable 
them to measure the work before them, and determine the lines on 
which they should set about it. 

The success of the Republicans was known early on the 4th of 
November, but an unusually long interval has elapsed between the 
polling day and the completion of the returns, and some of them are 
still matter of dispute. This is not surprising when we consider how 
close the contest has been in many of the Middle and Western States. 
In Kentucky, with an estimated population of 2,200,000, the majority 
for McKinley was only 200, whilst that for Bryan in South Dakota 
was yet smaller. The main facts, however, of the struggle have been 
ascertained. 

Owing to the complex nature of the American constitution, the 
election may be regarded from various points of view. By States, 
Mr. McKinley had only a majority of one. In the Electoral College 
of 447, that is among the Delegates of the States, 357 of whom are 
chosen in proportion to population, he had a majority of 97, whilst in 
1892 Cleveland, in a slightly smaller body of electors, had a majority 
of 142 over Harrison, and of 110 over the minorities of Harrison 
and Weaver added together. On the whole popular vote, however, that 
is reckoning together the majorities and minorities for each candidate 
in the different States, Major McKinley boasts, it is believed, a majo- 
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rity of close upon 600,000 in a poll of about 12,500,000, whilst 
the popular majority for Cleveland over Harrison in 1892 was 
380,000 odd. The curious fact is, that the million voters who in 
1892 supported Mr. Weaver and Free Coinage, absorbed the voting 
strength of the Democratic Party in the interval between the two 
elections, and with a larger population, now boast a minority nearly 
as large as the five and a half millions given to Cleveland at the 
previous election. ‘he Republican party exult in the fact that ‘the 
solid South” has been divided for the first time since the carpet- 
baggers were dispensed with. Kentucky, West Virginia, Maryland, 
and Delaware have been secured for Mr. McKinley, although in some 
of these States the majority has been very small. Another important 
fact is the great reduction of the Iemocratic vote and the increase of 
the Republican minority in those communities which have followed 
the lead of the party managers. In Florida, Virginia, Texas, and 
Kansas, the majorities which have sufficed to carry the States show a 
reduction of about 60 per cent. on the former polls, indicating a 
large abstention of the Democratic voters. 

Comparison with previous elections is somewhat complicated by the 
organization of a second Democratic party since the election of 1892. 
The supporters of President Cleveland have found it expedient to 
adopt a new political description. Their principles have not changed 
but their command of voting power is for the time in abeyance. 
With that quick perception and frank bearing which mark the 
American people, whether in war or in politics, as soon as the extent 
of the mutiny at Chicago was ascertained, the deposed leaders gave 
up any wrangle about names. The political organization of the old 
Democratic party was captured in July by the Silverite-Populist com- 
bination, and the supporters of Mr. Cleveland, when they met in 
Indianopolis in September, assumed the new designation of National 
Democrats. They thus re-asserted their faith in the teaching of the 
party which Jefferson had founded; they are in favour of tariff for 
revenue only and of the gold standard. By the prefix ‘“ National,” 
they marked their disseverance from that ‘ Sectional ”’ feeling which 
had been the reproach of the advocates of State Rights in the 
days of Lincoln. 

It was only in the city of New York that the National Democratic 
poll can be said to have had any decisive effect, and that was not in 
the vote for the Presidency but-for the Governorship of New York 
State. Had the 8,600 votes given for the National Democratic can- 
didate been transferred to the regular Democratic poll, the nominee 
of Mr. Bryan would have had a majority in the commercial metro- 
polis of the Union. National Democrats gave their votes generally 
for McKinley, but they are a separate organization—champions of 
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low duties, reduction of the paper currency and maintenance of gold 


payments. 

An examination of the figures for each State leads to the conclusion 
that the division of the Southern States and the overthrow of the 
Democrats in the fiercely-contested Middle States, are the achieve- 
ments of the National Democrats, and during the first week after 
the election both the Republican leaders and their press acknowledged 
in handsome terms the aid which they had received. Mr. McKinley 
himself wrote to Mr. Hanna: “The victory is not to party or section, 
but of and for the whole American people”; and Mr. Hanna has 
used similar language. The National Democrats are not candidates 
for office, and the only immediate question which separates them from 
the followers of Mr. McKinley is the tariff. Many veteran Republi- 
cans, like Senator Aldrich and Senator MeMillan, declared that this 
was a question which should be settled in consultation with the 
National Democrats. There was a good deal of pleasant fraternisa- 
tion between independent Republicans and National Democrats. 

Before the end of November, it became clear that the party 
managers had very distinct ideas of their own as to what use should 
be made of the victory. The Republican journals began to remind 
their readers that, after all, the platform on which the party had 
triumphed on the 3rd November was a protectionist platform. At 
St. Louis the cry was Protection and Prosperity. To every one who 
watched the election it is obvious that the fiscal policy proclaimed by 
the St. Louis manifesto in June, as well as the invective against Mr. 
Cleveland, were absolutely swept into oblivion by the success of the 
Silver Party at Chicago in the following month. Mr. Bryan does not 
exaggerate when he says, ‘“ the silver question soon absorbed public 
attention to such an extent that it became practically the sole political 
topic considered throughout the country.” * The great majority of the 
votes for McKinley were given solely on the ground of his. pledges 
to maintain the gold standard. The hostility of the South and of the 
farming classes to the Eastern States, has its origin in discontent at 
the taxation imposed for the benefit of the great manufacturing towns, 
and nothing would tend so much to confirm the defection of Southern 
States like Virginia and Kentucky, from the Bryanites, as the post- 
ponement of a tariff agitation. But a very large portion of the funds 
expended by the Republicans came from Protectionist associations. 
and these bodies are determined to get the value of their money. Mr. 
Reed, in a speech at Duluth, showed that the demand for higher duties 
had gone forth. He advocated a new tariff law, but he appealed to 
the principle which Democrats had long accepted, that duties might 
properly be imposed to supply the wants of the Treasury. Senator 
Sherman soon proclaimed the old policy of his party. A speech 


(1) North American Review, December, 1896, p. 704. 
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he delivered before Congress met, might have been made a year ago, 
so completely absent from it were any signs of the lesson which the 
Free Coinage Campaign has impressed upon many minds. There are 
vague appeals for the support of the Silver Party, such as the country 


has heard from the Senator for so many years past ; plenty of denunci- 
ation of Mr. Cleveland and prophecies of the happy times which high 
tariff will bring. 

The existence of a deficit is everywhere cited as proof that the 
present fiscal system has broken down, and the Republican journals 
hurry their readers on to the conclusion that the only practical ques- 
tion is whether a general rise of fifteen per cent. on all duties, such 
as that proposed by the Bill of Mr. Dingley, now before this present 
Congress, will be sufficient, or whether the new Congress should be 
summoned in extra session as soon as Mr. McKinley assumes office, 
and the whole question of tariff taken up with a view to a return to 
the Tariff Act of 1890. It is in vain for papers like the New Yor: 
Times and the Evening Post to point out that the present deficit is 
almost entirely the creation of the Republican Congress; that in the 
financial committees and over the veto of the President, they have 
added millions and millions to the expenditure ; that augmentation of 
ariff does not always produce income ; that a return to the Act of 
1890 would certainly extinguish some sources of income, whilst its 
effect in stimulating others must be doubtful; that a small addition 
to the excise would promptly supply revenue without hardship to the 
people. The Republicans are in full cry after higher duties. 

It is hinted that Mr. Reed, although he did so much to press the 
Tariff Act of 1890, is not sufficiently in harmony with the followers 
of Mr. McKinley to preside over the new campaign, and General 
Grosvenor is named as the candidate of the party managers for the 
speakership in the fifty-fifth Congress. The public will recollect this 
gentleman as one of the politicians who, in the early summer, pro- 
tested against questioning Mr. McKinley about his views on Free 
(‘oinage. When the Republican candidate was asked to say whether 
he still adhered to his former speeches in favour of silver, or believed 
in the importance of maintaining the gold standard, General Gros- 
venor declared that his leader could not be expected to dictate a 
policy to the St. Louis Convention; when that body in its wisdom 
had made the platform, Mr. McKinley would stand on it. It is to 
a statesman whdse skill is shown in political conundrums of this 
description that the victorious Republicans now propose to confide the 
most important office in their political system after the Presi- 
dency. 

If we may judge by the columns of the papers and the speeches 
and letters of public men, the silver terror will be completely for- 
gotten by the main body of the party before the inauguration of 
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the new President next March. The Republicans will decline to 
think of what may happen in 1900, but will apply themselves with 
all despatch to pass acts in the interest of various sections of their 
supporters, and the general uncertainty as to the future will be 
indefinitely prolonged. There is nothing to indicate that the pro- 
fessional politicians of the Republican party have learned anything 
from the late crisis. Among the leaders of all parties, however, its 
significance has not been overlooked. How serious the crisis was may 
be judged from the columns of a paper like the Nation four days before 
the election. “One cannot find a banker or business man who will 
admit a doubt of Bryan's defeat, yet on all hands there is the 
suspense, the holding of the breath till November 4th.” Mr. Meltinley 
is aman of considerable ability, and the tenure of the Presidency has 
sometimes wrought marvellous effects in developing character. Both 
Hayes and Garfield surprised their countrymen by the qualities which 
they evinced when in occupation of the White House. If the President- 
elect should make up his mind to choose a cabinet on his own lines and 
to declare a policy in correspondence with his original estimate of his 
victory, when he wrote to Mr. Hanna, a policy which shall be national 
rather than party, he will not only secure himself a famous place in 
history, but might do much to promote that prosperity which he 
promised his countrymen, and to raise the character of his party. The 
great reproach of this political organization since the war, has been that 
vote catching was the one idea in the minds of its leaders. Senator 
Sherman has practised this art for forty years past, and has preached 
it in two large volumes as the highest outcome of modern statesman- 
ship. All the best men of the Republican party have been conscions 
of the want among their leaders of backbone, such as the Adams, for 
instance, boasted among the Whigs, the predecessors of the Ne- 
publicans. It was the independent element of the Republican party 
which in 1884 rose against this spirit of popularity hunting, and 
made Cleveland President. It is a similar element among the 
Democrats which, in 1896, has given the Presidency to McKinley. 
The conditions of public life would be exceedingly favourable just 
now for the effective exercise of the important power which the 
Constitution gives to the President. It is not legislation the country 
so much wants as rest. The deficit will disappear if trade is not 
again interfered with, and if extravagance in administration is 
restrained. President Cleveland says, “I believe our present tariff 
law, if allowed a fair opportunity, will in the near future yield a 
revenue which with reasonable economy will overcome all deficien- 
cies.”” Any show of independence on the part of the new President 
would no doubt be fiercely resented by the professional Republicans, 
but it is not usual that disappointment of this kind produces a two- 
thirds vote against a President of the same party as that to which the 
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The veto power would remain efficient during the 


next Congress, whilst in debate the President would have the advan- 


tage of support from the National Democrats. 


Were it clear that 


Mr. McKinley was opposed to tariff legislation, the time of Con- 
gress would be available for a calm discussion of those questions of 
banking and currency, which remain over after the legislation of 


Mr. Cleveland. 


They are not party questions in the House of 


tepresentatives, and may cease to be discussed on party lines in the 
Senate, if the Silver majority there is ultimately broken up. 

The cordiality with which the proposal of the Indianapolis Board 
of Trade has been received, shows that an important portion of the 
public is sincerely desirous of turning the Bryanite struggle to good 
account. Chambers of Commerce are invited to form a Congress 
with a view to the selection of a Commission specially charged to 


report on banking and currency. 


It is hoped that men of science 


and judgment, independent of politics, may lay a foundation on 


which Congress should be called on to build. 


Work of this kind 


Congress might deal with if Tariff were postponed. 

[t may seem an idle dream to suggest any such development of 
character, in the case of one who, like the President elect, has gone 
through the regular mill of party work, but both Lincoln and Garfield 


had much the same discouraging antecedents. 


Tyler was a still more 


remarkable instance of a statesman who, coming into office by a series 
of accidents, gave an interpretation of his own to the function of the 


Presidency. 


Whatever March next may have in store for the Union, it is 
evident that President (leveland is determined to leave the ground 


open to his successor. 


It cannot be said that the new President, in 


the choice of a policy, will be in any degree hampered by the 


language of his predecessor. 


The special characteristics which have 


given Grover Cleveland his position among the leaders of men in 
this generation, were never better exhibited than in the message 
which he addressed to Congress at the beginning of December. 

In the fierce struggle of the last election, his tenure of office pre- 
cluded him from taking any active part, but throughout the electoral 
campaign men were conscious that the real question was the wisdom 


of the policy which Cleveland alone had frankly asserted. 


All 


other public men had courted the Silver Party in one form or another or 


encouraged the hopes of the advocates of inflation. 


Mr. Cleveland, 


from his first appearance in national politics, urged the importance 
of maintaining the standard of value, and reducing the super- 


abundant currency. 


As early as 1885, in his first message to 


Congress, he singled out this question as the one which transcended 


all other issues before the Nation. 
were already alluring the impoverished voters by the prospect of pay- 


The predecessors of Mr. Bryan 
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ing debts in a cheap silver dollar. A great deal of the message of 
December, 1885, might have been delivered as a platform speech last 
October. ‘ Nothing more important,” said he, “than the present 
condition of your currency and coinage can claim your attention.” 
He denounced the concessions made to the silver owners up to that 
date. The Bland Act compelled the Treasury to purchase and coin 
every year twenty-four million dollars of silver. The hoarding of 
gold had commenced ; the apprehension which the public felt that 
the silver interest might be able to extort further concessions in the 
future, was already crippling national enterprise. 

** Prosperity hesitates upon our threshold because of the dangers and uncertain- 
ties surrounding this question. Capital timidly shrinks from trade, and investors 
are unwilling to take the chance of the questionable shape in which their money 
will be returned to them, while enterprise halts at a risk against which care and 
sagacious management do not protect. 

“As a necessary consequence labour lacks employiment, and suffering and 
distress are visited upon a portion cf our fellow-citizens, especially entitled to the 
careful consideration of those charged with the duties of legislation. No interest 
appeals to us so strongly for a safe and stable currency as the vast army of the 
unemployed.”’ 


Of the silver coinage, he said, ** it is the ceaseless stream that threat- 
ens to overflow the land that causes fear and uncertainty.”” The advan- 
tages of the cheap dollar had been already held out in many South- 
ern and Western constituencies. 

‘« Tt is not the rich nor the money-lenders alone that must submit to such read- 
justment enforced by the Government and their debtors, the pittance of the 
widow and the orphan and the incomes of lielpless beneficiaries of all kinds would 
be disastrously reduced. The depositors in Savings Banks and in other institu- 
tions which hold in trust the moneys of the poor, when their little accumulations 
are scaled down to meet the new order of things, would in their distress painfully 
realise the delusion of the promise made to them, that plentiful money would 
improve their condition.” 


With the alteration of a few words relating to legislafion which 
has since been repealed, the thirty-two paragraphs of the 1885 
message might have been read as a protest against the Bryanite 
movement. What Mr. Cleveland said in December, 1885, he con- 
tinued to say, in office and wut of office, ever since. He has excited 
many animosities, but all thoughtful Americans feel that the success 
of the advocate of the gold standard is due to the stand made for 
true principles of currency by the late leader of the Democratic 
party. ‘The mass of his party, who were so proud of their new- 
found chief in 1884, have rejected him, but his political opponents 
who, up to last summer, had been the tools of the silver miners, and 
always obsequious in courting their favours, have adopted Mr. Cleve- 
land’s poliey.. For the first time since the currency complications 
resulting from the civil war, a President has been elected on the issue 
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of maintaining the gold standard. It is evident to every observer 
that the fact of Major McKinley being sent to the White House 
pledged to resist the free coinage of silver, is the direct result of 
Mr. Cleveland’s steadfastness in former years. 

Congress refused him the help he asked during his first Presidency, 
and the country adopted the theory of his opponents that high tariff 
would stay the ebbing tide of prosperity. In 1890-91 there was a 
brief spurt of prosperity. The failure of harvests in other parts of 
the world gave the agriculturist some respite, but the general decline 
continued. The distress culminated in the panic of 1893. Against 
the consequence of that disaster President Cleveland has been 
struggling ever since. Now the battle which he foresaw thirteen 
years ago has been fought and won by the men who have borne the 
standard which he first unfurled in defence of public credit. The 
Silverites, instead of holding the balance between the two political 
parties as they did since 1875, making use of eachin turn, have sus- 
tained a signal defeat. The party in which they suddenly gained 
ascendency has been shattered, whilst the Republicans, who were so 
long their obsequious allies, have been formally pledged to resist free 
coinage. No sooner was the battle over than the prosperity which 
the President warned the public could not be expected whilst this 
question remained open, at once reappeared. 

In such circumstances the concluding annual message of his second 
administration would, to most men, have been a strong temptation. 
It was an opportunity for scathing denunciation of the politicians, 
against whose rashness and ignorance he had so long struggled, for 
imposing duties on his successors, perhaps exacting pledges from 
them. For the political orator, for the self-conscious demagogue, 
such a position would have had irresistible allurements. Mr. 
Cleveland makes no specific allusion to the struggle through 
which the country has passed. He repeats on currency, banking, 
and tariff the recommendations which he has already made to so 
many previous Congresses. With a Republican majority in the 
House and a Silverite majority in the Senate no useful legislation 
could be expected this session, and he leaves it to Mr. McKinley and 
his friends to say, when they assume office next March with a new 
Congress, what legislation their pledges and the condition of public 
affairs demand. 

On one subject it was possible that the expiring Congress might do 
mischief. The excitement of the public mind over the struggle 
in Cuba made a discussion of that question acceptable to the press 
and to politicians. For a long time foreign affairs have been the 
refuge of members of Congress who could not see their way very 
clearly in home affairs. They vary the old maxim, ‘‘ When in doubt 
play trumps.” When the party outlook is clouded, they start a 
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foreign policy. Although the Republican ticket won in November 
and by a large popular majority, this victory was achieved under the 
flag of Mr. Cleveland, and in a large number of States, by the votes 
of his personal adherents. Both the constitution of the Republican 
leadership in the future and their policy on all other questions except 
that of free silver, are matters of uncertainty, and will probably 
remain so until the inauguration of Major McKinley. In such a 
state of things there might be considerable danger that aspirants 
doubtful of their due recognition might make Cuba the stalking-horse 
of their ambition. Accordingly, the main part of the message is 
devoted to a dispassionate examination of this subject. The public 
are invited to consider in various aspects the relations of contending 
parties in Cuba, of the Spanish people towards this remnant of their 
trans-Atlantic Empire, of the contiguous American population, their 
disposition to meddle in a struggle so near their shores and in which 
the incapacity of either party to arrive at a decisive result is so con- 
spicuous. He tells Congress that he has suggested to Spain to propose 
a system of autonomy, and has authorised that Government to offer 
the guarantee of the United States for the carrying out by Spain of 
any arrangement which may be made. This proposal, he thinks, was 
not altogether “‘ unwelcome to the Spanish Government.” 

It is admitted that the Cubans resident in the States aid their 
rebellious countrymen by “ acts which the spirit of our institutions 
and the tenure of our laws do not permit to be made the subject of 
criminal prosecutions.” In another passage he is still more explicit in 
confessing the shortcomings of his countrymen in their observance of 
the duties of neutrality. ‘“ The insurgents are undoubtedly encouraged 
and supported by the wide-spread sympathy of the people of this 
country, who always instinctively feel for every struggle for better 
and freer government, and this, in the case of the more adventurous 
and restless elements of our population, leads, in too many instances, 
to active personal participation in the contest.” This is practically a 
confession that, such is the constitution of the United States, that 
Power can afford other nations no guarantee that it will discharge its 
international duties to its neighbours. Such a declaration, made so 
dispassionately, deserves close attention at a time when it is proposed 
that our Government should establish, in conjunction with the United 
States, new machinery for settling international questions. 

Whatever we may think of the glimpse which this document gives 
us of American public opinion in regard to international relations, 
it is in effect a powerful appeal to Spain to get the difficulty over 
with her rebellious subjects as fast as possible. On the other hand it 
will stay the wheels of Congress during the next couple of months, the 
time when there might be danger of finding two-thirds majorities 
ready to pass extreme resolutions before there was any government 
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in office qualified to accept responsibility for carrying them into effect. 
It is a declaration to Spain that as long as he remains in office he will 
adhere to the policy of formal neutrality which he has maintained 
since the beginning of the struggle, but he admits that his efforts in 
that direction do not go very far. He adds that a time may come when 
no efforts will be made at all. We need not stop to inquire what 
amount of damages estimated on the principles of the Alabama 
award Spain would be entitled to, were she able to bring the civil 
war to a complete termination and exact reparation from the Union. 

The only part of the address which has any direct importance for 
foreign countries is the formal statement as to the interest of the 
Union in the contingent remainder of Cuba. ‘“ Whatever circum- 
stances arise, our policy and interests constrain us to object to the 
acquisition of the island or interference in its control by any other 
Power.” Such a claim could not be accepted by foreign nations 
without doing wrong to several States interested in the Gulf of 
Mexico, of which the Republic of Mexico is not the least. Were 
Cuba independent of Spain it might very possibly suit her to seek 
strength and position in the world by union with a kindred and pro- 
gressive people, such as the Mexicans under their present government 
promise to be, and international law would not justify the United 
States in combating any such arrangement. 

On the subject of Venezuela, a tone of reserve and moderation is 
maintained. His message of December 17th, 1895, has been severely 
criticised both in this country and in the States. The international 
bearings of this message and Mr. Olney’s despatch of July, 1895, 
have been discussed by the present writer in another place.’ The 
British Government answered the claims of the Secretary of State in a 
memorable despatch of November following, in which the Olney doc- 
trine has been disposed of for ever. In the communications which have 
since passed between the two Foreign Offices at Washington and 
London, England has authorised the United States to inform 
Venezuela that the right of Great Britain to lands east of the Schom- 
burgk line may be submitted to arbitration on condition that proof of 
occupancy of any territory claimed on either side of the line for fifty 
years shall be recognised by the arbitration as constituting an inde- 
feasible title to such territory. Very absurd statements were current 
towards the end of November about a treaty between this country and 
the United States. There is no such treaty. 

In the course of the negotiations the foreign ministers of the two 
nations have drafted a treaty which the United States Government 
undertakes to recommend for adoption by Venezuela, with whom 
England has at present no diplomatic relations. The President 


(1) See Greve: Cleveland. By J. Lowry Whittl>. Pp. 201, 208, 222. 
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mentions this accord of the two governments, and adds that so just 
and fair is the proposal the assent of Venezuela is confidently expected. 

He reasserts his well-known opinions against high duties, and 
urges once more the necessity for reform in currency and the system 
of banking :— 

‘‘The day of sensible, sound, financial methods will not dawn upon us until 
the Government abandons the banking business and the accumulation of funds, 
and confines its monetary operations to the receipt of the money contributed 
by the people for its support and to the expenditure of such money for the 
people’s benefit.” 

It has been assumed since the delivery\of the President’s message 
that the last message of a Presidential term is generally of a formal 
description. There is no foundation for any such theory.. This 
concluding utterance is often a party manifesto of the most stirring 
kind. At the close of his first Presidency, after the election of General 
Harrison, Mr. Cleveland sent Congress a message which is one of 
the most vigorous he ever wrote. 

There can be no greater contrast than the general tone of the 
recent message and that which he addressed to the Fiftieth Congress, 
in December, 1888. Then he distinctly challenged the incoming 
administration to carry out reforms in tariff and currency of which 
he urged the indispensable character. The fall of the Republican 
party in 1890 was the direct consequence of their disregard of his 
summons. On the present occasion he makes it once more clear that 
his currency policy has been in no way affected by the political 
hurricane of the autumn, but he makes no assumption against the 
policy of his successor, and the reason for this reserve is obvious. 
The Republicans have won as champions of the gold standard, as 
opponents of the free coinage of silver. Were it possible for them to 
conduct their administration on this broad principle they would be in 
a position to claim the support of Mr. Cleveland and his friends. 
There is not a line in the message which disputes their title to 
national confidence, if only they will try to deserve it. His guarded 
reference to the tariff is not an argument for general reduction of 
duties such as he has urged more than once; it is practically a plea 
for letting the present duties alone. The deficit is diminishing 
steadily and will, if the present improvement in business continues, 
very shortly disappear, but its existence is the stock argument of 
those who would commit Major McKinley and his cabinet to a tariff 
campaign. On the subject of this deficit the President indulges in 
no taunts. He refrains from reminding the Congress that last session 
they overruled him and his ministers, and added to the estimates 
$50,000,000 ; that their last act in June was to pass, in spite of his 
eloquent remonstrance, a public works bill, entailing the expenditure 
of $20,000,000 a year for the next four years. 
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The real question of the future is how far recent experience may 
rouse the Republican leaders to break those evil traditions which have 
been common to the wealthy men of both parties. For two genera- 
tions much has been heard of the abstention of the best men from 
political life. Many of our American friends paraded their con- 
tempt for politics. They were always confident of being able to 
buy the bosses. Mr. Cleveland’s policy on the contrary has been 
the instruction of the masses. The wealthy members of the Demo- 
cratic party did not expect to win the last election, and they took no 
pains about it. It was not until Mr. Cleveland’s spirited appeal was 
published in the New York World, June 17th, that some of them 
consented to give up their holiday in Europe and attend at Chicago. 
It was then too late, and the party managers took up with the people 
who were willing to supply funds and a chance of victory. Which of 
these two policies, buying the bosses or labouring among the humbler 
ranks of the people, is the most practical, it is not for foreigners 
living under a different form of government to say, but there can be 
no question which is the most manly and the most consistent with the 
theory of American institutions. 

The importance of rousing business men to take their share in 
politics was the theme of an interesting letter which Mr. Cleveland 
addressed recently to the Chamber of Commerce of New York. 
These counsels deserve the more consideration because the President 
never belonged to the professional politicians. He took his part in 
public questions and always made his mark. But until recent years 
he was mainly occupied with the pursuit of a laborious profession. 

The Republican party have, we believe, plenty of such men within 
their ranks if Mr. McKinley shows any disposition to lift adminis- 
tration out of the ordinary professional grooves. Mr. McKinley 
proved last summer that he had the gift of being able to keep his 
own counsels, and it is exceedingly improbable that he will indulge 
public curiosity by divulging his plans until the time of his inaugura- 
tion draws near. Then it may become known whether the Republican 
leaders are, in the words of Mr. Kckels, “ sufficiently strong of pur- 
pose and courageous of action” to take full advantage of the recent 
convulsion and to remodel the Republican party on broad national 
lines. 

J. Lowry Wuirt ie. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





To the Editor of Tuk Forrnicutty Review. 
PROF. RAY LANKESTER AND MR. HERBERT SPENCER. 


In the controversy between Prof. Lankester and Mr. Reid, my name crops 
up in. several connections. Such mentions of it as concern matters of 
opinion I pass over ; but there is one mention of it which concerns a matter 
of fact, and about this I feel obliged to say something, since it has the 
tacit implication that I make untrustworthy statements. 

In the FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for September Prof. Lankester says of 
Mr. Reid :—‘“ He attributes to Mr. Adam Sedgwick views which that 
gentleman has never propounded, apparently because he has only read 
Mr. Sedgwick as quoted by Mr. Spencer ” (p. 415). 

Nearly all readers will understand this statement to imply that, either 
by positive or negative defect of quotation, I have misled Mr. Reid respect- 
ing Mr. Sedgwick’s belief. There is the same implication in the following 
passage contained in Prof. Lankester’s letter published in your last 
number :—‘‘ Mr. Reid notices my statement that he has attributed views to 
Mr. Adam Sedgwick, which that gentleman has not enunciated ; and my 
inference that he has not read Mr. Sedgwick’s works, but only the quota- 
tions of him by Mr. Herbert Spencer.” 

Few, if any, will fail to draw the inference that I have, either by in- 
accuracy or insufficiency, misrepresented Mr. Sedgwick. To show that 
this is not the case I have appealed to Mr. Sedgwick himself, and he has 
allowed me to say that my quotations “are accurate and clearly represent 
my (his) views.” And he adds:—“ You use them to support a position 
which, as appears from the passages quoted, I also hold.” 

While thinking it needful thus to state the facts to prevent misappre- 
hensions, I do not wish to imply that Prof. Lankester intended to convey 
the meaning which most will read into his words. The error was 
doubtless one of inadvertence. He did not see that his indication of 
Mr. Reid’s inaccuracies was made in such way as to implicate me. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 


Prof. Lankester, to whom the above letter has been shown, desires 
me to state that he had no wish to implicate Mr. Herbert Spencer in the 
controversy. The inference which he drew from the quotations referred 
to was not that Mr. Spencer had made an “untrustworthy state- 
ment,” but that Mr. Reid had not read Mr. Sedgwick’s original state- 
ments.—(Ep. F. PR.) 


*.* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts, 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 











